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Some Features of Administrative Rooms in 
School Buildings 


Clarence D. Kingsley 


Upon efficient administration and supervision 
depends in no small measure the success of the 
school. To provide intelligently for these func- 
tions it is necessary to know something of their 
range and character. The range has increased 
greatly in the last few years. Twenty years 
ago scientific supervision on the basis of well- 
defined standards and objectives was unknown. 
The scientific testing of pupils’ intelligence, 
aptitudes, and interests was unheard of. Edu- 
cational and vocational guidance of pupils was 
haphazard. The organization of student activ- 
ities depended wholly upon the personal inclina- 
tions of principal and teacher. Physical edu- 
cation was limited to the work of school teams. 
The school remained in blissful ignorance of 
physical defects of pupils. Few efforts were 
made to acquaint the parents and community 
with the aims and purposes of the school. 
Records were simple and were carelessly kept. 
School accounting was rudimentary. These 
conditions have all changed and hence the char- 
acter of administrative rooms must change also. 

In all but the smallest schools, one or more 
clerks are necessary. Without such help the 
time of the school executive is squandered on 
work that can be done better by persons less 
highly paid. Without such help, the important 
work of classroom supervision is neglected. 

In large schools, the administrative duties 
themselves become so numerous and require so 
much time that administrative assistants be- 
come necessary in order that the principal may 
attend to the broader needs of the school—keep 
in touch with the actual classroom teaching, 
and give constructive help to the teachers them- 
selves. 

Receiving the Public 

The administrative and supervisory functions 
for which provisions must be made in the build- 
ing include: 

1. Receiving parents and the public and giv- 
ing them the service sought. The importance 
of this function should determine the location 
of the administrative suite. A bad impression 
is created in the minds of the visitor when he 
must wander about a school building before he 
is able to locate the office. To him the school 
may be quite unfamiliar and the gravity of his 
problem is likely to grow in his mind with every 
step of unfamiliar territory that he must travel. 
When he arrives at last, he is likely to feel 
that he will probably receive a cold reception in 
so inhospitable a building. Hence, the main 
office should be on either side of, or directly 
opposite, the main entrance, and should be so 
planned as to breathe the spirit of hospitality 
and to give immediate attention to the problem 
of the visitor. 

92. A clearing house for the teachers. The 
duties of the teacher are not limited to the 
teaching ‘of classes. He is a part of the admin- 
istrative organization of the school. He must 
contribute his knowledge of the abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests of his pupils in order that 
the school may intelligently deal with problems 
growing out of individual differences. Hence 
he must enter certain records. He must ex- 
change certain information with other teachers 
in order that there may be intelligent coopera- 
tion. Hence conveniently located teachers’ 
boxes are necessary. 

Moreover, the main office must know whether 
teachers are present. Substitutes must be ob- 


tained for absent teachers. Problems arise 
constantly upon which the advice of a teacher 
is required. Delays and bad impressions are 
made when the main office is ignorant as to 


whether a teacher is in the building. Some de- 
vice, such as a board or a time clock, must be 
found for having this information. For this 
and other reasons it is generally advisable for 
teachers to report at the office upon entering 
and leaving school, and to consult the teachers’ 
exchange located there. This constitutes a 
second reason for locating the main office near 
the front entrance. 


Students’ and General School Records 
3. The keeping of records. To meet the 


needs of the student body it is necessary that 
certain records be kept regarding each pupil. 
These records must be available at all times to 
the principal and, in the large school, to certain 
of his assistants. The exact nature of these 
records will depend upon the type of school and 
its program for pupil guidance but every schocl 
needs records that convey real information. 
Then, too, certain information regarding pupils 
who have graduated or have left school must be 
kept for future reference when needed. 

The value of these records is such that they 
should be kept in a fire-proof vault. Since 
they are not to be consulted except by persons 
having rightful claim to the information, the 
vault should not open off from the public recep- 
tion space. In most schools efficient adminis- 
tration will place them under the care of the 
clerk or clerks. Hence the administrative 
suite should contain an adequate fire-proof 
vault for safekeeping of records, located under 
the direction of the clerk. 


Program Clocks 
4. The administration of the daily program. 


A modern school resembles a railroad in that it 
must run on a schedule free from errors. 
Special assemblies and other special occasions 
demand changes in the schedule. These must 
be under control similar to that demanded of a 
railroad. A program clock is therefore necessary. 

Opinion differs as to the need and desirability 
of clock faces in the various rooms synehro- 
nized by the master clock in the office. Such 
svnehronized clock-faces cost Jess than inde- 
pendent clocks. Objection is sometimes raised 
that such clocks take the minds of the pupils 
away from the teacher and the work in hand. 
The modern tendeney however, is toward an 
increasing number of projects in which the 
pupil needs to consider the time element. 
Moreover, the teacher’s watch is not always in 
agreement with the master clock. Hence the 
weight of evidence seems to favor the location 
of synehronized clock-faces in the various 
rooms, so located that both pupil and teacher 
may see them at will. 

The master clock should provide for alternate 
schedules when such may be desired. 

The schedule of classes, showing where each 
class and teacher may be found, should also be 
located in the main office. 


Pee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
THE TEACHER 


“There is no calling or profession, save that of 
parenthood which offers such opportunities for 
service as does teaching. Past the teacher’s desk 
the unending stream of youth must go—the 
authors, statesmen, bankers, business and profes- 
sional men and women, those who are to build or 
wreck empires—and as they pass give the teacher 
his opportunity to touch Destiny. 

“A phonograph can hear recitations; but teach- 
ing, that process by which one skilled in the 
things of the heart and brain, undertakes the task 
of enlarging the lives of others in all the varying 
possibilities of self-enjoyment and general useful- 
ness, has always called for and had the mightiest 
hearts and intellects in human history.”—Frank 
David Boynton. 
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5. Control of fire drills. The fire alarm sys- 
tem should include an outlet in the main office 
whereby a fire-drill may be originated in the 
main office. 


Telephone Communication 

6. Telephone communication. The modern 
school strives to keep in touch with the outside 
world. Parents and city school administrators 
have frequent occasion to telephone to the 
school. The principal, his assistants, and the 
teachers have many occasions for communicat- 
ing quickly with parents. All these considera- 
tions call for telephone service. 


Oceasions for intercommunication between 
teachers vary in frequency and importance with 
the type of the school. Some administrators 
believe in making such interecommunication as 
easy as possible and state that much is to be 
gained thereby. Certain schools have intro- 
duced an automatic system with a telephone in 
every room. Other schools have a manually 
operated switchboard with telephones in every 
room. Still other schools have only a few tele- 
phones located in strategie positions. 


Pay-telephone booths should probably be 
operated through the central switchboard to 
give supervision to all outgoing calls, as the 
school is morally responsible. 


7. Supervisory and administrative confer- 
ences with teachers, pupils, and parents. Many 
of the necessary conferences that the principal 
and his administrative assistants must hold 
with teachers, pupils, and parents require for 
their fullest success an element of quiet mutual 
confidence and considerateness. These condi- 
tions cannot well obtain in an open office where 
many outsiders are within listening distance. 
In a large school the principal and various 
assistants should have individual offices. In 
small elementary schools a happy solution may 
be obtained by building a glass partition seven 
feet or more in height to give quiet but without 
suggesting any undesirable seclusion. 


THE SPOKANE SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The single-salary schedule inaugurated at 
Spokane, Washington, was explained by Leona 
Coulter, a high-school teacher at the Seattle 
N. E. A. meeting. She said: 

“The plan takes into consideration two fae- 
tors, first, education or teaching preparation, 
and second, teaching experience. It is based 
on the theory that all teaching is of equal value 
and should be recognized in salary equivalent. 
All salaries of classroom teachers are computed 
on the same plan. A certain sum is taken as a 
basis. To this is added one hundred fifty dol- 
lars for each year of preparation beyond gradu- 
ation from a four-year high school. The num- 
ber of years for which salary credit may be ob- 
tained is limited to five. A summer session is 
counted as a fractional part of a year. In addi- 
tion to the above sums, fifty dollars is allowed 
for each year of teaching experience up to a 
maximum of eleven years. 

“This plan serves as an incentive toward fur- 
ther education and provides an opportunity for 
it in increased salary. It gives the teacher who 
prefers to work with small children the privi- 
lege of doing so without the sacrifice of salary 
which often accompanies such a choice. 

“Tt establishes more amicable relations among 
the teachers. No one harbors a feeling of in- 
justice or jealousy, for there are no artificial 
barriers toward advancement. The maximum 
salary is the same for all. The resulting feel- 
ing of harmony and cooperation insensibly 
raises the morale of the teaching corps and 


establishes a foundation for a solidarity and a 
professional unity greatly to be desired.” 
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A Study in Special Supervision 


E. W. Tiegs, Director of Research, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I. Introduction 
For a long time we have been telling teachers 
how to do their work better; they have become 
so inured to our lectures that they would prob- 
ably miss them if we ceased. For a somewhat 


. shorter period, we have been surveying general 


supervisors, principals, and superintendents un- 
til they too feel fairly comfortable when being 
analyzed, appraised, and advised. 

The position of the special supervisor, on the 
ether hand, has been unique. He has often 
blossomed full bloom into his profession with- 
out serving that very important apprenticeship 
at the rank of teacher, which has usually been 
required of principals and superintendents. 

General supervisory officers have often 
covered fields far too large; the pressure of 
work has made it natural for them to give less 
and less time to special fields. In many cases, 
special supervisors have been left almost en- 
tirely alone. Principals and superintendents 
have functioned in the academic subjects, but 
in special subjects the special supervisor’s 
authority has often been unquestioned. 

However, a new concept of the status of the 
principal is developing, particularly in large 
cities. The special supervisor no longer thinks 


‘of himself as a ezar interested in a single de- 


partment and its development. but rather as an 
individual whose first object, like that of mem- 
bers of the general staff, is service to childhood. 
The principal must add to his accomplishments 
those of the special supervisor, and be the re- 
sponsible head of his school. If his strength 
is insufficient for the task, he must surrender; 
but in the transitional stage, compromises must 
be worked out. 

This readjustment naturally involves a survey 
and analysis of the work of special departments. 
It involves an evaluation of technics by 
which special supervisors attempt to reach 
whatever objectives they set up. It involves 
an evaluation of these various objectives them- 
selves to see if they be in harmony with the 
more general objectives of all education. 

It was with this feeling that a general change 
was taking place in supervisory organization, 
objectives, and methods, and not with any 
critieal feeling toward any of the special de- 
partments studied, that this study was under- 
taken. Twenty special supervisors in eight 
different fields cooperated in furnishing the 
data upon which this study is based. 

II. The Problem of Special Supervision 

Special supervisors are employed to a large 
degree on the theory that the classroom teachers 
cannot teach and the principals cannot supervise 
the work of these special departments satisfac- 
torily. No one has ever determined the degree 
to which this assumption is justified in each 
of the various special departments. However, 
assuming that the need for special supervision 
exists (and this is rather generally accepted). 
we know from our comprehensive scientific 
work in individual differences that the extent 
of these needs will vary in many ways as be- 
tween the different departments. Among 
these variations are the following: The needs 
of special supervision are conditioned by the 
number of teachers to be supervised: by the 
relative training and efficiency of the teachers 
represented in the department; by the types of 
pupils represented in various sections of the 
city; by the particular molds in which courses 
of study are cast; and by the interest, training. 
ability, and cooperation of the various prin- 
cipals, 

The extent to which supervision is efficient. 


therefore, depends upon the extent to which 
these various factors are recognized in super- 
visory organization and activities. For ex- 
ample, no one would long employ a physician 
who used but one remedy for all ills, even 
though he knew that these ills differed in kind 
and degree and he attempted some diagnosis. 
We may readily suspect that supervision which 
exploits identical types of supervisory activ- 
ities, regardless of the needs of the particular 
teachers and buildings, is just as illogical and 
unscientific. Similarly, it is extremely impor- 
tant, in order to avoid an unnatural variation 
in supervisory costs, the rise of false ideas 
about the relative importance of departments. 
and the tendencies to friction between the 
departments, that the amount of supervision 
be definitely related to the size of the super- 
visory field. And surely where the principal of 
a building knows little or nothing about the 
work of a special department, and where the 
teachers are in a similar situation, it is an 
obligation on the part of the administration to 
see that such principals receive more personal 
contact with supervisors, and that teachers 
likewise benefit more, both from the help of 
the supervisor and the principal in order that 
the children of such districts may receive their 
fair share of training in this field. 


III. The Survey Technic 
Each supervisor kept for one week an eight- 


column daily report on which various items 
were recorded. The following figure represents 
the headings of one of the report blanks: 


FIGURE I 


1 2 3 5 6 
, Name of classroom 
Code Time 


Time No.of Totals other teachers or Z or d 


activity involved 
8:00 
14 15 Zz a 
12 15 Prin. and Supv. x a 
1 30 Miss Jones y c 
9:00 


lines were drawn to show when one activity 
ended and another began. In column 2 were 
placed the code numbers (see note below) of 
the activity engaged in at any particular time. 
Column 3 served merely to facilitate in sum- 
marizing the amounts of time devoted to each 
activity. Column 4 served to locate the par- 
ticular classrooms in which supervisors were 
working and to keep account of additional 
teachers who profited. The purpose of column 
5 was to discover by whom each supervisory 
activity was initiated: An a2 meant that the 





teacher. No. of x, y. a.b.c. 


In column 1 was a time seale from which 


principal had requested it; a y meant that it 
was requested by the teacher; and a z, that the 
supervisor was doing it on his own initiative. 
Column 6 concerns the principal entirely and 
served to show how much of the supervisor’s 
service he was observing: An a meant that he 
had stayed through the whole activity; a b that 
he had been present more than half the time; 
a c that he had been present some, but less than 
half time; and a d that he had not been present 
at all. Columns 7 and 8 are self-explanatory. 
The following list of activities was suggested. 
Supervisors:added many more. 


Code No. Activities 
1. Building demonstration teaching. 
2. Sectional demonstration teaching. 
3. ,Class: observation. 
4. Building meetings. 
5. Sectional meetings. 
6. Conferences with teachers. 
%. Conferences with principals. 
&, Preparation of bulletin on use of texts ma- 
. terials technics. ete. 
9. Tests. Construction, use, etc. 
10. Texts. Distribution, control, ete. 
11. Teachers. Rating, recommendations, ete. 
12. Supervisory schedules. 
13. Exhibits. Kinds, for whom, etc. 


14. Travel. Between schools, to conventions, 

etc. Give mode: walking, auto, bus, train, 
ete. 

15. Correspondence, subjects, amount, ete. 


IV. Some Survey Results 

In Table I is presented the actual number of 
minutes of supervisory service reported for the 
week by the twenty supervisors who kept the 
daily report. This service is distributed on 
two bases: First, in the three columns headed 
I, according to who initiated it; and second, in 
the four columns headed II according to the ex- 
tent to which it was observed by principals. 


7 8 

Details concerning activ- 
ities of supervisors, 

teachers, and pupils. See 
general directions 

Walked 

Arrived at Latta School. 

Schedule for day com- 


What did regular 
teacher do? 


pleted. 
Observed: asked Demonstrated use of flash 
questions. cards; teacher grasped 


technic quickly. 


Percentages computed from the totals on the 
ends of these columns reveal the following facts: 
Approximately 11 per cent of all actual super- 
visory service (these data do not contain time 
spent on travel, lunch periods, recesses, etc.) 
was initiated by principals; 12 per cent by 
teachers; and 77 per cent by the supervisors 
themselves. Principals observed about 23 per 
cent of the supervisory service in its entirety, 
remained with the supervisors more than half- 
time in 5 per cent of the service, less than half- 
time in 4 per cent of the service, and did not 
observe at all approximately 68 per cent of this 
special supervisory service. 

Columns III and IV show the total minutes 
served by each supervisor, and the number of 
teachers supervised respectively. Columns V 
and VI show the average weekly service by the 
supervisor in each department, and the average 
number of teachers per staff member supervised 
by each department, respectively. There -is 
considerable variation in the time spent by in- 
dividuals as well as between averages for differ- 
ent departments. For example, the average 
service for the home-economics department is 143 
per cent of that of the music department; and 
the individual giving the largest amount of 
service gave more than 200 per cent as much 
time as the individual giving the least service. 
There was also a wide variation in the number 
of teachers reached, the range being from 20 to 
447. In two or three instances, meetings con- 
tributed to the large totals. 

Converting the data in Table I into depart- 
mental percentages. we obtain Table IT. 
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TABLE I—TOTAL ACTUAL SUPERVISORY SERVICE REPORTED FOR WEEK 
(In minutes) 
I II iil iv Vv VI 
Average Average No. 
Weekly of Teachers 
Total Supervisory Service Observed by Principals Totals Number of __ Serv- Super- 
Supervisors Service Supervisory Initiated by More Less (1 and II Teachers ice by De- vised by De- 
Department No. Principals Teachers Supervisors In Full than half than half Not at all are Equal) Supervised partments partments 
1 305 310 2102 645 0 0 2072 2717 61 eae (aoe 
ME sh d6 ERS anon eianese 2 785 522 987 435 235 160 1444 2294 192 2426 152 
3 235 1275 860 715 210 225 1220 2370 158 Jose eeee 
4 215 920 1188 575 445 90 1213 2323 186 : 
5 115 30 2074 10 0 0 2209 2219 2 alae ipa 
WREMEEE  6:6-454900044440% 6 1140 130 670 935 115 160 730 1940 313 1995 211 
7 1375 75 375 850 185 a) 730 1825 317 alas een 
8 60 75 2935 1155 285 0 1630 3070 150 er ésa 
SE 5.4446 400.0 040aK aes 9 45 0 1460 915 215 80 295 1505 85 1924 105 
10 120 20 1310 695 145 160 450 1450 74 was “<ax 
11 0 100 14800 665 60 0 945 1670 110 éias suki 
Nature study .......... 12 220 __ 785 — O 1045 0 60 S50 1955 447 1955 447 
Home Economics ...... 13 210 135 2605 255 0 0 2695 2950 39 2748 54 
14 ; oO” _390 2155 0 45 0 2500 2545 69 ae ie 
Manual Training ...... at 0 145 2075 55 0 105 2060 2220 20 2220 20 
7 ~~ eo og 15 * 165 0 0 1880 2045 47 ae EE 
Physical Training .... 17 so 12 2) 0 180 2155 2585 317 2398 22% 
18 15 15 285 0 225 2055 2565 304 : 
BEGOME. § Sccaveccacs Gee ~ 1000 140 475 0 180 2075 2730 126 ie asia 
20 15, 375 30 0 0 1675, 1705 22 2219 71 
Total Minutes ......... = a 677 33981 10155 1960 1680 30888 HOS 
WOME sik occa snescaass : 11% 12% 77% 23% 5% _ 4% G8% 00 
TABLE LI—SPECIAL SUPERVISORY SERVICE DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTAL TABLE V 
PERCENTAGES . Per cent of total super- 
Per cent of Supervisory Service Observed visory service spent 
Per cent of Supervisory Service by Principals Inthe In indirect 
Initiated by More Less — ; Department schools' service" 
Department Principals Teachers Supervisors In Full CHG HOLE ANA TAIE NOC GUA BG ia oc 65655105 604es dds eiianie 57 48 
eet ea sidiv'aies Se Wess sone cetwas sa 16 31 5S 25 9 5 61 Writing ...........cceeee se eeee 44 56 
ME 605 5509s VE.da-waie ns cesar Se-ase 45 4 51 30 5 + 61 MS ea Vd ai obwisedaericecas V7 23 
NE Se ei nS 265s 44145-0004 44 60a 515 4 3 93 45 9 3 45 pe ere err ee 7 22 
I IEE 4199-0640. 00:008480049 53-00 11 40 49 58 + 3 40 Home Economics .............. 59 41 
Home Economics ................+.: + 9 87 5 1 0 94 Manual TAMING 26.656 cieccses 22 78 
OE eer re 0 7 97 10 0 6 S4 POyvscal TPAMing .266600cesess 64 36 
ig RT eee rere ee 1 . Sb 11 0 4 Sd WGUUOEE, 55.4 bs 5.605955 6.500 644006508 50 50 
ME kp goa 4 e664 Abas hws asses 3 11 93 2 ft) 5 93 ———. 


No department, except that of handwriting, 
shows any marked tendency to be called upon 
for service by principals; in art and nature 
study, teachers apparently request this assis- 
tance to a moderate extent; but to a large de- 
gree, special supervisory service during this 
week was initiated by the supervisors them- 
selves. 

In art, writing, music, and nature study, 
principals observed from 25 to 53 per cent of 
the supervisory service in its entirety; but with 
the exceptions of music and nature study, most 
of the service was not observed by principals at 
all. 

Table II is based on all special supervisory 
service rendered, whether in the schools, the 
office, or elsewhere. Obviously. principals would 
not be expected to observe office work or other 
types of service performed away from the 
schools. When all such types of service have 
been eliminated and percentages computed only 
on such activities as principals could observe. 
we obtain the data presented in Table ITI. 





TABLE ITII—EXTENT OF OBSERVATION BY 
PRINCIPALS 
Per Cent of Direct Service Observed 
More Less 


than than Not 
Department In Full half half at all 

MD 55:6 4440545%8 0000008 Bs! 15 8 38 
EE 6:400s8 650005404 63 11 8 18 
EE  6:6:0: 5044659050008 56 2 4 28 
Nature Study ......... 68 10 4 18 
Home Economics ...... 10 2 0 88 
Manual Training ..... 8 0 16 76 
Physical Training .... 15 0 bt) 7s 


UE ah 6-4-0080 84056 22 0 10 6S 


This computation serves, of course, to in- 
crease in every case the percentage of super- 
visory service observed in full and to decrease 
the part not observed at all. The most signifi- 
cant change takes place in the case of hand- 
writing where the per cent of service observed 
in its entirety is more than doubled and the 
part not observed at all reduced from 61 to 18 
per cent. 

Table IT is significant in this connection be- 
cause it gives a rather significant measure of 


TABLE IV 


Per cent of time devoted to these 
five activities used for: 
Demon- Class Build- 
stration Ob- ing Conferences 
Teach- ser- Meet- Teach- Prin- 


Departments ing vation ings er cipal 
POND. Skike +o 50604865098 64 0 2 15 19 
WOME. £6é04000s0050 80 0 0 11 9 
MEE. 66346-00510 609 4% 85 6 2 3 4 
Nature Study ........ 64 0 6 0 30 
Home Economics ..... 0 43 0 42 15 
Manual Training .... 0 82 0 10 8 
Physical Training ... 10 68 2 11 9 
ere ner 4 62 0 24 10 





the contaet of principals with the special super- 
visory program as a whole. 

The next significant data of the survey con- 
cern the principal types of direct supervisory 
activity. Table IV presents, by departments. 
the relative percentages of supervisory service 
devoted to five types of activity. 

The pereentages of Table IV are not based on 
the total service of each department, but on the 
service devoted to the five particular activities 
considered. The purpose of the table is to ex- 
hibit differences in emphasis in the types of 
supervisory technics employed. Four depart- 
ments seem to rely largely upon demonstration 
teaching; three spend a major portion of their 
time in class observation, and one divides the 
time almost equally between class observation 
and conferences with the teachers. In addition, 
the art and special class departments make a 
rather free use of teacher and principal confer- 
ences, and the supervisor of nature study, of 
conferences with principals. 

In addition to the types of supervisory tech- 
nies employed by each department, it is impor- 
tant to know approximately what portion of 
the time of supervisors was spent in the schools 
in direct supervisory activity, and what portion 
was devoted to office work, preparation of bulle- 
tins, exhibits, and other activities which contrib- 
ute indirectly. These data are given in 


Table V. 





DR. RICHARD B. DUGDALE 
President of the School Board, Seuth Bend, Ind. 


‘Includes demonstration teaching, class observation, 
building and sectional meetings, conferences with 
principal and teachers, and other activities in schools 
directly related to the improvement of teaching in the 
special departments. 

“Includes preparation of bulletins, courses of study, 
and all other indirect service. 


Table V_ reveals a wide variation in the 
amount of direct supervisory service, the range 
being from 22 to 78 per cent. Other things 
being equal, departments should be able to give 
approximately equal portions of their time to 
direct service in the schools. This table seems 
to indicate that some departments are loaded 
with additional duties. or that they are not so 
well organized and not functioning so ade- 
quately as others. 

A study of column 4 of the survey sheets re- 
vealed the fact that some of the departments are 
definitely committed to the policy of taking 
teachers of one or more grades out of their 
classrooms to observe demonstration lessons, and 
that such classrooms are left without teacher 
supervision during these periods. Column 7 of 
these sheets showed that the classroom teachers, 
as well as others, almost invariably “observed 
and asked questions.” Column 8 of the survey 
sheets showed a wide variation in the types of 
supervisory activity. It is impossible to evalu- 
ate this service (in fact it was difficult to 
identify some of it clearly) from the limited 
descriptions possible in the space provided. It 
appears, however, to center on significant as- 
pects of the work of the various special depart- 
ments, and from such evidence as exists, to be 
of a high quality. 
DR. DUGDALE REAPPOINTED TO SOUTH 

BEND SCHOOL BOARD 

Dr. Richard B. Dugdale, who was reappointed 
on July 15 to his fourth successive term on the 
school board of South Bend, Indiana, has begun 
his tenth vear as a member of that body. Dr. 
Dugdale has been president of the school board 
for the past eight vears and has completed nine 
years as a member. 

Dr. Dugdale was first appointed to the board 
by the mayor and was later reappointed at the 
expiration of his first three-year term. THe was 
again reappointed by a succeeding mayor, and 
his present reappointment comes at the hand of 
a third mayor. 

During Dr. Dugdale’s service on the board, 
the city has seen its greatest growth and the 
school population has grown by leaps and 
bounds. With the growth has come the mod- 
ernization of the school system and the build- 
ing up of a new and efficient school plant. 


(To be concluded) 
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The problem of heating and ventilating school 
buildings assumes proportions which are not 
readily appreciated. In a recent report of the 
United States Bureau of Education it was 
stated that 26,458,655 pupils of all ages were 
enrolled in and attending some kind of school, 
either public or private. (These figures are 
based only on reports received by the bureau.) 
When we remember that many institutions 
either do not fill out these reports at all and 
some give incomplete data, it seems quite pos- 
sible that we have to do with the housing con- 
ditions, at some time or other, of nearly one 
third of our national population—an astounding 
number. 


The rural districts are credited with 186,532 
buildings, while the cities of 2,500 population 
or Over are estimated to have about 57,000 more, 
a total of almost 250,000 buildings. These build- 
ings range from the one-room structure housing 
a half dozen children, to the palatial cosmo- 
politan high school, accommodating 4,000 or 
5,000. It is no wonder that some of the best 
engineering talent of the country is interested 
in this vast problem of providing proper air 
conditions for 35 millions of human beings. 

Not only is it a problem of trying to do the 
best we can, but we must do so for an ethical 
reason, if for no other. If a building is im- 
properly constructed, unsafe, or poorly heated 
or ventilated, then we stay away; we are not 
obliged to enter or stay in it. The public 
school, however, is a different matter. Our at- 
tendance laws require children to attend school 
and remain there for from four to six hours per 
day, five days a week, and for ten months of the 
year—they have no choice. Under these condi- 
tions it is our duty to provide an environment 
which is hygienic and conducive to physical 
comfort. 

Comfort Essential to Mental Work 

It has not yet been established that cold feet 
and a warm head or a temperature of 80 degrees 
with a relative humidity of 20 per cent or even 
roasting on one side of the body next to a radi- 
ator and subjecting the other side to cold drafts, 
are conditions conducive to facilitating the 
learning process. We are still of the opinion 
that it becomes necessary to provide a reason- 
able condition of comfort, if we desire efficient 
mental concentration on the child’s part. 

Unfortunately or fortunately, as you may 
take it, we are now not sure what constitutes 
comfort or what exact air conditions are neces- 
sary to produce optimum comfort, both physi- 
ological and psychological. Do not misunder- 
stand, however. We have made progress, much 
progress, since Pettenkofer’s dictum, that the 
evil effects of the air in a poorly ventilated room 
are due to some kind of organic poison given off 
by the human body. The carbon-dioxide theory 
of ventilation is also a burst bubble. But we 
are still on a 30-cubic-feet-of-air-per-child basis. 
This remnant, based on old assumptions, is still 
with us and I have not yet been told by anyone, 
nor have I seen it in print, that this amount is 
scientifically correct. This is aside from the 
point that a certain amount of primary or out- 
side air is required, upon which all agree. The 
30-eubie-foot quantity is a concomitant factor 
of the older theories. Personally I am _ not 
worrying much about that part of the problem 
—we shall have more exact data on that, too, 
some time. But what should engage our atten- 


1The writer of the present paper has had the opportunity 
of officially inspecting hundreds of school buildings in Wis- 
consin and other north central states and has passed upon 
hundreds of plans and specifications for proposed school 
buildings to be erected in Wisconsin. His vigorous expres- 
sion on the theory and the problems of school ventilation 
was one of the features of the convention of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, May 20, 
1927. 


Some Aspects of Heating and Ventilating School Buildings’ 


H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of Buildings, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


tion is, What are the primary essentials of air 
conditioning? and, How may they best be met 
by reasonable standards of practice? 

As stated before, air conditioning is the prob- 
lem in any secondary occupation and of great- 
est importance in school buildings. We are sure 
that among some others there are a few out- 
standing factors which should be borne in mind 
when speaking of ventilation. These are (a) a 
certain amount of fresh air, (b) tempering the 
air supply usually adding some heat to it, (e) 
some air movement about the body, (d) a cer- 
tain percentage of humidity, (e) and some 
means of providing clean air where dust and 
dirt contamination are evident. The quanti- 
tative relationships existing among some of 
these items is primarily one determined empiri- 
cally (experimentally) or based on individual 
reactions, the latter being of great importance. 
Unscientific as it may be, we are dependent 
upon the subjective reaction of the individual 
for a goodly share of our standards in this di- 
rection. Individuals will feel cold or hot in 
spite of engineers’ formulae or health spe- 
cialists’ dicta. One error we have fallen into: 
We are too prone to accept the reaction of the 
adult, and do not concern ourselves enough with 
those of the child, for whom, primarily, air con- 
ditioning is brought about. Scientifically we 
are not sure of our ground, though we are pro- 
gressing in this direction. 

Control of Ventilation the Problem 

Taking it on the whole, and in a sensible way, 
we are confronted not so much by the variables 
of the items previously mentioned as we are by 
a more important factor, that of their control. 
Without this our problems become a hundred- 
fold more complex, and in fact they are impos- 
sible of solution. What behooves it if we have 
tempered fresh air in motion, with humidity 
and clean air, if we have no means of con- 
trolling these variables from time to time as 
atmospherie conditions change and call for re- 
adjustments? The problem is not one of simu- 
lating outdoor conditions at all, as some seem 
to think. We are concerned with a group of 
individuals who perforce are tied down to their 
seats by their work and who cannot do their best 
unless they are provided with a reasonable 
amount of moving, clean air (at a proper tem- 
perature) conducive to carrying off surplus 
body heat at a reasonable rate. In most cases 
outside air will not meet these requirements, as 
the conditions cannot be controlled. In cities 
and congested areas, this matter of control as- 
sumes sometimes huge proportions, much 
greater than in the open country, and even here 
conditions are by no means perfect. 

The influence of physiological comfort upon 
“psychological comfort” or mental effort is so 
well established that no point need be made of 
it here. Anything which contributes to the 
closeness of this relationship is well worth 
while, and even the maligned report of the New 
York Commission on Ventilation brings this to 
the fore and offers proof. The educator and 
school administrator is of course fully aware of 
this side of the problem and usually lends his 
support to any scheme which will bring about 
this proper relationship. 

Unfortunately the same statement cannot be 
made with reference to the general public, 
school patrons or even many _ school-board 
officials, especially in the smaller communities. 
With so many it is a problem of supplying heat, 
and it is surprising how little attention is paid 
to providing either air movement or air supply 
so necessary to comfort. Fortunately movement 
and supply are somewhat in evidence where any 
heat is provided. Much education of school 
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officials is needed, and a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary theories of air movements and con- 
comitant ventilation problems should be neces- 
sary equipments of those responsible for the 
physical administration of school plants. 
The Urge of Economy 

Interestingly enough it is not always a case 
of ignorance; just as often there are other fac- 
tors which affect the situation. The fact that 
an elaborate and efficient equipment is provided 
for heating and ventilating a building is no 
criterion that it will either be operated con- 
sistently or judiciously. And we need not go to 
the smaller cities or the country to find this 
operating problem confronting us, especially as 
regards ventilating apparatus. Nearly fifty per 
cent of the cities having such equipment do not 
operate it consistently, as recent investigations 
show. Air washers and filter are shut down; it 
costs too much to operate them. Fans on one 
hundred-per-cent-blast “jobs” are shut down 
and the system is used as a gravity job until 
cold weather forces operation; it costs too much, 
Split heating and ventilating systems are noto- 
rious offenders in this respect, as usually enough 
direct radiation is provided to supply heat 
losses and the air supply apparently is an inci- 
dental matter. Gravity-indirect systems for 
ventilating purposes are nearly always useless. 

It is interesting to note that the failure of 
apparatus to perform and create proper air con- 
ditioning in the above situations is due to lack 
of control. The systems are left to the vagaries 
of wind and weather, to kind Providence, and 
to the ingenuity of the designing engineer who 
has developed systems which have such a large 
margin of safety that parsimonious human de- 
sire to the contrary, the “jobs” do give some 
assurance of functioning. The pity of it is that 
the results, both immediate, so far as comfort 
is concerned, and remote, so far as the learning 
of the child is involved, may be so much better 
if this problem were approached by all con- 
cerned in an earnest and cooperative spirit. We 
needs must educate here! 

This problem of consistent operation is one of 
plain common sense. If air conditions warrant 
the installation of washers, then they should be 
operated. If the design of the building calls 
for a “blast job” to furnish air and heat, then 
the fan should be operated. If air conditioning 
calls for a humidity supply and control, then 
this should be provided. It is taken for granted 
that unbiased engineering service was had origi- 
nally. If experience shows any device is not 
needed, due to changing conditions, then it had 
better be removed. 


The Fetish of Closed Windows 

At the same time it is to be conceded that 
there is oftentimes too slavish an adherence to 
certain operating rules. If the tempered air in 
a split system is able to provide for heat losses 
for a good share of the year, then it is common 
sense to cut off the direct radiation and run the 
fans to both heat and ventilate and not neces- 
sarily operate both direct and indirect radiators 
under these conditions. 


Again, I am not at all sure that the edict, 
“keep windows closed,” used as an operating 
slogan in a split or blast system is at all times 
defensible. I know the argument full well, that 
it unbalances the system and some rooms get 
more air supply than others. It is, however, 
very doubtful that this matter should be carried 
to such an extreme as to threaten a teacher 
with discharge if she opens a window. It is also 
a matter of observation that opening some win- 
dows does not produce deleterious effects and 
that the unbalancing is more of a phrase than 
an actuality. I have plenty of data to prove 
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this. For example, among other buildings, I 
tested a school recently where a split svstem 
was installed. The fans, for a wonder, were 
delivering an air volume close to the theoretical 
30 cubic feet per minute per child, in the seven 
rooms tested. The vents were taking care of 
from 36 to 61 per cent of the air delivered; the 
balance was to be accounted for in leakage. An 
open window did not materially change condi- 
tions except in one room on the windward side 
where the air supply via inlet was reduced 4 
per cent and the exhaust increased 14 per cent. 
And yet the engineer, janitor, principal, and 
superintendent threatened the teachers in this 
school with dire punishment if a window were 
opened, 

It has been found that overheating is the 
béte noir of the schoolhouse problem, the cost 
of operation notwithstanding. This also in spite 
of automatic control. It appears, and I have 
proved it many times, that the thermostatic 
setting of 68 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit is not at 
all a criterion of the general temperature con- 
ditions in a room at large. Too much reliance 
is placed upon this setting. For example, a case 
of bad practice, gave temperature variations 
from the lowest of 69 to 76 degrees at the 
breathing zone taken at eight points in the 
room, and yet the thermostatic setting was 69 
degrees, and it was accurate too, as subsequent 
tests showed. The effect of air motion at that 
point, in addition to rather high conductivity 
of the wall here, gave rise to the difference. I 
have found more cases of this kind than would 
be expected. Some experimentation is necessary 
to arrive at proper results. Looking at a ther- 
mometer periodically is inane unless proper op- 
erating conditions follow in its wake. 

State Control Necessary 

In my field work, which is quite extensive 
and covers all kinds of schools, jobs, and condi- 
tions, I hear from. many sides an objection 
raised to authoritative control of school-build- 
ing and school-heating-and-ventilating design 
or rather to supervisory authority controlling 
design. It is to be granted that if all designs 
for heating and ventilating layouts were de- 
veloped by first-class competent engineers, there 
might be little need for supervisory checking. 
In many cases this condition is met and good 
jobs result. If this were universal the incompe- 
tent and inexpert designer would soon starve; 
but good architects are now doing little with 
this part of their planning and are leaving it to 
the consulting engineer. As a matter of public 
policy and to safeguard the inherent rights of 
the school children, it becomes necessary to have 
some supervisory agency which will be respon- 
sible for the proper installation and operation 
of heating and ventilating devices in school- 
houses; and this is entirely aside from the mat- 
ter of standards. Therefore, heating and ven- 
tilating codes, either state or local, are nec- 
essary. 

So far as these standards are concerned, there 
“an be little quarrel of essence as no one can 
prove his own are correct. We do not know 
whether we always need 30 cubic feet of air per 
minute per person; we do not know whether 68 
degrees Fahrenheit is the correct temperature, 
when humidity percentages are permitted to 
vary from 30 to 60 at this temperature; we do 
not know whether air should be recirculated 
from 56 to 80 per cent of that supplied to a 
schoolroom, as somebody contends. As a matter 
of fact, I have checked up dozens of schools 
where one and all of these standards have not 
been met at times, and yet the results have not 
been fatal. The matter of control again in- 
trudes itself. “But lest I be again misunder- 
stood, it is pertinent to say that within reason- 
able limitations there are accepted standards 
which are of proven value and are used as a 
basis of design and many, such as the calcula- 
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tion of heat losses, efficiency of heating devices, 
etc., have reached a real scientific altitude. It 
is only those standards which are of subjective 
interpretation which are at times in question. 
It is to the credit of the engineer that he is not 
satisfied with present accomplishments and is 
constantly striving for additional light and in- 
formation. Only in dissatisfaction is there 
progress. 
The Objection to Authority 

To come back once more to this matter of 
authority: There are several classes of indi- 
viduals who object to it. First, there is the 
man who objects to it for no particular reason 
except that he believes in “liberty,” whatever 
that is. Second, there is the person who objects 
to authority or supervision because it is au- 
thority; he can advance no particular reason 
against it, but “just does not believe in it.” The 
opinion of these classes is worthless. In the 
third class are those who believe the regulations 
set up are onerous, too severe, or improper. 
They are usually sincere in their beliefs but 
cannot as a rule prove they are right. Here it 
is good common sense to defer to the expert 
whose opinions (many opinions of many, many 
experts) are contained in and make up standards 
and codes. Then there is the engineer whose 
opinions are based upon much experience and 
who conscientiously believes he is right and 
usually can offer proof for his views. He is the 
one who counts and whose efforts make for 
progress and result in code changes. Indi- 
vidual opinion to the contrary, codes do give 
better layouts as a matter of practice and ob- 
servation, than if no standards were set up. 

It does not seem necessary to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the various common systems of 
heating and ventilating. Probably all of you 
have had much experience with them and are 
thoroughly familiar with their theories, opera- 
tion, and relative value under varying condi- 
tions. There is no one system; all have their 
limitations which are clearly realized by the 
engineer and those selling them. The furnace 
jobs are being improved and are coming to the 
front in a number of very large installations, 
Steam jobs, both split and all-blast, are con- 
stantly being improved, and even the lowly one- 
room schoolhouse which has received the least 
attention is now provided with jacketed stoves 
or small furnaces which are fourfold better than 
those of even ten or fifteen vears ago. 

There are now being brought to our attention, 
quite forcibly at times, two systems of ventila- 
tion which it may be well to discuss briefly. 
They are the unit-room ventilation and the 
so-called window ventilation. 

Unit Ventilation Problems 

Unit-room ventilation is receiving increased 
attention both from engineers and school off- 
cials. These systems have many good points, 
ae eee ee ee eee ee ee ee es eo ee eee ee ee 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


School administration is not something that 
can be carried on by rules, regulations, and 
orders. The highest type of efficiency is that 
which recognizes human relationships. School 
teachers, like other people, work for a living, but 
if their work is to count as a distinct contribution 
to the welfare of mankind, there must be a real 
liking for their work and a pride in individual 
accomplishment.—Service of head and hand can 
be bought and paid for, and the return for the 
money paid will be a fair day’s work. But the 
surplus of service, the loyal cooperation, and the 
desire to do good work as individuals for the 
benefit of the whole school and because of a 
group pride in the school—these things cannot 
be bought and paid for in dollars and cents. This 
type of service cannot be commanded through 
rules and regulations of the administrative organi- 
zation, but no organization can properly be 


.termed “efficient” in the best sense unless this 


kind of service is the dominating influence of the 
organization. 

—W. C. McGINNIS, Superintendent, Revere, 
Massachusetts. 
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such as a high diffusive factor, more independ- 
ence, small vent-flue areas, and good control. In 
practice I have found nearly every unit tested 
to be delivering the proper and rated air vol- 
ume. Improvement has led to the virtual elimi- 
nation of the fan noise and in fact I have heard 
plenum systems more noisy than the room ven- 
tilator. The matter of teacher control is, how- 
ever, a delusion. The teachers have plenty to 
do besides tending to the unit and they forget 
all about it. On the other hand, centralized or 
janitorial control also leaves something to be 
desired. I have found plenty of units running 
at reduced speed to save fuel and expense, as 
the major heat losses were being taken care of by 
direct radiation. Consequently, air supply was 
at a low ebb and in some instances shut off 
entirely. Here, as elsewhere, education is 
needed. Probably an all-blast job could serve 
best here, but I could almost wager that the 
units would be operated as gravity jobs—in fact 
I have seen them so operated. The main objec- 
tion to these units is their lack of humidity 
supply—at least a reliable, well-designed and 
controllable one. No doubt this problem will 
also soon be solved. 


Due to the high velocity intake, these units 
should be provided with efficient filters, espe- 
cially as much of the air is taken in close to the 
ground and near streets, playground, ete. Under 
these circumstances these units are likely to 
discharge much dust and dirt. These units also 
lend themselves rather well to modernizing o'd 
steam jobs of the gravity-indirect type and 
where ventilation is entirely absent. 

It is with some temerity that I touch upon 
the so-called window ventilation, which, of 
course, is not window ventilation at all, as we 
think of it. There has been so much discussion 
of this topic, some quite temperate and much 
not so, that I shall confine myself to just a few 
outstanding factors. 


Window Ventilation in the North 

It may be conceded that in some parts of the 
country some ventilation may be provided by 
the use of open windows, especially where 
weather conditions are quite constant or not 
severe. But how this problem is to be solved in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, and even in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or Iowa, ete., where tem- 
peratures fall to minus 30 degrees Fahrenheit 
and lower quite frequently, has not yet been 
stated. 

The general statements made regarding this 
going-back-to-nature system are that it pro- 
motes health, is much cheaper than other sys- 
tems in both operation and first cost, and that it 
is simpler and devoid of complications (New 
York Report). And yet in nearly every instance 
no mention is made of the fact that room sizes 
must be very materially increased, that this 
entails greater heat losses and consequently 
more fuel consumption, that larger vent ducts 
must be installed, that an inefficient means is 
used te temper the air, that south and east ex- 
posure of rooms is taboo and more important 
than all else, that effective control is virtually 
lacking. 

Quite recently a number of studies have been 
made on the basis of both standard plenum sys- 
tems and “window ventilation.” The theoretical 
results as well as the practical ones certainly do 
not bear out the statement that we are wasting 
millions on mechanical ventilation. What there 
is about this means, except “gentle and variable 
air currents and movements”(?), which present 
systems cannot supply as well and with less ex- 
pense, is to be still proved. The New York 
Report certainly does not prove it, nor say so, 
for it recommends mechanical systems with the 
other in the same breath. It is hoped that the 
Rochester, N. Y., experiment will give us scien- 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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Accounting for the School Plant 
The possible losses that may come from the 


failure to appreciate values when cash is con- 
verted into goods has already been pointed out. 
When the accounting aspects of school adminis- 
tration are properly correlated with the educa- 
tional service demanded of the plant, the public 
can expect a maximum continued service, from 
the property made available, at minimum cost. 
The dependence of school-plant management 
upon records and accounting reports becomes 
more clearly evident as one considers this fact 
ond the other principles outlined above. The 
records and accounts to be kept are determined 
largely by the information that management 
needs. The executive can more intelligently 
formulate policies for the management and 
financing of the school plant after an analysis 
of carefully-prepared reports. 

The accounting procedure adopted for the 
criginal purchase and payment for the various 
property elements is practically the same as 
that involved in the purchase of supplies, or 
the payment for services. After this original 
purchase the accounting of property differs 
materially because of the time-service factor. 
Time changes values and this variation in value 
makes it practically impossible to account for 
property on an absolute basis. It becomes fre- 
quently necessary to estimate values, and in 
turn the better the accounting the more reliable 
and useful will be the estimates. 


Current Expenditures and Capital Outlays 
There has been much confusion in contrast- 


ing current expenditures and capital outlays. 
The differences between the expenditures made 
by a school district for current needs and those 
made for property are in reality only relative. 
Supplies and services are usually consumed 
during use, while the plant continues in exist- 


ence and renders service year after year. Be- 
cause of the extended time element school- 


property expenditures have been referred to as 
public investments. It is questionable whether 
such expenditures are investments any more 
than the payments for current supplies or serv- 
ice, In considering property accounting and 
management it is important to view current 
expenditures and capital outlays in their rela- 
tive aspects. 

Property may be paid for in one of three ways. 
It may be paid for from reserve funds accumu- 
lated in advance, currently, or on the “pay-as- 
Property may also be bought 
and paid for out of funds received from bond 
sales.16 JTrrespective of the method of purchase 
the relationship between the funds and the prop- 
erty is lost as soon as it is made available for 
use, The holders of the bonds have no lien on 
the property purchased with the funds received 
from the bonds.1* The financial plan to provide 
the funds for the necessary plant expenditures 
is the important problem for the school execu- 
tive to consider. In making such a plan educa- 
tional management is confronted with three 
major problems, the financing of the current 
educational program, the financing of the serv- 
ice needs or plant program (including indebted- 
ness), and the inter-relationship of these two. 
Unless they are considered together, the cost of 
the service requirements, or the debt burden 
incurred to provide them, may directly restrict 
the current educational needs. Under such cir- 
cumstances the generation of children passing 
through school are required to shoulder the 
burden through the curtailment of the educa- 


you-go” basis.!9 


*Elements of School Finance—Pittinger, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


“School Bonds—Fowlkes, J. G. Bruce Publishing Co. 


"The Balance Sheet in Public School Reports—Fred 
“Ngelhardt, School Board Journal, August, 1925. 
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Principles Governing Management and Accounting for the School Plant 
Prof. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 
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tional offering due them. This is well illus- 
trated by the following example:'§ 


Year Valuation Indebtedness 
BE I 646 aa seeineeea $956,318 $193,000 
Current tax rate 
(mills) 
63.9 


Increase tax rate re- 
quired to meet 
bonds coming due 
(mills) 

26.7 


It is quite obvious that the current program 
cannot be expanded with such an annual in- 
crease in tax rate (26.7 mills) for debt service. 
In fact, under these circumstances, a call for 
retrenchment can normally be expected. Ade- 
quate planning and accounting could have fore- 
stalled this situation. 

The important problem to be considered in 
the relationship of current expenditures and 
capital outlays is that each year must pay its 
fair and proportionate part of the plant cost. 
What constitutes a fair distribution of cost is 
a problem to be solved. The question of the 
period over which plant cost should be dis- 
tributed is also an important one for considera- 
tion. It is a function of management to solve 
these problems and for accounting to help sup- 
ply the facts. 


Values of School Plant 

The time-service element creates in property 
many values. The value attributed to property 
at any one time depends upon the purpose for 
which the value is desired. It has already been 
pointed out that these values are frequently esti- 
mates, and require precaution and discretion 
in their use. School districts are not taxed, and 
never contemplate selling out. School property 
is not influenced by a number of such motives 
as make salable or taxable values important 
considerations. 


When a public-school enterprise is contrasted 
with the money value of property in private 
business, it appears that the value of the school 
property is measured primarily in terms of its 
service value. In general the elements of a 
school plant should be so selected, located, con- 
structed, maintained, and operated, and in fact 
so adapted to the service needs, that the long- 
run cost may be a minimum and the service 


Robbinsdale Survey. 
of Minnesota. 


Fred Engelhardt. University 





THE MOST TYPICAL AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRL. 


The original of the above delightful portrait painting, 
Ethel Winter, age 13, was selected as the typical American 
school girl to greet Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh during his 
visit to New York City. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Winter and is a pupil of Public School 93, 
New York City. (Photograph by Wide World Photos.) 
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use a maximum. It is in terms of these ele- 
ments that school-plant values must be deter- 
mined. The school plant has little value when 
it fails to meet service requirements. 


The Cost Value 

The cost value of the school plant or its vari- 
ous elements is basic to all other valuation con- 
siderations. Accounting must show in complete 
detail this value. All other values are related 
directly, or indirectly, to cost. Cost can be 
determined accurately, and should comprise all 
payments, including materials, labor, placement, 
transportation. engineering, and such expendi- 
tures providing for bond issues, and legal fees, 
made in obtaining the funds necessary for pur- 
chase and making the property fit for its service 
use. 

Changes in Cost Values 

Original cost values are modified on the books 
or records from time to time, by expenditures 
for capital outlays. Parts of the plant will 
require renewal or replacement, as for example, 
the installation of a new boiler or the replace- 
ment of furniture and equipment. These altera- 
tions and replacements may increase the value 
of the property. It is not always an easy task 
to differentiate in the accounting between main- 
tenance and capital outlays. The dividing line 
must frequently be made arbitrarily and should 
be consistently followed once a policy is estab- 
lished, 

The following practice is recommended as a 
procedure to differentiate between expenditures 
for maintenance and capital outlays. Assume 
the old boiler, referred to above, cost $1,000 
and was replaced by one costing $1,500. The 
additional expenditure of $500 would be charged 
to capital outlay, while the $1,000 becomes a 
maintenance-replacement charge. 


Factors Affecting Plant Values 
School-plant values are not alone affected by 


the modifications due to replacements or capital 
expenditures but are subject to hazards and 
risks, The nature of these risks depend largely 
on the kind, use, and location of the property. 
These risks may be summarized under those of: 
depreciation, obsolescence, inadequacy, and such 
risks arising from fires, chance destruction, and 
accidents. 

These hazards must be considered by those 
responsible for school property. They must be 
anticipated and avoided insofar as is humanly 
possible. Property accounting can be very serv- 
iceable in providing many of the essential facts 
requisite to planning the necessary measures to 
meet these risks. 

Depreciation 

All the elements of a school plant do not 
1emain in service for the same period. This is 
at once apparent if the useful life of a motor. 
bus is contrasted with a teacher’s desk. The 
useful service life of these properties will vary 
irrespective of use and maintenance. Even 
though property is efficiently and satisfactorily 
cared for it will still decrease in value. This 
decrease in value where property is maintained 
and operated effectively and efficiently is called 
normal depreciation. Normal depreciation can 
be anticipated and accounted for within certain 
limits of accuracy, depending largely on ac- 
counting and statistical facts available. In the 
study of the depreciation of school buildings in 
New York State,!® it was found that the annual 
depreciation in city school buildings in that 
state approximated two per cent, while the de- 
preciation of buildings in rural districts more 
nearly approximated three per cent. It should 


“Financing of Education in New York State, page 
85, Strayer & Haig. Macmillan Co, 


| 
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be observed that these figures were determined 
on the basis of the present life of these prop- 
erties and the conditions resulting from the 
existing maintenance policies pursued. This 
investigation, no doubt, includes many build- 
ings which, measured on the basis of their serv- 
ice value, would require abandonment and 
replacement. The depreciation estimates in this 
study probably do not represent normal depre- 
ciation, but rather a general depreciation 
resulting from a great variety of maintenance 
policies, or in fact, no policy of maintenance in 
many localities. 

The yearly depreciation in value of a school 
building is illustrated in diagram No. 1. In 
the diagram it was assumed that the building 
cost $105,000, that the salvage value was $5,000, 
and the life of the building was fifty years. 


$120,000 


Depreciation _—‘| 
100,000 | Cost of Building $105,000 
|| Salvage Value § 5,000 
|| Estimated Life:50 years 
| Annual Depreciation : 
| $100,000 - § 2000 
80,000 = 


60,000 
40,000 


20,000 








: 0 
0 10 20 30 40 50 


DIAGRAM 1. YEARLY DEPRECIATION OF A 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Depreciation 
The depreciation rate of other elements of the 
school plant depends largely on the nature of 
the property, their use, and maintenance. The 
following examples are illustrative of the varia- 
tions in the rate of depreciation of certain 


articles: 
Estimated annual depreciation 


Item per cent of full value 
DRI 6.5 66 606.000. 66d eee Reon 22 
pS PRP ER EER EER ee 10 
Furniture and fixtures............. 6 
LADPATY DOGKS 2 occccccccsccccescces 10 


Accounting for Depreciation 


The normal depreciation of a piece of prop- 
erty varies with time and its value when ready 
for discard. The purposes of accounting for 
depreciation in a private enterprise vary some- 
what from that of a public enterprise. These 
variances are largely due to the essential re- 
quirements in private enterprise, that is, to keep 
capital intact, and to permanently maintain the 
original values. This is essential when one con- 
siders the nature of the enterprise. The plant 
in public-school administration has the one 
major purpose, viz., efficient, continued service. 
The purpose of accounting for depreciation is 
to provide the necessary facts to school manage- 
ment as will point out possible means of improv- 
ing this service, and reduce to a minimum the 
“current” and “long-time” cost of the plant. To 
carry out these principles in public-school man- 
agement, property values must be preserved. 

It has been pointed out that the rate of de- 
preciation depends on the kind of property 
under consideration, its use and maintenance. 
For this reason it is necessary to account for 
the depreciation of the various elements of the 
school plant. There are a number of ways in 
which this is done in private business. Some 
provide a reserve for depreciation and mainte- 
nance to which all charges for maintenance 
and replacements are made, Others provide a 
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reserve out of income for normal depreciation 
only. It seems highly desirable that these two 
factors be separated in accounting. By doing 
this, normal depreciation can be more accu- 
rately estimated and the maintenance policies 
and program adequately checked. 


TABLE Ill 
Depreciated Value of School Buildings 


Estimated 
depreciated 
Year of Total Value 1920 
School Construction Cost Rate 2 per cent 

® -satncanees 897 $ 73,692 $ 39,794 
Mm gsviasmaass 1899 45,332 26,293 
D atiaewnaaa 1900 113,000 67,800 
Be steeveusas 1898 93,385 52,296 
 Aamiasercion 1896 61,000 30,500 
S ssceoncawa 1899 91,666 53,166 
ae Aeencous 1911 88,993 72,974 
sada eeu 1919 3,178 3,110 
. camanenked 1897 59,618 32,194 
Me? ac wawa ues 1900 44,442 26,665 
Be sax esensee 1915 16,079 15,571 
ME Siskaeewas 1910 260,000 208,000 


OCMEsa66d.50 5504 seed $950,880 $627,265 


It is questionable whether the practice of 
establishing an actual cash reserve for deprecia- 
tion is desirable in public-school business. The 
experience of the American public with sinking 
funds for bond issues no doubt helps to diseour- 
age such a_ practice. The many _ problems 
included in the administration of a reserve fund 
hardly warrant the advisability of providing for 
depreciation in this manner for the majority of 
school districts. 





An accounting reserve for depreciation, how- 
ever, is not only desirable, but essential, to the 
economic and efticient operation and mainte- 


‘nance of a school plant. Available rates must 


be used until school accounting ean establish 
more accurate estimates for plant depreciation. 
The following tabulation was made to illustrate 
the changes in valuation due to normal depre- 
ciation. 


August, 1927 


needs will rarely be faced with sudden burdens 
due to inadequacy. 


Salvage Value of the School Plant 
It has already been pointed out that in the 


administration of school property many econo- 
mies are possible where reuse is contemplated 
and where, through the proper repair depart- 
ment, parts are salvaged and remade into usable 
property. It is important that a detailed ac- 
counting analysis of the work of such a depart- 
ment be available. Such salvage must be 
justified, the renovated property must be re- 
valued and accounted for on reuse. 

In determining the rate of depreciation the 
salvage value of property is necessary. In 
estimating this rate in advance the salvage value 
must likewise be estimated in advance, and 
where facts are available more satisfactory esti- 
mates can, of course, be made. It is question- 
able whether it is worth while in accounting 
for depreciation of items of small value, to con- 
sider the salvage. In the case of buildings it 
should be done. Yet this is frequently difficult 
unless accounting for sites and buildings are 
kept separate. 

In accounting for the depreciation or appre- 
ciation of land it is usually assumed that land 
values do not change in the same sense as prop- 
erty. It is pointed out by Strayer and Haig?! 
“that contrary to the general impression insofar 
as school sites are concerned, there is but a 
slight inerease in the value of the land when 
taken over a long period.” The following table 
illustrates the salvage value of several items of 
school property in Philadelphia. The apprecia- 
tion of value in these cases is due to the in- 
creased valuation of land. 

In estimating the salvage value of property in 
advance in order to determine the rate of de- 





TABLE IV 
Salvage Value of Certain Abandoned School Property, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Location of Date of 


property Construction 
IN ea 55-45 Gdn ones eae ais Ss Owe eee ew bee eee 1870 
og RIOT CCT CCP OCRE CEES ECCT ETC CR 1906 
I a. 5c. ak 6950406604409 NER OES OEE SA SRE 1827 
ree Ce Tre PREC eT eT eee Te eer 1873 
| BPC Tere Cee CC eT re Cer Cer re 1867 


‘Building and site purchased together. 
“Building torn down prior to sale. 





These data were derived from applying a two 
per cent annual depreciation rate to a group of 
school buildings in one city.°°. The depreciation 
estimates are made as of 1920. 
Obsolescence 
Property not only depreciates but may become 
obsolete. Obsolescence is not depreciation. A 
textbook may be superseded by a new edition, 
and yet it may have depreciated but little. 
Various equipment may become suddenly obso- 
lete through invention or the adoption of better 
methods or technics of instruction. Obsoles- 
cence cannot be readily anticipated. In spite 
of this, management must be prepared to meet 
the conditions resulting from obsolescence when 
they arise in order that the financial emergency 
be minimized. The current program and the 
anticipated financial plans should not be un- 
necessarily interfered with by the failure to 
anticipate these things. 
Inadequacy 
Inadequacy is not depreciation. A school 
building may become completely inadequate 
with the sudden growth of a community. The 
reorganization of a school system may reveal 
many school buildings poorly adapted for the 
needs of the new organization. Flexibility in 
construction, designs permitting ready expan- 
sion, anticipating by advanced planning both 
site and building needs, planning interior of 
buildings, are among the factors that may 
reduce inadequacies. It is well to remember 
that the most important factor concerned with 
inadequacy is anticipation through intelligent 
planning. School systems that anticipate future 


“Superior Survey. Board of Education, Superior, 
Wis. 


Cost of Cost Date Amount 
building of site of sale of sale 
$19,420 $ 3.000 1924 $ 21,264 
15,0006 = .seces 1924 29,176 
28,265 6.500 1925 149,490 
28.460 6.000 1925 125,235 
or 21.200 1925 11.967- 


preciation requires accurate accounting records 
of similar cases, if the salvage value is to be 
at all consistent with actual conditions. 

(To be Concluded in September) 


“Financing Education in New York State, page 89, 
Strayer and Haig. 
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LIFE’S LESSONS 


Dear little lad, with his face all a-frown, 

Tired as tired can be; 

Puzzled with lessons so tedious to learn, 

Leans up against Father’s knee. 

“Daddy!” he pleads, “won’t you help me with 
this? 

That brain of mine’s getting numb; 

’Rithmetic seems the worst bother there is; 

Somehow, I can’t do that sum!” 

Father looks down at the figures all wrong; 

Smiles, thinking back o’er the years; 

(Schoolbooks give way to the problems of life; 

Problems the wisest man fears); 

Shows the wee lad where to find his mistake; 

Soon the hard lesson is done. 

Reaching his goal of one hundred per cent 

Lad votes arithmetic “fun!” 

Father says: “Life’s an arithmetic class; 

All of us, Lad, are in school, 

Studying many a lesson each day, 

Under our Teacher's wise rule. 

Adding a little of courage and cheer; 

Subtracting the evil and pain; 

Learning to multiply kind thoughts and deeds; 

Dividing the blessings we gain.” 

“But, Father, is ever a lesson so hard, 

That even You can’t understand?” 

“Yes, Lad, there are some that are never worked 
out 

Except by the Teacher’s own hand. 





But just like yourself, we must work with a will, . 


And aim for the head of the class. 
Some day we will hear the approval “Well done!” 
And into a higher grade pass.” 

—Anna McNeil. 
wee emanate eae eee eae eee ae aMa ete 
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The high cost of providing buildings adequate 
to the needs of modern education is causing 
many communities, both urban and rural, to lie 
awake nights, financially speaking. In large 
urban centers, where wealth tends to concen- 
trate and where school affairs are less directly 
managed by the people of a community, this 
condition is perhaps less conspicuous than in 
small towns and the open country, where school 
affairs are rather directly managed and where 
wealth is likely to be somewhat less. The fact 
that a smaller proportion of urban dwellers pays 
taxes directly may also reduce the hesitancy in 
cities to embark on a school-building program. 
Whatever the causes, the fact remains that peo- 
ple in small towns and in the open country are 
slower to undertake the financial burden of 
school-building construction. As a consequence, 
many of our progressive states have developed 
programs of state aid for rural and consolidated 
school buildings, with the purposes in mind of 
stimulating communities to provide adequate 
buildings for school purposes, and of aiding 
them in the undertaking. 

State Provisions for Building Programs 

This study attempts to present the provisions 
of such states as have adopted building-aid pro- 
grams, and to evaluate the effects of these pro- 
grams in stimulating communities to building 
activity and in equalizing the burdens of build- 
ing costs. 

A. Provisions 

Alabama. State appropriation of $134,000 
annually, $2,000 to each county for erection, 
repair, and equipment of rural schoolhouses. 
Also $87,500 annually, 1919-1923, and any un- 
expended balances remaining to the credit of 
the counties minus a sum held back by the state 
superintendent to hire experts on schoolhouse 
construction, inspectors, ete., to be apportioned 
equally among counties. (Law of 1923, pp. 
128-9.) These apportionments are disbursed 
upon application to the county board. Appli- 
cation must be accompanied by: (1) donation 
locally of at least twice amount applied for; 
(2) guarantee of separate toilets; (3) deed in 
fee simple to State of Alabama to two acres if 
application concerns a two-room building, and 
five acres if a three- or more-room building. 
Grants shall be made as follows: (4) not more 
than $450, $900, $1,300, $1,800, $2,300 for one, 
two, three, four, five, or more rooms, respec- 
tively; (5) not more than $500 nor less than $50 
for repairs and equipment. In granting aid, 
“rooms” shall not include auditorium, or work- 
room, but additional aid may be given, above 
the grants in clause 4, of $500 for auditorium, 
and $400 for one workroom. (p. 63.) 

Delaware. For school buildings the state 
board may pay such part of the cost as it sees 
best, but the local board must file its building 
program with its biennial budget. (Law of 
1923, p. 42.) 

Minnesota. For buildings in consolidated dis- 
tricts, 40 per cent of the cost, but not to exceed 
$6,000 to any district for each such building. 
(Law of 1923, Sec. 223, 2.) 

Missouri. The state will pay one fourth of 
the cost of a consolidated building up to $2,000, 
provided it has a site of five acres and a satis- 
factory school building. (Law of 1923, See. 
112638. 


Nevada. The state superintendent is to de- 


duct from money to the credit of each district 
from apportionments received from state and 
county funds, all in excess of $350 per appor- 
tionment teacher, and to place these in the 
county reversion fund (but if trustees of the 
district can convince him that this excess or 
a part of it, is needed for buildings, repairs, or 
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State School-Building Aid Programs 


Point, Wis. 





maintenance, then he shall not deduct any of 
the excess, or such part of it. (Law of 1925, 
See, 15114.) 

New York. For a central rural school there 
shall be a building quota from the state, in 
amount one fourth of the sum actually expended 
for erection, enlarging, remodeling of a school 
building in its district, if commissioner ap- 
proves plans; but this quota is available only if 
expenditures of the district, exclusive of public 
moneys, exceed a five-mill levy. (Law of 1925, 
Ch. 678, Sec. 2.) 

North Carolina. The law permits three 
schemes of financing the building program: (1) 
local funds entirely; (2) fund provided equally 
by local district and county as a unit; (3) fund 
furnished entirely by county unit. The last of 
these is the plan favored by the state depart- 
ment. The state’s part in this program consists 
in two loan funds, aggregating about $16,500,- 
000, from which loans are made at low interest 
rates, from money obtained partly ($15,000,000) 
from the proceeds of sale of state bonds, for 
the erection of schoolhouses in rural territory 
in the various counties. (Letter from State 
Supt. A. T. Allen.) 

Oklahoma. In a consolidated district state 
aid is given for building, not to exceed one half 
the cost, and not over $2,500, and in a union 
graded district not over $1,250. A consolidated 
district must have three teachers, attendance of 
130, and at least a three-room building; union 
graded district, two teachers at the central build- 
ing, attendance of 40, and at least a two-room 
building. In districts of both types the area 
included must be not less than 25 square miles, 


and the assessed valuation not less than 
$200,000. (Law of 1923, p. 36ff.) 


South Carolina. The state will match each 
$100 raised locally for building purposes with 
$50 state aid. But no one school shall receive 
more than one fourth of the cost of completed, 
equipped building, nor more than $400, $600, 
$800, or $1,000 for a one-, two-, three-, or four- 
or more-room building, respectively. A second 
allotment on this basis may be made at the dis- 
cretion of the state board. An additional bonus 
of $50 may be granted in case two or more 
schools are consolidated (Sec. 2632). In no case 
shall the amount of state aid exceed the amount 
of extra county aid. The site is to be four acres, 
unless such is not obtainable. (Law of 1924, 
Sec. 2633.) 

Wisconsin. Appropriation of not over $10,000 
annually to help in the erection and equipment 
of consolidated buildings: one half the cost, but 
not to exceed $1,000, $1,500, $2,000, and $3,000 
for schools of one, two, three, and four depart- 
ments, respectively, in consolidated districts 
formed by uniting schools of three or more dis- 
tricts; and not to exceed $5,000 for a graded 
and high school in a_ consolidated district 
uniting all districts of a township. It is pro- 
vided that plans and estimates must be approved 
by the state superintendent, and reports regu- 
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larly made to him by the clerk. 


(Law of 1923, 

Sees. 20.26 (1) and 40.15 (6) and (7). ) 

Special Building Aid Stimulates Consolidation 
In five of the states granting special building 


aid, it is an adjunct of consolidation. As such 
it is probably thought of chiefly as a stimulus 
to that end. From this standpoint it may be 
significant that only these five states! guarantee 
to shoulder certain specified proportions of the 
building cost, and in all cases, except New York, 
they place definite limits on the amounts. New 
York’s other stimuli to consolidate are quite 
strong, much stronger than in any of these other 
four states. In placing no limit upon the 
amount, New York also in this instance proves 
itself to be in earnest in the matter of con- 
solidation. 

Data are not yet available on the New York 
situation, because the consolidations are now 
only in process of formation. Approval of such 
building operations as may attend the consum- 
mation of the move in the several districts has 
not yet been made. 

If we use Missouri as an example of the type 
where building aid is ticd up with consolidation, 
we find that the consolidation must erect a cen- 
tral high-school] building on a site of five acres, 
the building to contain one large assembly room 
and modern heating and ventilating systems. 
The state will pay one fourth of the cost up to 
$2,000.2 

In 1923-24, out of 226 consolidations having 
high schools, there were 189 reported with build- 
ing costs. Presumably these buildings are the 
central high-school buildings. They range in 
cost from $800 to $50,000, with an average cost 
of $16,612. It is scarcely believable that any 
high-school building of the specifications set 
forth above could be erected for $800. Hence, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the district with 
that building cost did not qualify for state aid. 
No data are available as to the districts that 
have so qualified, but it is reasonably safe to 
assume that those with about average cost have 
done so. We shall, therefore, use several dis- 
tricts with building costs of $16,000 to discover 
what may be the equalizing effects of this build- 
ing aid. It will be assumed that each district 
has bonded itself for the excess of the cost of 
the building over the state’s share and is amor- 
tizing five per cent of the bonds annually. In- 
terest is ignored in all eases. 





TABLE I 
Yearly Bond 


Assessed Amortization 
District Valuation* Payment Mill-Rate 
ENS 5nk.5:05%:6 e008 $ 335,500 $700 2.08 
rrr ee 1,700,000 700 41 
DE. S6s0-040545-0600 1,079,000 700 65 
Shawnee Mound..... 394,000 700 1.79 
Oe errr 400,000 700 1.75 


*Not equalized. 





It is clear that burdens of building costs are 
not equalized. Nor would the equalization be 
any more effective, were the $2,000 limit placed 
on the state’s share removed. The burdens for 
all the districts would be halved. Thus, the 
difference in rates would be reduced, but the 
proportion of one rate to the other would remain 
unchanged. The same would be true if the 
state’s share were one half or three fourths 
instead of one fourth. 

Building Aid as a Stimulus to Building Activities 

As to the stimulating effect of this aid in get- 
ting communities to build and build well, figures 
were given on the preceding page showing that 
only 189 of the 226 consolidated districts main- 
taining high schools were reported as having 
buildings. If we set the lower limit to the 


“1Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin. 
*Law of 1923, Sec. 11263. 
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amount which would represent a building such 
as the state apparently had in mind in granting 
one fourth of the cost up to $2,000, at $8,000, 
only 140 out of the 189 that report buildings 
come up to such a standard. However, 129 do 
go beyond that point. This means that they 
are bearing all of the cost beyond $8,000.35 How 
much of this extra effort put forth by com- 
munities, in the erection of more adequate 
buildings, is due to state aid cannot be stated 
with confidence, but it is probably safe to say 
that special state aid for buildings did have 
some stimulating effect. 

Alabama may be taken as representative of 
the type where the state matches one half the 
amount that communities raise up to certain 
sums for certain types and sizes of rooms and 
buildings. Details were given above, but Tables 
II and III reveal most of the important facts 
relative to the plan. It must be remembered 
that the state appropriation is $221,500 annu- 
ally, plus any unexpended balances in the state 
treasury, from which is subtracted the cost of 
drawing plans, making specifications, and in- 
specting. This was $9,114 in 1924.4 The bal- 
ance is distributed to the counties equally, but, 
if the amounts are not used by August 31 each 
year, they revert to the state for use in meeting 
applications from counties which have need for 
more aid for that same year.5 That the stimu- 
lus to erect, repair, and equip buildings is 
stronger in some counties than in others is 
shown by the fact that 40 of the 67 counties 
forfeited portions of their quotas, while the re- 
maining 27 went beyond what would ordinarily 
have been their share.® 


TABLE Ii—! 


No. New 

Buildings 
ET TRU CTCR COLTER TUT ee er 124 
|.  PPPrPrrrererrrerrer ere ee 98 
PERU GIO 6 65065506 6c 08 sree reaeecnsees 192 
NN 6s sob 044660 O00 401094504400 5k NTRS Oe 414 


Suilding Progress for Year 1923-1924 
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cult task to readjust from the old law, where 
state aid was given without any supervision, to 
the present law whereby the state undertakes to 
see that the money is wisely used.’? 


August, 1927 


“The law permits all three of these schemes, 
We favor as strongly as possible the county-unit 
idea, requiring the county as a whole to build 
the schoolhouses where they should be built.” 





State aid 
Year available 
eer err rrr ee Cre rr ere Tree $238,527 
BE 63 -c' 5 5d agen urea Re SCR aE SEO wee AS Sa 
ae Gd Ais dd aSaR GPR AAAS AT PETC ONSET RIES REE 403,450 
MES eioicied ara e RSE ahh WER GA ote AA So 459,588 
Ag icigoa a said Reins CEN OSis HRAN RENESAS AN a eee 216,725 
MD a.4.a:s' suns se SRP weadeaw cnet Ga aaed <keeus be4ee eH 302,058 
US 85 Shea 0 se teas ae CONS CaS SAS 285,789 


*Data from Report of 1922. page 14. 


A glance at the figures for 1916 will show 
what the report means by the statement that 
state aid was given without supervision. In 
that year $112,000 of state aid was consumed 
on rooms which are estimated to have cost 
$51,082. Naturally the adjustment was ditticult. 
But from 1919 on, the state’s share is quite con- 
sistently one third of the total cost that the law 
intends it should be, or less. It is interesting 
to note that the total estimated cost of buildings 
in 1921-22 exceeded four times the amount of 
state aid consumed. Previous figures cited in 
the discussion show that this was true also in 
1923-24. This makes it appear that, when build- 
ing programs become popular, local districts do 
not stop with meeting requirements for state 
aid, but exceed them. This is doubtless true. 
One would not be justified in claiming that this 
impetus to building from 1921 to 1924 is due to 
the cumulative effects of state stimulation 
through building aid. Too many factors may 
have contributed. There was, for example, the 
necessity of catching up with normal construc- 
tion which had been curtailed during the war, 


Local Funds 7 
to Match Local and estimated 


State Aid State Aid State Funds Cost Buildings 








$183.57: $367,146 $550,729 $917,865 
34.158 68316 102.474 136.632 
33,831 67.662 101.493 135,324 
$251,562 $503,124 $754,696 $1,189,821 





The Type of Building and Amount of State Aid 

The type of buildings, the number of rooms 
each carries, the material used in their con- 
struction, and the amount of state aid for the 
different size buildings are shown in Table III. 
The following comment appears in the 1924 
Report? in connection with the facts disclosed 
in Table III: “It is gratifying to note, * * *, 
that a larger and more substantial-type build- 
ing than ever before is being constructed.” 

The two tables and the quotation just given 
indicate that there is considerable building 
activity in rural sections. 


thus throwing abnormally heavy burdens on 
post-war building activities. However, it is 
entirely probable that state-building aid, 
especially under the supervision given by the 
state, did stimulate many communities to pro- 
vide more adequate facilities than they would 
otherwise have provided, 
The North Carolina State-Aid Plan 

North Carolina will be taken up in this dis- 
cussion of state aid for buildings because of 
the totally different way in which it endeavors 
to stimulate localities to building activity, as 
well as to assist them in financing building 





TABLE III*—Types of Buildings and Amount of State Aid 


No. Manual Domestic No. brick, State aid 
No. class No. class training science Audi- stone or available per 
rooms buildings rooms rooms rooms toriums buildings type building 
a Bd S06 6666006.0664069 00 5600000000000085 15 15 3 oa oe ee $ 450.00 
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i geass AKA TAHA WOES OLAS OS 5 45 5 5 t 5 3.650.00 
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*Alabama Report for 1924. Table adapted from page 22. 


The report for the preceding year reveals the 
same general situation. However, more aid 
was granted in 1922-23 than in 1923-24, by 
about $3,000. There was a falling off in the 
number of schools and in the number of class- 
rooms in the latter year, but an increase in 
domestic-science and manual-training rooms, 
and in auditoriums. 


Evolution in a Building-Aid Plan 
Alabama gives a good illustration of evolution 
in a building-aid plan. In the 1918 report we 
tind the following statement, which is explained 
more or less by Table V: “It has been a diffi- 


3I bid. 

‘Report of 1924, p. 23. 
*Report of 1924, p. 25. 
“Ibid. pp. 26-27. 

Ibid. p. 22. 

SReport of 1923, pp. 24-25. 


No. 
buildings Cost 
WON 285.2440 esd N Rete ed eseeN we 518 $18,413,840 
CGN, Scees eres aatarersentece’ 35 411,264 
ENING i. 4:59.00 4.48.e REO 553 $18,825,104 


TABLE IV—State-Aid in Alabama* 


TABLE V—School Buildings Erected in North Carolina, 1920-1924 


State aid Buildings No. rooms Cost 
consumed erected (estimated) (estimated) 

$112,000 86 2 $ 51,082 
51,093 92 276 154,373 
79,427 115 345 167,341 
170,083 173 519 610,000 
145,629 115 450 464,660 
266,490 167 668 1,106,120 
260,799 159 HS 1,229,250 


The state, then, has worked its program of 
building aid into the above scheme. 

Beginning in 1903, North Carolina has used 
the “literary fund,” at that time amounting to 
$200,000 as a revolving loan fund for the pur- 
pose of “securing a comfortable schoolhouse in 
every rural-school district.”2 Loans were made 
for ten-year periods with interest at four per 
cent. One tenth of the principal and interest 
on the unpaid balance were payable annually 
by the county that borrowed from the fund. 
The amount loaned from 1903 to June 30, 1924, 
was $2,849,525. This had been invested in 2,815 
schoolhouses, worth $10,055,801. Meantime the 
fund had grown, by reason of earnings, appro- 
priations by the legislature, and sales of swamp 
lands, to $1,200,575. 

Apparently this plan of stimulating and as- 
sisting in the matter of school buildings by 
furnishing money at low-interest rates was 
highly regarded, for in 1921 the legislature 
approved $5,000,000 of state bonds to be used 
for the same purpose. In 1923 it approved 
another block of state bonds of the same amount 
for the same purpose. In 1926, still another 
$5,000,000 beeame available. These special 
building funds are loaned to districts and coun- 
ties on an interest basis of four and one-half 
per cent, one twentieth of the loan and interest 
on the balance to be repaid annually over a 
period of 20 years. The buildings to be erected 
with the first two loan funds are to contain five 
or more rooms. Buildings erected with the pro- 
ceeds of the last fund must contain seven or 
more ¢lassrooms.!! 

It should be stated that the consolidation 
movement was already under way before 1920. 
In one sense these special building funds were 
provided in response to the demand for a means 
of financing the erection of the necessary build- 
ings to house consolidations. The method em- 
ployed to assist in the tinaneing, that of lending 
the money at low interest rates and over a long 
period of years was an outgrowth of the earlier 
experience with the “literary fund.” 

The number of buildings of more than five 
rooms erected in rural territory from 1920 to 
1924 is shown in Table V.!2 

On the basis of Table V, it would probably 
not be fair to say that the funds account for 
this rather remarkable show of rural progress 
in better buildings. But, it is probably fair to 
say, that all of this progress might not have 
occurred without the low-interest, long-term 


No. Av. cost per Av. cost 
classrooms classroom per building 
4,806 $3,831 $35,546 

236 1,742 11,750 
5,042 $3,732 $34,041 











projects. The methods of financing the build- 
ing program permitted by law, irrespective of 
state aid, are described by Supt. A. T. Allen 
as follows: 

“1. The local district by a bond issue votes 
itself sufficient funds to erect the buildings at 
its own expense. 

“2. In some of the counties the county as 
a unit pays for one half of the building and 
requires the district to pay the other half. 

“3. In some counties the entire cost of the 
building program is assumed by the county. 





*Report of 1918, p. 47. 


loans available from the proceeds of the state 
bonds. Many counties which were glad to avail 
themselves of cheap money for buildings might 
have hesitated a long time to bond themselves 
for like amounts at higher-interest rates. One 
further indication of the impetus to rural-school 
building construction and improvement in 
North Carolina partly due to the special loan 
funds, lies in the following :1% 


State School Facts—Published semi-monthly by the 
State Superintendent at Raleigh, N.C. Issue of 
June 15, 1925. 

Personal letter from Supt. A. T. Allen. 

2State School Facts; issue of March 1, 1924. 

Ibid. Issue of Feb. 15, 1925. 
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Value of Rural School Property 
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A clearer idea of the significance of these 
figures may be had from the following: __ 

“Tt is more difficult to secure building money 
in North Carolina than any other kind of school 
money. The county commissioners have the 
power to levy an unlimited rate for building, 
but it is very difficult to get them to levy.’’!+ 

Of course, one is not justified in saying that 
all this progress in school building is the direct 
result of the special loan funds. It is only one 
of many factors. At the same time, it does 
raise the question whether the state’s plan of 
furnishing easy credit for building purposes 
isn’t as effective a type of stimulation and as- 
sistance as can be employed. Financing the 
erection of a building is usually a long-time 
bonding proposition anyway, and we well know 
the appeal of easy credit and term payments in 
almost any field where commodities are to be 
purchased. The chief danger of easy credit is 
overstimulation and overexpansion in the par- 
ticular field concerned. This may be a danger 
in the North Carolina school-building situation. 
However, the loans are carefully made, and con- 
stitute a prior lien on the property of the com- 
munities or counties concerned. We should like 
to see more experimenting with this plan of 
building aid under quite different circumstances. 

No data are available as to the plan’s equal- 
izing effects. However, reference may here be 
made to the Missouri situation, which, after the 
2,000 state aid has been deducted, represents 
virtually a parallel case. The conclusion would 
be the same here as there—that equalization is 
not notably effective. 

Summary 

In conclusion we may say that, of the three 
plans of granting building aid discussed, North 
Carolina’s plan of long-time, low-interest loans 
has been accompanied by the greatest amount 
of building construction. No one of the three 
plans has much to recommend it from the 
standpoint of equalizing the burden. All of 
them lessen the burden but fail to equalize be- 
tween communities of varying wealth. In view 
of the fact that their effectiveness in equalizing 


“Personal letter from Supt. A, T. Allen. 
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facilities in buildings depends on the extent to 
which they stimulate all communities equally, 
we can give no adequate answer on this point. 

In the matter of capital outlay for buildings, 
the study has disclosed no state which specifically 
engages to equalize cost burden as between one 
community and another. The state pays a 
share, limited or unlimited, but with no equali- 
zation adjustment which is positive. New York 
has a negative adjustment, by ruling out from 
state-building aid such communities as fail to 
levy locally five mills for current expenses. In 
view of the fact that adequate facilities in the 
way of buildings and grounds and sanitary 
arrangements are important factors condition- 
ing the educative process, it may be questioned 
whether the state is justified in neglecting to 
equalize these facilities and the burdens which 
communities must bear in providing them. 

A possible method of handling the matter of 
equalization in building aid in a manner paral- 
lel to other arrangements for financing schools 
in North Carolina may be here proposed. At 
present the state assumes that portion of the 
burden for teachers’ salaries for a six months’ 
term which cannot be realized by a levy of 4.4 
mills on the county valuation. The same sort 
of plan could well be used for financing capital 
outlay for buildings. Under the loan plan now 
in use for aiding in building construction, each 
community that has availed itself of this aid, 
makes annually a payment of one twentieth of 
the principal of the loan plus interest. The 
state, of course, must approve both the use and 
the amount of the loan. The state may agree 
to supply all amounts needed to meet these pay- 
ments in excess of the proceeds of a levy of, 
say three mills on the county’s valuation, with 
the provision that the county also levy not less 
than 4.4 mills for the year for teachers’ salaries 
for a six months’ term. 

The same plan may be applied where the state 
loans the money to communities or counties, or 
where bonds were floated locally. In the latter 
vase, the excess would be paid to the community 
or county treasurer, and by him to the banking 
firm holding the bonds, instead of merely being 
credited by the state treasurer to the payments 
due on account of building loans of the com- 
munity or county concerned, 


The Purchase and Distribution of Equipment 
and Supplies 


The Practice in Detroit * 
L. H. Rich, Assistant Director of Educational Expenditures 


The purpose of presenting this subject is to 
report accomplishment in the solution of the 
problem of distribution of equipment and sup- 
plies in the Detroit publie schools. Most of 
you understand the general method now in use; 
many of you are familiar with the details. For 
those engrossed in the large problem of con- 
ducting a school, the significance of the de- 
velopment over a period of years of a system 
of material distribution may well pass un- 
noticed. Explanation of the origin of the 
problem with which we are dealing, and .ex- 
planation of the methods of solution therefore 
may be not only of interest but also of practical 
benefit. 

Factors in the Situation 

The main factors which have made the prob- 
lem so complicated are: (1) The broadening 
of the curriculum in the elementary schools; 
(2) the development of secondary and higher 
education; (3) the growth of the school district 
both in numbers and area. 


Compensating factors, however, should not be 
O\: ‘looked. Specialization, the 


organization 
‘Paper prepared for the Ninth Annual 


; Cducation 
Conference, Detroit, May 12, 1927. 





of departmentalized work and, finally, the de- 
velopment of the platoon system, have aided 
materially in simplifying the problem by mak- 
ing standardization possible. 

Furnishing material was a simple matter 
when only “the three R’s” were taught. Desks, 
a few books, a blackboard, chalk, and a slate 
comprised nearly everything needed to conduct 
a school efficiently, according to the standards 
of that time. Contrast these with the great 
variety of materials now supplied. From collar 
buttons to expensive machinery, we run the 
whole range. The Detroit Board-oi-Education 
Supply Department now carries in stock ap- 
proximately 4,000 kinds of articles which are 
used generally. Nearly as many articles are 
purchased for direct delivery to schools, which 
for various reasons it is not deemed advisable 
to earry in stock. 

Special equipment and supplies are now 
necessary for libraries, physics, chemistry, and 
biology laboratories, shops, commercial depart- 
ments, specialized technical work of many 
kinds, auditoriums, music, health, ete. 

The volume of material to be handled is large, 
and the distance to carry it is great. The 
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supply department is in many respects a dupli- 
cate of any large wholesale house in the city. 
Some idea of volume and variety of material 
may be had from considering the amount ex- 
pended last year for a few classes of materials: 
Drugs and medicines, $2,100; bread, cakes, and 
crackers, $4,200; pens, pencils, and inks, $12,- 
700; chalk and crayons, $15,600; acids and 
chemicals, $14,000; lumber for manual training, 
$40,000; stationery and paper supplies, $130,000; 
food products for domestic science, $13,300; 
animal foods—not for human consumption, 
$2,000. Supplanting one horse and wagon used 
up to 1920 there are now three auto trucks, and 
a truck’s capacity is five times that of a wagon. 
The round-trip time from the supply depart- 
ment to the most outlying district is eight 
hours. 
Detroit’s Scheme of Distribution 

The situation outlined above has developed in 
every large city, but so far as we have been able 
to discover, other cities have not yet solved the 
problem. Many are still attempting to furnish 
whatever is requested at any time. In some 
cases, to retain control over funds, each building 
is allotted an amount of money in the budget, 
which may be spent largely as the principal 
desires. Cleveland, to overcome difficulties 
attendant under this scheme, requires a separate 
requisition for every item from stock. You can 
easily visualize what that system would neces- 
sitate in Detroit in labor of writing and han- 
dling the enormous number of requisitions. 
Rochester allots each teacher an amount of 
material for her use for the year and delivers it 
direct to her room. At the close of the school 
year, everything remaining in each room is 
brought back to the supply department. The 
cost of labor to do this in Detroit would be 
prohibitive, even if it were desirable, which we 
doubt. 

Detroit has developed a method of distribu- 
tion which is unique in school systems but is 
merely an adaptation of modern big-business 
methods. Our production schedule, if you 
please, for the year is determined by the various 
courses of study. To carry out this schedule 
the unit needs are determined in advance by 
the department of supervision, as in a manufac- 
turing plant they are estimated by the engineer- 
ing department. These needs are submitted to 
the principals in the form of standard lists 
from which requisitions are written in accord- 
ance with the allotment designated for each 
item, less the amount of inventory. These 
various notices to requisition state classes of 
material are scattered throughout the year on a 
regular schedule which is timed with a schedule 
of purchase and delivery. This schedule Wwe 
expect to be able to put completely into effect 
next year. 

Dates of Purchases 

For instance, in December requisitions will 
be requested for the following classes of mate- 
rial: Science, library, vocational replacements. 
Purchase is scheduled for January and delivery 
within sixty days. Wherever possible the pur- 
chase schedule is considerably in advance of the 
requisition schedule, so that delivery may be 
made the month following the receipt of requisi- 
tions. 

In the purehase and distribution of furni- 
ture, it has been found advisable to purchase 
only twice each year—May and November. 
This means that requests must be in by March 
and September. This allows for quantity pur- 
chases and low cost. Further, all furniture has 
to be purchased for direct delivery to schools 
as the board of education has no warehousing 
facilities for this type of articles. 

All furniture for new buildings is scheduled 
directly by the equipment department with the 
aid of the district principal governing the dis- 
trict in which the building is located. When a 
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principal is assigned, a tabulation of equip- 
ment scheduled for the building is furnished in 
order that the principal may know what will 
be delivered. All deliveries of equipment for 
new buildings must be scheduled in accordance 
with the completion dates of the building con- 
tracts. 

Difficulty in putting the schedule into effect 
has been encountered by lack of funds to make 
advance purchases. Evidence of this is shown 
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in Figure 1. During the year 1923-24 the in- 
crease in membership was 38 per cent over 
1919-20, while the increase in expenditures for 
supplies was 85 per cent over that for 1919-20. 
For many large classes of material two years’ 
supply was purchased in one year. Since 
1923-24 the per cent of increase has been prac- 
tically parallel and should continue that way. 


Advantages of Plan 

Some advantages of the system in use in 
Detroit are outstanding: 

1. It is elastic. The standard lists are re- 
vised each year to conform with changes in the 
curriculum and improvements in instructional 
material. 

2. Labor in making and filling requisitions 
is reduced to a minimum. An intelligent clerk 
in the schools, by following directions, should 
have no difficulty in determining what and how 
much to requisition. A clerk in the central 
office can easily and rapidly check requisitions 
for codes and quantities. Items for each class 
of material are arranged alphabetically. The 
same order is followed on the requisition, and 
the bins at the supply department are arranged 
in this order. The man filling the requisition 
for any school starts with a tote truck at the 
bin containing the first item and continues 


down the line until the last article on the. 


requisition is placed in the truck. The mate- 
rial in the truck is then rechecked as it is put 
into baskets for delivery to the school. In 
cases where an article is used in more than one 
division, it is placed in a bin most accessible 
relative to its use. The purchasing agent is 
now proceeding in connection with this re- 
arrangement of bins to label and number each 
bin and to make a reference book for the use 
of men at the supply department wherein each 
item carried in stock will be identified by bin 
number and a cut or other description. Any- 
one not familiar with the stock can then readily 
find any one of the 4,000 items. Errors will 
thereby be reduced to a minimum. 

3. The system allows, insofar as it is 
humanly possible, for no partiality to be shown 
either as respects schools or departments within 
schools. Since each requisition carries the 
designation of use within the building, errors in 
distribution by department are readily traced. 
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SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Layton, Hicks & Forsyth, Architects. 
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Outstanding Economies 

4. Saving by standardization is appreciable. 
One kind of writing pencil is now supplied where 
formerly 43 different kinds were carried; 2 
kinds of pens have replaced 27; 2 types of pen- 
holders are used instead of 8. 

5. Peak loads of delivery or receiving are 
now eliminated. The schedule of requisition, 
purchase, and delivery scatters the work of 
everyone having to do with material throughout 
the year. 

6. Minimum space for stock is required on 
account of rapid turnover. 


Le 


7. Schools are supplied with each class of 
material supposedly in advance of the need. 


8. Budget appropriations for material are 
allowed more nearly as needed because the 
appropriating bodies can be shown that re- 
quests are based on actual needs rather than 
estimates. 


In conclusion I wish to remind you that 
whatever merit this system possesses and the 
degree of efficiency with which it is working is 
due largely to the cooperation of supervisors 
and principals with the purchasing agent, the 
equipment engineer, and the department of edu- 
cational expenditures. None who are thus 
responsible claim it is perfect. But we do be- 
lieve Detroit has in general a more economical 
and efficient system of material distribution 
than any other large city in the country. 


THE BRYAN SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cora Miley 
The new William J. Bryan School for Crip- 


pled Children was occupied in January, 1927. 
It was named for the great commoner, William 
J. Bryan, and enrolls 49 children at the present 
time. 

A special school for crippled children has 
been in operation for the last four years. For 
three years the classes were housed in the 
Bryant building, but the increasing colored 
population in the district required the turning 
over of that building to the colored race. An 
effort was made to place the children in another 
grade school but, due to some peculiar reason, 
the patrons objected so violently that the idea 
was abandoned. Other buildings were consid- 
ered, but the patrons also objected with the re- 
sult that the children were still without a home. 
Finally, a church offered the use of its base- 
ment for the school, and the children were 
housed there during the winter 1925-1926. 

Last spring a fund was set aside for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a school building adapted 
to the needs of the crippled children of the city. 
The building was erected and equipped at a 
cost of approximately $50,000. It has four 
classrooms, an auditorium, a manual-training 
room, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, and a sun par- 
lor. The floors are rubber covered to prevent 
slipping. There are hand railings to aid waver- 


ing, tottering feet. The gymnasium is equipped 
with corrective apparatus and is presided over 
(Concluded on Page 150) 














The Organization of Special Classes in a Small School System 
Supt. John S. Page, Howell, Mich. 


special work the age-grade census is of great 


If we stop to consider the fact that ten per 
ceut of the more than $400,000,000 annually 
expended in the United States for school in- 
struction is devoted to reteaching children 
what they have already been taught but have 
failed to learn, the need for a better plan of in- 
struction and of organization, based upon a 
definite and scientific plan of classification, be- 
comes apparent at once. 

Unless rather serious reflection is given to 
the actual facts as they exist, the administrator 
of the school in the smaller community is in- 
clined to think that the establishment of a class 
or classes for special education is not a practi- 
eal thing and is not possible. There is a tend- 
ency to think that such classes are needed only 
in the great city systems. 

Ask any school psychologist of experience and 
he will tell you that there are a great many de- 
fective children in rural and village schools; 
children who cannot be assigned to special 
classes or institutions, but who are for that 
reason all the more in need of special educa- 
tional consideration. M. P. E. Groszmann says 
in his book on “The Exceptional Child” that 
clinieal researches, educational, psychological, 
medieal, and_ sociological, have established. 
with some degree of accuracy, the educational 
problem of the individual child. 

“Parents, teachers, and educational workers 
generally must be so trained that they appre- 
ciate these individual problems and deal with 
them intelligently. They must learn to recog- 
nize ordinary and typical differences as well as 
danger signals in cases of impending disease or 
derailment, physical, mental, or moral. 

“We must put our courses of instruction and 
methods of presentation and training, our grad- 
ing and grouping, our promotions and gradua- 
tions upon a strictly scientific basis, meeting the 
individual variation at every point so as to 
achieve the highest efficiency of each.” 

Our sehool organization must be so con- 
strneted that typical differences may be met by 
special provisions. 

Tt is the duty of the school authorities in any 
community to understand and interpret the de- 
ficient child. We eannot afford to neglect the 
mentally or physically deficient child wherever 
he may be found. We must bring about reason- 
able changes in his school program and in his 
home life, to make the most of his capacities, 
and to safeguard him so far as possible. 


Finding the Children 
Tlow ean a small school system go about the 


task of securing this needed organization? 
What are the steps in the work of establishing 
special classes in the smaller school system? 
One of the first things to be done is to ascer- 
tain just what pupils in the school are in need 
of special training. For the deaf, the crippled 
child, or the child with defective eyes the regu- 
lar physical examinations will usually be the 
only guide needed to aid and supplement the 
observation and conclusions of the teacher and 
administrative officer. 

Certain plans and devices may be used as 
aids in selecting the pupils in need of special 
training and for whom special classes should be 
formed. Tlowever, the teacher’s estimate of a 
child’s ability and of his special needs is one of 
the factors of first importance to be considered 
ind to be made use of. Other means available 
Should also be utilized to verify and supplement 
the teacher’s opinions and estimates. I do not 
Wish to infer that the teacher’s estimate is all- 
sufficient and final, but T do believe a good 
teacher will have valuable knowledge of each 
pupil and of his specific needs and weaknesses. 
As a second aid in discovering others in need of 


importance. To be of most value the age- 
grade census should be taken each year, and at 
about the same time of the year. When the 
census is completed it will show the number in 
each grade who are accelerated or retarded, and 
it will also reveal the degree of acceleration or 
retardation. The following table shows the 
form of the tabulation chart for the age-grade 
census, and presents the distribution of -eight 
hundred pupils who were enrolled in school 


that day. 


AGE-GRADE CENSUS 

Report below the number of pupils in your room in 
each grade of each age. Take the age of the pupil at 
his last birthday. For example, a child is seven who 
has reached or passed his seventh birthday, but has 
not reached his eighth. Take this census on the Ist 
day of November, 19... Include in the census all 
pupils belonging on that day. 
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The lines are drawn in the distribution to 
indicate three classes of pupils for each grade. 

First, those included in the spaces to the left 
of the heavy lines are accelerated; are young 
in years for their grade. 

Second, those between the heavy lines may be 
said to be in the normal grade for their age. 

Third, those to the right of the heavy lines 
are retarded; i. e., are old in years for the 
grade in which they are working. 

We are especially interested in the first and 
third groups of children as indicated by the 
census chart. The accelerated pupil and the 
retarded pupil present special problems. The 
middle group will probably be eared for in the 
work of the regular grade and class. 

Concerning the pupils shown by the census 
chart to be retarded. From the chart we ean 
ascertain the number in each grade who are re- 
tarded and the degree of retardation or the num- 
ber of years each is behind his regular grade. 
Before we can provide the kind of training each 
of these retarded pupils is in special need of, 
it is necessary that we know more about his in- 
dividual needs. 

For this purpose the following list of ques- 
tions will be found useful: 


PUPIL QUESTIONARY 
Ry. ee: GE i ess ds 0585 1a 05 6s 69:3.0:55660804,.0000 4580 
Bs < Mea r0'4144444044850904003% WN 5 5.5994 s5 50000080408 
3. Weight eddie Od ka 8450945 6 PEG 5 £0920400005d04000% 


Ee Gr SUNN 54.05.0060 5s sKb 000000 se sO EKER OER 
GC. BPAUONS PUTO! GOTOCIB se cscccesecescessaesceeves 


a “Ate tonsils iat Bes As ASW SO RA AN RINE ERSTE OMA 
Se Ne NG Fis bh isa htc scnssessinesees 
i. See EE SII os 66:9 0-6-4 0:4540000.0-000 eee Oe eS 
Te, Ge OE 664.5 5.4.55 1.0ss eaves easedurs evens 
8. Number of days pupil has been absent during the 
SS TN Ue eo 66-66 066. 6:6-6.5 056.034.0489 60440044 0 04380 
9. Number of times pupil has been tardy during the 
WOME PORT GO GAGs o.ias i.6560.6 00 6 600.05.000 60009004060 
10. How many different schools has pupil attended?... 
List them : 


11. St: ite length of time pupil has spent in each school 

BIE. 6:6 5.0.0 5 4408.8 666505 000484005065 054 804 O Oa E OO 
12. At what age did pupil enter school?............... 
13. Is pupil’s father living ?.............ceessseeeeveees 
14. What is father’ S occupation ? 


16. What is her occupation? 
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17. How many children in family? 


18. What is the usual personal appearance of the 
WEES | £s:b:b. 0:50.45 105K aR ADSL RC ER ERR Cede SARE ‘ 
19. Teacher's rating and comments 


20. Teacher's recommendation for this particular child 
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The questions are intended to bring out, if 
possible, facts that will aid in determining the 
causes of retardation, for if we are to help the 
child, we must in all probability get a remedy 
for the particular thing that has caused him to 
fall behind the normal rate of development and 
of advancement. 

Each teacher should be asked to obtain the 
necessary information and fill out completely 
the answers to the questions in the form. It 
may necessitate a visit to the home of the child, 
but this is in itself a good thing and one that 
will help in completing the diagnosis of his case. 

To explain briefly the idea of certain ques- 
tions: Question 4 is included because a pupil 
may have had measles and missed but a few 
days of school, or he may have had measles fol- 
lowed by complications and have been com- 
pelled to miss months or even a year. Ques- 
tion 10 is important, for frequently a child 
changing schools is put back a half grade or 
even a grade and under the best of conditions 
must meet new and strange situations which 
may cause him to fail to adjust himself quickly 
to his new work. The loss of a grade is the re- 
sult. Question 16 may or may not make a 
difference, but usually a mother who is regu- 
larly employed away from the home does not 
have the time to give to the children that 
mothers give who have all their time for home 
duties. The child may be permitted to remain 
out on the street until the mother returns from 
work, with a resulting loss in habits of industry 
and application. 

Size of the Class 

The make-up of the special class will, for the 
most part, be those students who are shown on 
the age-grade census chart as being most re- 
tarded, but the information contained in answer 
to such questions will not only aid in making a 
final choice, but will also aid in a more com- 
plete understanding of the needs of each child 
chosen. With the help of the census chart and 
the pupil questionary a list of from fifteen to 
twenty pupils can be made, the pupils so selected 
to be assigned to the special group or class. 

Still another means of checking up on the 
choice of pupils to be given special work and 
assigned to special classes is found in a compre- 
hensive testing program. Such a program will 
be made up of intelligence tests plus achieve- 
ment tests in reading, in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, in reasoning ability in arithmetic, 
in spelling, language, ete. Scores made in such 
tests are valuable for three reasons: First, 
they actually show the child’s ability; second. 
they possess diagnostic value; and third, they 
serve as verifications of the decisions arrived at 
by other methods of determining who shall be 
assigned to work in the special classes. It is 
not at all difficult in a system enrolling four 
hundred to five hundred pupils in grades one 
to six to find twenty or more retarded pupils 
who are in need of special help and who will 
profit greatly from the work that can be given 
them in a special class. The type of work 
given to the pupils in such a class will 
vary, of course, as has been indicated, with 
the needs of the individual pupils making 
up the group. Indeed the expression “in- 
dividual work” is the key to the situation. 
My own experience has been of this kind, and 
T reeall a third-grade boy whose reading work 
for weeks was taken from the primer and first 
reader. It is not important that a pupil in 
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such a class read from a first or a fourth reader; 
but it is important that he be given work of 
such a degree of difficulty that he can do it suc- 
cessfully, and that it meets his individual 
needs. 

Helping the Greatest Number 

We have found that some retarded pupils 
profit greatly in a short time from the individ- 
ual instruction possible in-a special class and 
are able to return to their regular grade and do 
satisfactory work with the regular group. How- 
ever, we also found after two years of trial that 
the enrollment in our special class, organized on 
the above plan, had become stabilized. Further- 
more the pupils were so limited in ability that 
there was slight chance of their being able to 
take up work with the regular class and the re- 
sult was we had no class in which to care for 
new pupils who had come to us retarded, or the 
pupils in the system who had fallen behind 
their grade. To remedy this we changed the 
organization and work of our special room and 
are making use of our teacher more along the 
idea of a coaching teacher. Still she works 
with small groups or special classes. We be- 
lieved it would be possible for us to so organize 
the work that one teacher could take charge of 
nine special classes or groups. 

The school day provides time for nine 30- 
minute periods, giving an opportunity for three 
special-aid classes in reading, three in arith- 
metic, and three in spelling and language. If 
these special groups were no larger than five 
to ten each, it would make the special training 
available for 45 to 90 pupils instead of the 20 
which was the limit under the old plan. Again 
we realized that not all retarded pupils needed 
special work in all subjects. Some needed work 
in only one, some in two and a few in all special 
work possible. As the new plan of work has 
functioned this vear, the teacher has organized 
three special-aid classes in reading, two in spell- 
ing and four in arithmetic, and thus during the 
school day session is meeting and helping 69 
pupils. 

The work of the special class, as far as pos- 
sible, is planned to supplement the work the 
pupil is having in the regular grade and this 
special help given him by the coaching teacher, 
in many eases, has helped him to make quite a 
satisfactory showing in the work of his grade. 
We have found, too, that the new plan has given 
us greater opportunity to aid the pupil who has 
been absent because of illness and who needs 
individual help on the essentials missed so that 
he will soon be able to handle the work of his 
grade. For the child with extreme mental 
limitations. textbook work is almost entirely re- 
placed. The special class is functioning best 
when it gives to the pupils enrolled the work 
they need most. with the frills omitted. 

High-School Help 

So far, T have dealt with special classes for 
pupils below junior high school. But the need 
for special classes and special instruction does 
not end when the seventh grade is reached. 
The few following examples will illustrate a 
general plan that is applicable for higher 
grades: All members of the ninth grade of 
some ninety pupils, were given two intelligence 
tests. On the basis of the results of these tests 
and the teacher’s rating, when the four sections 
of English Ten were formed this year, one sec- 
tion was made up of pupils whose I. Q.’s were 
very low, or, who had failed English Ten last 
vear, and who the teacher felt were in need of 
special work in English. 

Still another illustration of a special class 
for high-school pupils: This year the ninth 
grade pupils were given the Otis Intelligence 
test and all pupils having an I. Q. of less than 
80 were listed. The list contained fifteen 
names. A comparison of the I. Q. with 
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teachers’ marks showed that in all but one case 
the I. Q. was a splendid measure of the quality 
of work the child had given us. One girl 
whose I. Q. was 72 according to the test had 
been doing good B work. We further tested 
the remaining fourteen with the Army Alpha 
Test, the Monroe Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, 
The Monroe Reading Test and the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Test. In each of these tests 
the scores simply verified the intelligence test 
results and the teacher’s rating, but we made 
special use of the things revealed in forming 
special classes and as a guide in reclassifying 
the pupils for second semester work. Some 
were placed in entirely different subjects than 
they had been taking first semester. All were 
asked to attempt to carry a lighter load. 

In a similar way special classes can be organ- 
ized for special needs in other subjects. This 
is entirely possible in smaller school systems 
when two or more divisions of a grade are 
necessary and will always be found profitable 
when individual needs of the pupil are given 
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recognition and consideration. A careful study 
of the problem in any school will reveal that a 
large majority of the pupils have certain 
special needs, but it is especially true for the 
pupil who is handicapped in any way. It will 
help administrators if they will think of the 
problem from the standpoint that all pupils 
must be prepared to live and to earn a living. 
The special class will give to the child, handi- 
capped in any way, a chance to work under 
quiet conditions with a teacher who under- 
stands his needs and his problems and who can 
give him the type of work he needs. He can 
work in an atmosphere of encouragemeut rather 
than the discouragement that he encounters in 
his attempt to keep up with the “stars” of the 
regular grade, ofttimes in the perusal of work 
beyond his understanding and of a nature he 
will never use. 

Much cau be done in this way even in a small 
school if we will only recognize the existence of 
the problem and make an honest and intelligent 
effort to find a solution. 


A Successful Financial Scheme’ 


When the school board of Aberdeen, Wash., 
was trying to work out a means by which it 
might furnish the required gymnasium facilities 
for its city, it was Superintendent George B. 
Miller who visioned and presented the plan for 
a combined, self-supporting natatorium-gym- 
nasium, which since its development, has proved 
successful, even beyond what was hoped for it. 
And it has proved successful in spite of an epi- 
demic of spinal meningitis which closed the 
schools for three weeks shortly after the opening 
of the natatorium, and in spite of a period of 
acute business depression occasioned by a bank 
failure. 

It is an old and trite saying that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, notwithstanding, still a true 
one. Because the venture has succeeded so ad- 
mirably, and because of the unusual scheme of 
financing snd management, because it literally 
stands on its own feet, it has heen called one of 
the outstanding pieces of construction of the 
present time in the Pacific Northwest. It has 
created widespread interest. and many cities 
through Washington, Oregon, and California. 
are making inquiries and a study regarding it. 
No doubt it will suggest to many other places a 
means by which they can overcome difficulties 
constructively. 


The natatorium-gymnasium has been man- 
aged from the first on purely business prin- 
ciples, and at no time have subscriptions been 
taken or donations sought (or extracted) from 
those charitably inclined. No extra burden has 
been placed on the district or on taxpayers, and 
being wholly independent and on a sound basis. 
the construction has the high respect of every- 
one; and being entirely a student project and 
belonging to them, it has the very close interest 
and enthusiasm of the community. 

Aberdeen had no natatorium. It is a grow- 
ing, busy, wide-awake town,.situated in a dis- 
trict of many water fronts and where, from the 
standpoints both of safety and of pleasure, it is 
almost imperative that everyone know how to 
swim. So Mr. Miller in his plans suggested 
that a natatorium and gymnasium be combined 
in one large building, thus meeting two great 
needs of the town at once. In addition to the 
loans it was necessary to get, he suggested sell- 
ing $25,000 worth of bonds to help finance the 
undertaking, then renting the gymnasiums to 
the school board until the building is paid for, 
 1Note: Some time ago an article concerning the 
natatorium-gymnasium of Aberdeen, Washington, con- 
structed and managed under a rather unique financial 
scheme, was published inthe JOURNAL. This one deals 
with a fuller explanation of the construction, how it 


works, and its degree of success since its opening, less 
than eighteen months ago. 


at which time it becomes the property of the 
district. 


The idea was accepted, grew, developed, and 
is being realized most admirably. Since it was 
a safe investment and had the sympathy and 
eagerness of the community, the people quite 
liberally invested in the bonds. These were 
sold for the most part by the school pupils, who 
took a great pride in their share of helping. 
A certain portion of the bonds were retired each 
vear from the earnings of the natatorium-gym- 
nasium, and of the different schools, six bonds 
having been retired to date. 


The building includes the swimming tank 
with all its facilities and requirements, and two 
gymnasiums, a large and a small one, both of 
which are easily adapted to any kind of public 
performance. It was all completed, together 
with equipment, water connection, ete., at a cost 
of $81,721.30, and was formally opened April 6, 
1926. One year later, by its own finaneing sys- 
tem, the debt had been reduced to $63,500.30, 
and the interest and payments had been met. 

There are a number of sources of income 
from the building. The school board rents -the 
two gymnasiums at $300 a month during the 
school year. 
building will return to the district as its per- 
manent property. To outside basketball teams 
a fee of $2 a night is charged. In addition the 
two gymnasiums are rented to private parties 
or organizations for entertainment purposes at 
the rate of $25 an evening for the large one and 
$10 for the small one. In the spring a flower 
pageant was given in the building in which all 
the grade schools of the city participated and 
which was directed by the supervisor of music. 
This alone cleared $750 for the fund. 

At the swimming tank a fee of 35 cents for 
adults and 25 cents for children is charged. 
Private groups may rent the tank after 9 
o’elock p. m. at the rate of $10 an evening. It 
is greatly in demand, both summer and winter, 
and many individuals and organizations avail 
themselves of the means of a pleasant evening’s 
entertainment and sport. 

School pupils have taken an active and en- 
thusiastic part in helping to make money, in 
equipping the building, in buying bathing suits, 
ete., and have entire care of the interest on the 
loan, toward which the student bodies of all the 
schools have pledged to give the proceeds of one 
entertainment a year. This rather welds them 
to the institution, makes them feel a vital part 
of it and invests them with a certain pride. 

(Concluded on Page 154) 





When the debt is paid off the - 
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From the 


Jne of the prime requisites for the success 
of a school administration is the existence of 
mutual understanding between the school board 
and the superintendent as to the legitimate 
functions of each. 

Of course, the school board, composed of duly 
elected representatives of the people, is the 
source of power in the operation of the schools; 
but since a school board is not made up of 
trained educators, it chooses a superintendent 
to administer the schools in its stead. It holds 
him responsible for results. But to achieve re- 
sults, the exercise of power is necessary. What 
then are those powers which a board should 
delegate to its superintendent ¢ 

In not a few communities even today, this 
question is not yet clearly understood; for in 
the past there has been such an overlapping of 
activities that it has been difficult to fix respon- 
sibility. One of the reasons for this overlap- 
ping is not difficult to find; for almost all of 
our city schools in this section of the country 
have become such only during the last genera- 
tion. They began thirty-five or forty years agu 
as district schools, employing one or two 
teachers. Naturally, the members of the board 
were obliged to do everything but the teaching; 
for the teachers were not trained for ether than 
academic work. As these schools grew, a super- 
intendent was employed to exercise general 
oversight; but as the board had administered 
the business affairs of the school theretofore, 
it continued to do so. 

The schools continued to grow.. From insti- 
tutions expending several hundred dollars a 
year, school systems have grown until today 
they are among the biggest business enterprises 
in the various communities from a financial 
standpoint. With so much money involved, one 
of two alternatives had to be chosen in order 
that the business affairs might be handled with 
efficiency and without waste. Either the mem- 
bers of the boards would have to spend a large 
amount of time on school affairs; or many of 
their powers would have to be delegated to a 
trained executive. Since adequate attention to 
school affairs would mean the sacrifice of time 
that should be spent on their private business, 
board members chose to employ superintend- 
ents qualified to administer the business affairs 
of the schools as well as the educational affairs. 
Challenged by the demand for this type of exec- 
utive, colleges of education set about the task 
of giving their students the needed training. 
For the purpose of determining what responsi- 
bilities the superintendent should carry, edu- 
cation turned to corporate business with the 
question, “What are the functions of your 
executives ?” 

A Business Parallel 

Since the organization of a business corpora- 
tion with its board of directors is parallel with 
that of a school district, the question was well 
placed. Beeause of the suecess which corpora- 
tions have had, they were well qualified to 
answer. 

And their reply came clearly, “We, as direc- 
tors, do not attempt to actually operate the 
that purpose we hire trained 
To these executives we give large 
authority and then hold them responsible for re- 
sults. It is only in the larger matters of deter- 


business. For 
executives. 


mining policy that we, as a board of directors, 
act. And even in this sphere, we look largely 
to our executive officers for the proposal of 
Policies for our adoption; for naturally the 
executive working every day with the affairs of 
the corporation has a keener insight into the 
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needs of the business than we, as lay directors, 
can hope to have. If we find that an executive 
does not have such a grasp, we look for some 
one who does.” 

From the lesson taught by corporate business, 
there has evolved the clear-cut definition that 
the functions of the school board are legislative; 
those of the board committees, advisory; and 
those of the superintendent, executive. 

Although this arrangement reposes consider- 
able power in the superintendent, it at the same 
time imposes definite responsibilities which he 
must meet. It makes possible holding him 
definitely responsible for results. If, having 
such powers, he can not build up a school sys- 
tem that is more efficient and more economical 
than were the old systems of divided and be- 
fogged responsibility, it is evident that he does 
not have sufficient strength for the job. 

Without such power, a superintendent cannot 
fairly be held accountable for results. Unless 
he has a free hand to carry out those ideas 
essential for the building-up of the schools, he 
can achieve at best only partial success. 

The Choice of Teachers 

Subject to approval by the board, he should. 
for example, have free choice in the selection of 
his teachers; for he should know better than 
anyone else what personal and educational 
qualifications will best fit in with his objectives. 
Furthermore, since he is the one who must work 
with them, his selection should not be fettered. 
Then, too, the teachers, employed through selee- 
tion by the superintendent, cannot but feel a 
responsibility to him that will aid him in de- 
veloping and maintaining a proper esprit de 
corps. Of course, in his deliberations he should 
advise freely with the teachers’ committee of 
the board in order to get the benefit of any help 
that can be given; but no teacher should be 
chosen who is not acceptable to him in every 
way. 

Likewise the choice and purchase of textbooks 
and supplies should be left to the superintend- 
ent, who should of course be aided by the recom- 
mendations of his daily coworkers. That this 
authority be so placed is essential; for a mem- 
ber of a board of laymen cannot be expected to 
take the time to acquaint themseives with the 
educational merits of this or that book or the 
desirability of this or that map. 

Similarly all alterations and repairs should 
be made according to the best judgment of the 
superintendent; for such alterations must be 
made according to the educational needs of the 
children. Since he should know those needs 
better than others, reliance should be placed in 
his judgment. If the board does not expect 
that all such recommendations come from the 
superintendent, the members are not utilizing 
the skill for which they are paying. If. fur- 
thermore, the board makes alterations without 
the studied recommendations of the superin- 
tendent, it may easily conflict with standard 
educational requirements, for example, as to 
lighting, ventilating, or floor space per pupil. 
They may order one room intended for labora- 
tory purposes too small to be practical, and a 
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classroom unnecessarily large. On the other 
hand, if some member of the board, as is fre- 
quently the case, has had considerable experi- 
ence in building, common-sense dictates that 
the benefit of that member’s experience be fully 
utilized by the superintendent. However, since 
a school is primarily a place for educational 
activities, educational needs, which the super- 
intendent as the skilled executive should know, 
should be. paramount in making final decisions. 


The Child as the Beneficiary 

By thus coordinating all executive activities 
in the one head, the efforts of the school con- 
verge in the one activity—the education of the 
child. At the same time there is opportunity 
for an efficiency and economy that cannot be 
achieved by one committee carrying on one 
executive activity; and another, something else; 
and so on. 


Since practically all boards are composed of 
outstanding men in a community, they have 
vision enough to see the wisdom of shifting re- 
sponsibility to the superintendent as soon as he 
demonstrates that he is capable of carrying it. 
When they come to realize how much more can 
be accomplished in this way, they insist that he 
assume not only part of his load, but all of it. 


In order that they may know that the execu- 
tive officer is functioning, school boards require 
written monthly reports and an annual report. 
In these reports the superintendent should re- 
late what has been accomplished since the last 
report and what progress the school is making 
in various respects in comparison with its own 
record as well as with other schools. He should 
acquaint them with the assessed valuation and 
the probable amount of money that will be avail- 
able as compared with the budget requested. 
At monthly meetings he will lay before them a 
report of the money thus far received by the 
treasurer, together with a statement of expendi- 
tures, which he summarizes from his distribu- 
tion ledger. He informs them concerning 
various bond issues outstanding and the ade- 
quacy of provision for sinking funds. He com- 
putes the proportion of the total city tax that is 
used for the support of the schools and com- 
pares it when possible with that made by other 
school systems of equal rank. 


If he wishes to initiate some new policy, he 
does not try to carry it by the mere force of his 
own opinion; but he submits accurate data in 
support of his cause so that the board may see 
that the request is founded on fact and not on 
fancy. If the case is not strong enough, the 
groundwork for intelligent discussion has at 
least been laid. But opposition is usually small, 
as we have all experienced, when a carefully 
thought-out plan, fortified by facts, is submitted 
for adoption. 

The Budget Problem 

Before drawing up the annual budget, an 
estimate of needs of the entire school system is 
prepared in detail by the superintendent.~ This 
estimate of needs is founded of course upon the 
expenditures of the current year and upon the 
additional basis of janitors’ and _ teachers’ 
requisitions, revised by the superintendent. 
When bids upon the various items in the esti- 
mate have been obtained, the proposed budget 
for the coming year can be drawn up and pre- 
sented to the board, together with a summary 
of the expenditures of the current year. By 
comparison, it can be quite accurately deter- 
mined just what the proposed budget will buy. 
If “cuts” must be made, just what branch of 
the service is to suffer must be determined. 
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Since it is through the budget that the board 
exercises its chief control over the superintend- 
ent, the necessity of ample justification for 
every item is evident. Although the approval 
of the proper committee should previously be 
secured for any proposed extension of the pres- 
ent scope of educational activities, yet it is 
surely well to outline in detail and in writing, 
for the consideration of the whole board, the 
reasons that make such an extension advisable. 

It is becoming more and more the common 
practice to rely upon the superintendent’s 
trained skill in administering the budget, when 
once it has been adopted by the board. The 
major requirement is that he keep within the 
budget. The monthly business statement to the 
board reveals how well he is succeeding. Ex- 
penditures beyond the allotted amount tell the 
tale of faulty judgment or mismanagement. 

For the superintendent, a big value of mak- 
ing expenditures on the basis of the budget is 
that he can see quite accurately at all times 
just what he ean do and what he cannot do. 

Another business practice that shows the 
board that affairs are being conducted on a safe 
basis is a properly safeguarded plan of ordering. 
By making all purchases with the aid of a tripli- 
cate order book, the superintendent has an 
accurate record of what he buys. As soon as 
the goods are received and checked, the dupli- 
eate order blank can be removed from the book 
and attached to the invoice. Thus he is en- 
abled to present the bills in systematic order to 
his finance officer for endorsement. After the 
warrants have been drawn by the clerk and are 
ready to be mailed, the superintendent can enter 
on the triplicate in his order book ¢he number 
of the warrant through which each particular 
order is paid. Thus the transaction has a con- 
tinuity that gives exact and definite knowledge 
as to its status at all times. 

The Convenience of a Petty Cash Account 

A convenient method of paying for sundries. 
that saves the board the necessity of approving 
each individual small bill is carrying a “super- 
intendent’s account” at a local bank. By hav- 
ing a hundred dollars deposited in this account 
as often as necessary, the superintendent is en- 
abled to pay for small orders at the time of pur- 


LES 


MEMORIAL TABLET IN ROGER SULLIVAN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The accompanying cut shows a photograph of a memorial 
tablet recently erected in the Sullivan Junior High School, 
Chicago. The tablet was designed and executed by Miss 
Nellie V. Walker, a Chicago sculptress, and was presented 
by the family of Roger C. Sullivan, for whom the school 
was named, 

The tablet stands 5% ft. high and is placed on the wall 
over a mantel in the main reception room of the school. 

The tablet represents a happy combination of an inspira- 
tional subject in a cheerful rendering, in which there is no 
suggestion of the mortuary effect. The Chicago schools 
have in recent years discouraged the use of tablets in school 
buildings because of their generally mournful character, but 
the Sullivan memorial is recognized as a most happy ex- 
ample of the possibilities of a tablet conceived and executed 
with children in mind. 





chase. With this system, the necessity of run- 
ning small accounts with local merchants is 
eliminated, Not only is the irritation attend- 
ant upon presenting a large number of small 
bills banished; but the merchants themselves 
appreciate receiving their money at the time the 
sale is made. In order that the board may 
have an adequate check upon this account, a 
monthly itemized statement accompanied by the 
cancelled checks can be presented. 

(Continued on Page 140) 


A Successful Teachers’ Organization in a 
Small System 


J. C. Knode, 


The school system in which the plan here de- 
scribed has functioned contains 70 teachers—a 
few very superior ones, a good many good ones, 
a good many of average ability, and a few poor 
ones; in other words, its personnel is average, 
and typical of many American systems. Among 
these teachers general meetings used to loom 
upon the horizon as events to be dreaded; today, 
they are, thanks to a method of representative 
organization, quite successful, and apparently 
increasing in effectiveness. 

This organization of the teachers comprises an 
upper council and a lower council. The former 
is a constant body whose members, by virtue of 
position, belong automatically. These are the su- 
perintendent, the building principals, the grade 
supervisors, and the research director. Members 
of the lower council are elected each semester, 
with one representative from each of the 
smaller buildings, two from the larger buildings, 
and representatives from the teachers of special 
subjects. The convenient number of members of 
the lower council is nine. They elect a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer ; 
then the president divides the whole group, in- 
cluding officers, into three standing committees 
that function throughout the semester; namely, 


Laramie, Wyo. 


a social committee, a school-improvement com- 
mittee, and a committee on civie affairs. The 
first of these plans for the larger get-together 
affairs of the faculty during its term of office. 
Last year the committees engineered a large 
party during the winter and a picnic during the 
spring. The second committee has proved itself 
valuable by being, in every instance thus far, 
thoroughly sensible. Its reports have been spe- 
cific and practical, there has never been any 
tendency toward unpleasant criticism, and a 
number of its suggestions have been put into 
effect. Finally, the originators of the plan felt 
that teachers should make an effort to identify 
themselves with community undertakings and 
enterprises. On one occasion this committee 
interested itself in a proposed viaduct that 
would greatly relieve the difficulty of access to 
a section of the town in which one of the schools 
was located. At another time it undertook the 
task of establishing closer relationship between 
the city library and the schools. Last year its 
project was the introduction of the Campfire 
Girls’ organization. 

The upper council meets at intervals of three 
weeks, and comprises the superintendent’s ad- 
visory body. Besides routine matters, the group 
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has constantly under consideration two or three 
major problems. For example, at the present 
time these happen to be the matter of individ- 
ualizing instruction. Various phases of these 
problems are reported on by members of the 
group, and the effort is constantly made to em- 
body the conclusions in concrete practices, 

Upper and lower councils have, to be sure, 
little direct contact, but indirectly each reaches 
the other through the general teachers’ meeting 
and the meetings which building principals 
must hold with their own teachers. However, 
the lower council has the privilege of appealing 
to the upper group at any time for suggestion 
and advice; and in the event that any general 
school situation seems, in the minds of lower 
council members, to demand consideration, an 
appeal may be made in a similar way. Further, 
the existence of the upper council disposes im- 
mediately and finally of the question of mem- 
bership of principals and supervisors in the 
lower body. 

It is because both councils carry their work 
to completion in the general teachers’ meeting 
that the latter have attained their present de- 
gree of success. The programs for these meet- 
ings vary, of course, in many ways, but the fol- 
lowing fairly exemplities their trend: 

PROGRAM 


General Teachers’ Meeting 
October 5. 
High-School Building 

3:30—3:45 Announcements (Including some criticisms 
of teachers’ English)—The Superintend- 
ent. 

-45—4:00 Reports of Lower Council Committees— 
Social, Civic Affairs, School Improvement. 

00—4:10 “What to Look for When You Visit a 
Home’’—Louis Brown, Attendance Officer. 

:10—4:20 “Home and Health’’—Mary Robbins, School 
Nurse. 

:20—4:30 “Home Background in School Perform- 
ance’’—Margery Pittman, Research Di- 
rector. 

4:30—4:45 Group Meetings (Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior High, Senior High, Special Sub- 
ject). Reports of Visits to Other Schools. 
Announcements of Supervisors or Princi- 
pals’ Discussion. 

4:45—5:00 Stunt by Building Faculty. 

5:00 Refreshments. 

(Don’t forget to visit the exhibits.) 


These meetings are carried from building to 
building. Thus six buildings provide for six 
general meetings, and teachers who usually 
would never step inside a building other than 
their own are forced to visit the workshops of 
their fellow teachers. The meetings begin on 
time. A sufficient period is allowed for assem- 
bling; then absence and tardy marks are chalked 
down by principals against all offenders and re- 
ported to the superintendent. 


-_ - we Cw 


Announcements oftentimes do not take fifteen 
minutes, but the superintendent always uses his 
full allotment. Sometimes the topic is the 
teacher’s spoken English, and only errors over- 
heard in the classroom are discussed; sometimes 
a short questionary is used to ascertain indi- 
vidual responses to a book teachers have been 
asked to read—and incidentally to discover 
whether they are reading it at all; sometimes 
the questionary deals with methods, sometimes 
with individual problems, sometimes with self- 
improvement. There is seldom much formal lec- 
ture from the superintendent, but there is a 
good deal of informal comment. 

There follow then the reports from lower- 
council committees. The reports of civie and 
school-improvement committees are matters of 
conference with the superintendent before they 
are presented to the general meeting. Here 
they sometimes arouse discussion, but more 
often they serve simply as the program of the 
committee for the ensuing weeks, or indicate 
progress that has already been made. The social 
committee’s task, it may be added, is considered 
a very serious one, and debates on its reports 
occasionally wax long and furious. 

The main talk or talks of the afternoon are 
provided by the superintendent. The general 
aim is the development of social outlook. The 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
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School Housekeeping 


(Fourth Article) 


M. S. Olsen, Director of the Janitor-Engineer School, Minneapolis Board of Education 


THE JANITOR-ENGINEER 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

—Hamlet. 

Vacancies in the janitorial service should be 
filled with the same care as vacancies in the 
teaching corps. Possibly greater caution is 
called for, since teachers in the smaller commu- 
nities come and go while the janitor no matter 
how inefficient, may stay on for life. Politics 
should not enter into the selection. Janitors 
should be selected by the superintendent of 
schools or his representative so that the com- 
munity may hold one person responsible for the 
efticieney of the whole system. Furthermore, 
the superintendent or his representative is, by 
virtue of their professional training, more com- 
petent to make such selection than any one else. 

Character is the fundamental factor in the 
final choice. Given a man of good character, 
the second consideration should be good health. 
Thirdly, he should be of average intelligence. 
He should be interested in children and en- 
dowed with a kindly personality. And finally, 


to quote Will Hays, he should realize “that: 


service is the supreme commitment of life.” 
The Janitor’s Place in the Sun 

The janitor is to the school what the mother 
is to the home. If he is slovenly and careless 
in his personal appearance and habits, it is only 
natural for the children to be the same. What 
is true in the home wi!l be true in the school. 
Therefore, a janitor by virtue of his close con- 
tact with the children, sets an example for them 
to follow and inevitably becomes an important 
contributor to education—by example instead of 
Consequently, it behooves the 
personal 


preachinent, 
janitor to consider his appearance, 
Cleanliness begins in the individual and the 
neat-looking janitor will be surprised to note 
how quickly the children will react to good per- 
sonal appearance, 





STANDARD JANITOR-ENGINEER’S UNIFORM. 


By keeping pumps, engines, boilers, boiler 
room and tools clean, it will be much easier for 
the janitor to remain clean in person and thus 
be ready at a moment’s notice to appear in any 
part of the building without any concern as to 
personal appearance. 


The Janitor-Engineer’s Dress 

A standard dress for janitor-engineers must 
necessarily be based on its cost, as salaries are 
seldom very high in the janitorial service. The 
uniform dress illustrated has been tried out for 
about five years. It was originated by a com- 
mittee of janitor-engineers and has proved to 
be low in cost, durable, easy to keep clean, and 
smart in appearance. 

The shirt is a real problem in dress for the 
janitor. It must wear well; it must be non- 
fading and nonshrinkable; it must not “spot” 
or show dirt easily; its cost must be low. To 
meet all these requirements, only one shirt can 
be recommended. This is a woven shirt of gray 
and white threads. Its appearance is gray and 
repeated washings have proved that there is no 
change in color. Its texture is fine and the 
shirt is of good design and workmanship. This 
soft shirt with attached collar is a favorite with 
many military academies. Owing to its color, 
it does not show dirt readily. It retails for $2, 
but can be purchased at a good discount from 
one retailer when the group of janitors is large 
enough to warrant such discount. 

The trousers are all wool, of dark gray 
color. Quality and durability should be con- 
sidered more important than price; in other 
words, “the best is the cheapest.” Cheap trousers 
do not wear well, do not clean well and will not 
stay creased. A janitor should purchase two 
pairs so that one may be cleaned and pressed 
each week. Ordinarily it will not be necessary 
to dry clean more than one pair each month. 
They should never be washed in water, since 
wool shrinks and becomes almost impossible to 
iron out to fit the wearer. The janitor-engineer 
who buys well-fitting trousers and keeps them 
clean and well-creased cannot fail to appear 
well dressed. 

The tie selected for the standard uniform is 
a medium sized, black bow, made with an elastic 
band to hold it in place. Due to the janitor- 
engineer’s work with machinery and equipment, 
this style of tie has proved to be the most satis- 
factory. It is cheap in price but comfortable 
and neat looking. 

Belt. Suspenders are not permitted in the 
uniform dress, unless they are of the type that 
can be worn under the shirt. This is due to 
the fact that janitor-engineers on duty are with- 
out coats or vests. Belts are therefore necessary 
and a black belt with silver buckle harmonizes 
well with the rest of the uniform. 

Shoes. Vhe janitor-engineer should select his 
shoes with particular attention to comfort as 
he is on his feet most of the time. They should 
be black. They should also be well polished 
at all times. 


The Care of Face and Hands 

Practically every school building is supplied 
with trisodium phosphate powder for cleaning 
floors, woodwork, furniture, ete. This is an oil 
solvent and the janitor should have a supply of 
it near his soap dish. It will quickly remove 
the grease and oil from his hands and face, 
after which just a bit of soap should be used 
to remove the slippery “feel” of the skin and 
also to prevent chapping. Clean hands and face 
should be insisted on before appearing before 
children or faculty. Shaving should be made a 
daily task, 
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Because of the nature of his work, the model 
janitor is forced to wash his hair frequently. 
Besides this, one must budget himself for a hair 
cut each month. 


Women in the Service 

Where the buildings are large enough to war- 
rant the employment of more than one or two 
men, it is common to find women in janitorial 
service. These should be selected with the same 
care used in choosing the men. Traditionally, 
women appreciate more keenly the importance 
of good appearance than do the men and it is 
therefore unnecessary to emphasize the care of 
hands, face, and hair. 

The dress of the janitress is made of gray 
Buster cloth. The design is long waisted with 
white collars and cuffs. It is a simple uniform, 
inexpensive and easily laundered which is im- 
portant as soiled dresses should not be per- 
mitted. The janitress is under the constant 
scrutiny of pupils and teachers and because of 
the nature of her work, a neat appearance is 
doubly appreciated and therefore worth striving 
for. Shoes should be black, comfortable, and 
neat in appearance. 

The above suggestions on what the janitor- 
engineer and janitresses should wear in order 
to present a pleasing appearance are made with 
a full appreciation of his or her income. Shop- 
ping will convince the skeptical that these uni- 
forms are as low in price as any that can be 
devised. It will be noted that coats and caps 
for the men are not mentioned, as neither 
should be worn on duty inside the building. So 
little time is spent out-of-doors by the average 
maintenance man or woman that any coats, 
‘aps, sweaters, ete., are satisfactory so long as 
they are clean. Did you ever stop to think how 
well “gray” harmonizes with almost any other 
color? 





STANDARD UNIFORM FOR WOMEN CLEANERS 
AND HELPERS. 





Cafeterias, Their Management and Equipment’ 


Winifred A. Hart, Supervisor of High-School Cafeterias, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The advance in the development of high- 
school cafeterias in the past ten or fifteen years, 
has been very marked, and the interest of boards 
of education in this phase of high-school life 
is rapidly awakening, so that now we seldom 
find a new high school of the junior or senior 
type, but what it has adequate arrangements 
and facilities provided for the students where 
they may relax and eat their lunches, and 
modern up-to-date equipment provided for the 
preparation and serving of the right kind of 
food for these adolescent girls and boys. 

In past years this was not the case, and there 
are still many cities and towns where boards of 
education have to be aroused to the fact that 
proper lunch facilities must be provided in a 
modern up-to-date school system. 


Problems in Planning Cafeterias 
The two problems to be faced are, first, how 


to remedy the situation in many of the old high 
schools, built without thought of a lunchroom. 
As the demand for lunches has had to be met, 
a dark, gloomy part of an unused basement has 
been utilized for the purpose. Where such con- 
ditions exist, it is a serious problem how this 
condition can be remedied, because it costs 
money to paint, install plenty of artificial lights, 
and modern labor-saving devices, with attractive 
serving facilities. Yet the health of the stu- 
dents requires this, and money wisely applied 
to bring about the required changes is well 
spent. 

The second problem to face is the danger of 
allowing the situation to swing too far the other 
way, by that I mean, providing a large space 
for lunchroom purposes only, and installing too 
much expensive equipment in the kitchen. 
Lunchroom space is used at the most, only two 
hours a day and lies idle the rest of the time. 
With the mounting costs of building construc- 
tion, as well as building equipment, is it not 
essential to plan that the lunchrooms be so 
placed in buildings that they can be utilized 
for other purposes, such as study rooms, when 
not required for the eating of lunches? This 
can be done if arrangements are planned for 
completely shutting off the kitchen and service 
section. 

One of the best examples of this arrangement 
is the Weaver high school at Hartford, Conn., 
where the kitchen is built in a recess on one 
side of the building, the service section only 
extending into the lunchroom. Partitions are 
so placed and folding doors so installed that, 
at the end of a lunch period, the entire unit 
is shut off from the lunchroom proper, and the 
women clean the counters and do their work 
without anyone in the large room being dis- 
turbed. 

This is also a splendid arrangement when 
social activities are taking place, such as din- 
ners, ete., with after-dinner speakers. The 
doors can be closed and the women can continue 
with their work without disturbing the guests. 
What is more important, the overtime payroll 
can be materially reduced. Another reason for 
the complete separation of the kitchen from the 
lunchroom, is that it becomes possible to lock 
the kitchen and serving sections at night. A 
new lunchroom in Bridgeport has no way of 
being locked up at night and that means that 
everything movable must be locked up in cup- 
boards and storerooms every night. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
the best location of the lunchroom is in the 

Editor’s Note: We are rapidly developing standard meth- 
ods of managing and equipping school cafeterias. The 
present paper shows how one city has unified its cafeteria 
service and has put it on an efficient self-sustaining basis. 
The paper was the basis of an address at the convention of 


the National Association of Public-School Business Offi- 
cials, May 19, 1927. 


basement of the school building. If any one 
requires an argument for placing the lunch- 
room on the top floor of the building, it would 
be well for him to visit a school where it is so 
located. The lunchroom in the Atlantic City 
high school is an excellent example; it is built 
over the auditorium, on the third floor of the 
building, and is beautifully located. From some 
of the windows a glorious view of the surround- 
ing country and also of the ocean may be ob- 
tained. It is well adapted for the many evening 
affairs held there and is very well managed. 


Planning the Equipment ; 
When equipment is planned, much serious 


thought must be given to the needs of the sit- 
uation. A high-school cafeteria has to prepare 
but one meal a day, five days a week. It is 
different from a college cafeteria which must 
provide three meals a day, every day in the 
week. It differs, too, from a commercial cafe- 
teria, which must have food on sale from early 
in the morning until late at night. I am not 
objecting to modern, up-to-date equipment—no 
one is a stronger booster for labor-saving devices 
than I am—but | do hold that the equipment 
should be selected to meet the exact needs and 
no more. 

A year ago the Harding high-school lunch- 
room at Bridgeport, was visited by Mr. W. S. 
Ford, who was making a study of twenty high- 
school lunchrooms in the east, their equipment, 
and management. One of the questions asked 
was, “What equipment do you have that is not 
used for the purpose for which it was meant?” 
Our answer was “none.” He carefully looked 
over everything, and found our statement to 
be a fact. It is also a fact that we are still 
using all our equipment, and after two years 
do not fee! the need of any additions to our 
labor-saving devices. We have all we need in 
the way of ranges, bakeovens, broilers, electric 
mixer, potato peeler, dishwashing machine, 
electrically contro!led refrigerator, and so on, 
but we do not have a vegetable steamer or steam 
kettle for soup, ete. We do not need them. In 
equipping new buildings, we must not over- 
equip. 

In remodeling old buildings, similar problems 
constantly arise: The required equipment can 
be purchased, but installation is another matter; 
water and sewer connections are bafiling; the 
added load of new e'ectrical equipment to an 
already overloaded electrical system, brings in 
the school electrician with a serious complaint; 
the instaliing of ranges and bakeovens raises 
the question, “Where is the chimney?’ and so 
on. All experienced school officials are familiar 
with the difticulties, where there is in the school 
system, a bright and shining new high school 
and one or more older buildings that are clamor- 
ing for the same service and equipment enjoyed 
by the new school. 

The Operation of the Cafeteria 

When equipment is installed, the big problem 
is how shall the lunchroom be run. Three plans 
are most generally used: 

1. Under the management of parent-teacher 
associations. 

2. By the school as a private undertaking. 
3. Under central control, by the board of 
education office. 

The first method is used mostly as a way of 
convincing boards of education of the need of 
a lunchroom and of the possibility of operating 
the same on a self-supporting basis. I think the 
experience of Providence, R. I., is an outstand- 
ing example of a community where for a num- 
ber of years the parent-teacher associations had 
equipped and operated all school lunchrooms. 
When they were well organized and on a paying 
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basis, the board of education took over the con- 
trol of the lunchrooms and placed them under 
the supervision of one person. 

By far the greater number of lunchrooms 
come under the second plan and this seems to 
be the most popular way of running them. But 
it is a question whether it is the most business- 
like way or one for the best interests of the 
students. 


Under this plan one of two methods is 
adopted. Frequently, the domestic-science 
teacher assigned to the school, has as part of 
her responsibility the management of the lunch- 
room, using a number of her pupils as helpers 
in serving the meal, and hiring a cook and one 
or two other women to do the cooking and 
cleaning up. We frequently read interesting 
accounts of lunchrooms run in this way, of the 
very low cost of operation, and of the low prices 
per portion for food. When we analyze the 
situation, why should this not be true? The 
teacher’s salary is paid by the board of educa- 
tion and the student-help usually receive their 
dinners in exchange for services rendered, so 
that the actual overhead is the weekly pay of 
one to three women. 

School Responsibility Not Satisfactory 

The second type of this plan requires that 
the principal of the school assume responsibility 
for the lunchroom. Sometimes he appoints a 
committee of teachers to supervise the lunch- 
1oom, or again, he takes full responsibility him- 
self. Here we generally find that a woman 
with good practical experience is installed as 
manager, with full power to hire help, buy sup- 
plies, and plan the menus. She is given the 
injunction, “Make the lunchroom pay.” 

Seldom under these methods of operation does 
the board of education have much responsibility 
as to equipment or supervision, and in many 
places the financial problem far outweighs the 
question of what is the best food for the stu- 
dents. When a manager has to make enough 
money to pay for her equipment, she naturally 
plans all the time for food that can be served 
at a very low cost, with a wide margin of profit, 
food that the students will eat, whether it is 
good for them or not. One of the points to 
be emphasized in school lunchrooms is that the 
students shall have the right kind of food to 
maintain good health; the lunchroom places 
before them in the most attractive manner the 
foods they should eat, and reduces to a mini- 
mum the ones not best for their well-being. 

As an illustration of the unfavorable con- 
ditions which result when the financial view- 
point is uppermost, one city may be cited. 
There are in the community several schools in 
which the lunchrooms are operated as indi- 
vidual undertakings. In one of the schools 
there are about three thousand students.’ When 
1 visited the school, the lunchroom had been 
in operation about eight years. It was a matter 
of pride to the school that no article of food 
sold for over five cents. The sandwiches I 
found were made without butter (and everyone 
knows how important butter is to the diet, 
especially in that of growing girls and boys). 
They offered an assortment of cookies (mostly 
covered with so-called marshmallow icing and 
sugary concoctions which catch the eye, but 
spoil the stomach), an assortment of candy, 
some fruit, milk, chocolated milk, and ice cream. 
There was one steam table where soup, a meat 
dish, potatoes, and a dessert were sold. Not 
more than a hundred students out of the three 
thousand enrolled bought warm lunches. The 
manager of the lunchroom, during the eight 
years, had paid for the painting of the lunch- 
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room and the teachers’ dining room; she had 
bought and installed a dishwashing machine, 
a bakeoven, a range, a meat slicer, and a coin 
counter and sorter. In fact, she had a fine, 
modern equipment and a nice balance in the 
bank. "The lunchroom was well equipped, but 
certainly the students were not well fed. 


Weak Methods of Finances and Purchasing 
Under these two methods of running a lunch- 


room, the finances are handled within the school. 
Either the commercial department keeps the 
books, or a teacher is assigned to that task, 
or the manager takes charge. The money is 
banked and the principal of the school signs the 
checks after the bills are O.K.’d by the person or 
department having responsibility for the same. 
In some instances, reports of the financial 
transactions are required by the board of educa- 
tion; in others, no reports are made other than 
to the principal of the school. 

Under this arrangement the purchasing of 
supplies is left to the person in charge. Little 
is done in the way of contracting for supplies; 
goods are bought as needed, with a tendency 
to patronize a nearby grocery store, instead of 
shopping for a good product, at a low price. 
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The third and last plan, namely, central con- 
trol or control from the board-of-education 
office, is the best and most businesslike method. 
With the board of education providing the 
initial equipment and placing somebody in 
direct control of the running of the lunchrooms, 
all business transactions, such as purchasing 
supplies in quantity and handling the daily re- 
ceipts, are cared for by the office of the board. 
Central Control in Bridgeport 

Perhaps our experience in Bridgeport in 
changing from one system to the other will be 
helpful. Prior to September, 1925, a lunch- 
room had been maintained for a number of 
years in the Central High School. The manage- 
ment had supplied lunches to a small high school 
for boys located across the street, also for a 
year or so to another small high school some 
distance away. As all high schools were on part 
time, it was only a question of providing “re- 
cess” lunches and of serving approximately 150 
teachers and students with a warm dinner at 
noon. 

With the opening of another large high 
school, the Warren Harding, in September, 
(Continued on Page 146) 


The Problem of Financing the Rural Schools 


Homer P. Rainey, University of Oregon 


From the point of view of the state the great 
problem of educational support is the rural 
problem. The cities and smaller towns and vil- 
lages have been and are meeting the problem 
fairly adequately. But in each state there is 
the great problem of providing adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for the rural child, and also 
of equalizing these opportunities and the burden 
of support. It is the purpose of this paper to 
present an analysis of this problem for the 





State of Oregon, and in doing so it will prob- 
ably touch upon some of the fundamental prob- 
lems of every state in this connection. The 
data for this study are taken from a survey of 
10 counties. There are 36 counties in the state. 
These 10 counties represent every section of the 
state. 

Oregon has a large problem in providing for 
its rural schools. Seventy-one per cent of all 
the school districts in the state are one-room, 


TABLE I 
The number of one-room districts in ten counties in Oregon paying various tax rates and each in the 
same county receiving the same amount from the two-mill elementary tax. 


Number of Districts in 
Linn Co. Union Douglass Clatoop Lake 
Mills 171.50* 143.75 361.94 247.50 253.80 
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Number of Districts in 


Wasco Jackson Benton Curry Clockawas 
32.4 158.82 148.16 119.78 164.65 Total 
3 2 3 1 3 39 
6 5 5 1 11 89 
9 5 3 1 14 467 
6 10 3 0 8 41 
6 6 1 2 y 46 
3 > 1 ° 6 32 
5 5 0 1 2 17 
2 4 2 - 1 11 
1 1 0 =e 3 10 
— 3 1 ~ 2 8 
— 0 1 — 2 3 
-—- 0 3 1 2 5 
2 — — ~ - 3 
~- 1 — — 2 
— a _ 1 1 2 
3 ~— — — — 3 
— 2 os 1 — 5 
46 46 22 14 60 385 


*Indicates the amount each district receives from the two-mill tax. 


TABLE II 
The number of one-room districts in ten counties in Oregon having various amounts of taxable wealth 
per school child, and each in the same county receiving the same amount from the two-mill elementary tax. 


mentary Tax. 


Ability in Number Districts in Number Districts in 
Thousands Clockawas Curry Benton Jackson Wasco Lake Clatsap Douglass Union ULinn Total 
Per Pupil 164.65* 119.7 148.16 58.82 324. 253.80 247.56 - 361.94 142.68 171.50 
0— 2.999 51 3 13 8 4 0 2 10 2 8 98 
3— 4.999 18 2 11 13 6 0 3 24 4 17 98 
5— 6. 3 0 8 8 8 3 2 12 8 23 75 
T— 8. 2 5 4 9 11 — — 7 3 12 53 
9—10. -- 3 2 1 4 — 3 = 1 11 32 
11—12.999 — —- 1 8 1 2 3 5 3 10 28 
13—14.999 _ — — 1 — 1 — 6 2 6 16 
15—16.999 - — —_ 0 1 ~- _ 1 1 4 7 
17—18.999 1 1 1 2 ~- -- 1 3 1 10 
19—20.999 1 _ _ _ — 1 1 1 3 4 11 
21—22.999 - — _ — 2 2 _ 2 2 —_ 8 
23—24 — _— — 2 -- 1 — 1 1 — 5 
25—26 — — — 1 Zs _ — — 2 1 6 
27—28 _ _ — a — 3 — ~— 2 1 6 
29—30 — — — _ 1 — — — ae _ 1 
31—32 — — -— _- — — 1 1 
38 —34 a — — _— —_ . 2 ‘ 2 
35—36 — — _ - -- 1 - — 1 
387—38 — — —_ 3 . 1 = 4 
39—40 _ — _ 1 1 2 
4142 = ns _ 1 1 2 
43—44 “= = - — 1 2 1 4 
45—46 . . — 1 - 1 2 
47—48 — _ - _- - - 1 
49—5o _- — — — - - -— 1 1 - 2 
50—51 : ni sls — . ss on aos a 0 
Above — -- - 2 3 r - 3 10 
vt) 14 40 47 42 21 19 83 41 191 483 
*Indicates the amount each district receives from the two-mill tax. 
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one-teacher, rural schools. 
cent are two-teacher schools. Thus a total of 
82 per cent of all the school districts in the 


Eleven more per 


state are one- and two-teacher schools. This 
is clear evidence of the fact that Oregon’s 
school system is largely a rural one. These one- 
and two-teacher schools enroll approximately 27 
per cent of the entire school enrollment of the 
state. This means that from the standpoint of 
equalizing educational opportunities Oregon’s 
problem is largely one of providing adequately 
for its rural schools. 


At the present time Oregon has no state 
“equalizing fund with which it can equalize the 
tax burden among the districts of the state. 
There are only two funds outside of district 
support that contribute any material help to the 
districts. These funds are the Irreducible 
School Fund and the Fwo-Mill Elementary Tax. 
The Irreducible School Fund is the permanent 
fund produced from the sale of the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections of each township in 
the state. The Two-Mill State Elementary Tax 
theoretically is a state tax, but in reality is only 
a county tax since the proceeds of each county 
are returned to the county for distribution. 
Neither of these taxes is an equalizer of the tax 
burden among the districts of the state. In fact, 
when the needs of the districts are taken into 
consideration, there is a high negative correla- 
tion between the amount the districts receive 
from these funds and their financial need when 
this need is expressed in terms of total amount 
of teachers’ salaries. So that instead of being 
equalizing funds, these two funds produce 
greater inequalities among the districts than 
would otherwise exist. In other words, the 
districts having the greatest need receive least 
from these funds, and the districts having the 
least need receive the greater amounts from 
them. There are some other outstanding facts 
in this connection. The wealthier districts also 
receive more from these funds than the poorer 
ones, and also make the least effort, and of 
course have the least needs, and in most in- 
stances the poorer districts are paying the better 
salaries. Hence, the poorer districts have the 
greater efforts, and they receive the least from 
these two state funds. Following is a series of 
tables which show the wide range of distribu- 
tion in the districts among the factors: need, 
effort, ability, school census, and the amounts 
received from the two-mill tax. 

It can be seen from Table I that two districts 
in Curry county, for example, may each receive 
$119.73 from the two-mill elementary tax and 
one of those districts will pay less than 1 mill 
tax while the other district will pay 41 mills. 
Or from Table II two districts in Benton 
county may each receive $148.16 from the two- 
mill tax and one of them pay $75 salary per 
month while the other pays $145 per month. Or 
from Table II, of two districts in Wasco county, 
each receiving $164.65 from the two-mill tax, 
one has less than $3,000 assessed value back of 
every school child while the other has more than 
$52,000 assessed value per school child. It is 
evident that with such a basis of state aid there 
ean be little possibility of equalizing the burden. 


From the “total” column of Table I is ob- 
tained the distribution of the tax rate of 383 
one-room districts in ten counties of the state 
receiving from $119.73 in Curry county to 
$361.94 in Douglass county from the two-mill 
tax. 

From the “total” column of Table II is ob- 
tained the distribution of the ability of 487 
one-room districts in ten counties of the state 
each receiving from $119.73 in Curry county to 
$361.94 in Douglass county from the two-mill 


tax, 
(Continued on Page 180) 
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The Seattle N. E. A. Convention 


O. H. Barnhill, Pasadena, Calif. 


The 65th annual summer meeting of the 
National Education Association, held at Seattle, 
July 3-8, was characterized by enthusiasm, har- 
mony, and large attendance. The attendance 
was somewhat surprising, considering that the 
convention was held in a corner of the United 
States remote from the centers of population. 
Many of the delegates, however, looked upon 
the long journey to the Pacific northwest as 
something of a vacation outing, since it afforded 
a chance to visit one of the most beautiful and 
interesting sections of America. 

One thousand and one delegates registered, 
while the number of others in attendance was 
estimated at between 11,000 and 12,000. While 
all branches of public-school work were fairly 
well represented, a larger number of classroom 
teachers would have been welcomed. This senti- 
ment was reflected in the election of one of these 
soldiers from the rank and file of the school 
army to the presidency of the association, some- 
thing unprecedented in its history. 

Many of the conferences were so largely at- 
tended that their efficiency was thereby hindered. 
It was proposed to reduce the number of dele- 
gates at future conventions by one half or more. 
Definite action on this measure was deferred 
until the 1928 meeting. The important resolu- 
tions committee consisted of over fifty. mem- 
bers, which made it possible for a local news- 
paper reporter to slip in unnoticed and to 
publish advance information regarding the work 
of the committee. This resulted in giving the 
public an erroneous and harmful impression 
regarding a difference of opinion concerning 
one of the resolutions offered. In order to guard 
against a repetition of this unfortunate occur- 
rence, future members of this committee may 
be required to show credentials before being 
admitted to its meetings. 

The great number of visiting delegates taxed 
to the limit the capacity of Seattle’s hotels. 
Headquarters were established at the Olympic, 
the city’s largest and finest hostelry. It was esti- 
mated by one of the local newspapers that the 
visitors spent $1,000,000 while attending the 
convention. The Chamber of Commerce made 
the most of the occasion. Many excursions and 
entertainments were provided for the visitors, 
including boat rides over Puget Sound and Lake 
Washington, through the $5,000,000 government 
locks connecting the two bodies of water. The 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, not to be out- 
done, put on a special entertainment and exhibit 
for the teachers’ benefit. 

The Seattle schools made an elaborate display 
of their work and staged in the University 
stadium one evening a great pageant, portray- 
ing natural features of the Northwest. Against 
an enormous background of mountains, the 
spacious natural stage was filled repeatedly with 
children representing forests, wild life, birds, 
flowers; butterflies, clouds, winds, mountains, 
snowflakes, and glaciers. In representing the 
latter, several thousand children, picturesquely 
garbed, made an impressive spectacle as they 
slowly marched across the wide field of the out- 
door amphitheater, while colored searchlights 
played upon them and a high-school orchestra 
rendered appropriate music. 

The opening session was held at Meany Hall, 
University of Washington, Sunday evening. 
The famous college choir of St. Olaf’s, Minne- 
apolis, entertained the visitors for three quar- 
ters of an hour with their wonderful singing, 
giving many a new conception of the power and 
beauty of the human voice. In the unavoidable 
absence of Bishop Hughes, of Chicago, speeches 
were made by Doctor Winship and President 
Blair, stressing practical curricula. 

Other general sessions of the convention were 
held in the University stadium, Fifth Avenue 
theater, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches. They were presided over by 
Francis G. Blair, head of the association, Mary 
McSkimmon, Sue M. Powers, Selden M. Ely, 
H. W. Foght, and Helen B. Shove, vice-presi- 
dents. Addresses of welcome were delivered by 
two prominent women officials: Bertha K. 


Landes, mayor of Seattle, and Josephine C. 
Preston, Washington state superintendent of 
public instruction. Departmental meetings were 
held at the Chamber of Commerce, Olympic 
hotel, and at the Elks, Eagles, and Moose lodge 
rooms, also at the churches named. 

The National Council of Education was ad- 
dressed by several famous school people, includ- 
ing George D. Strayer, Columbia University; 
Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles schools; Homer H. Seerley, lowa State 
Teachers’ College; Harry Charlesworth, British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation. Progress in 
elementary- and high-school education was the 
principal theme considered, 

The Department of Adult Education consid- 
ered postgraduate schooling and immigration. 
A number of state supervisors and directors 
addressed the sessions of this important section 
of the association. 

John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; J. A. Bexell, dean of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College; William O. Proctor, Stanford 
University, were among the prominent speakers 
at the meetings of the Department of Business 
Education. 

The classroom teachers’ section was ad- 
dressed by Mayor Landes of Seattle; Augustus 
O. Thomas, president of the World’s Federation 
of Education Associations, and other speakers. 
A feature of the meetings of this section were 
ten three-minute talks on the benefits conferred 
upon teachers by boards of education. 

Elementary and Secondary School Principals 
held several important separate sessions. Other 
meetings were held by the Kindergarten and 
Primary Educators, Lip-Reading Teachers, 
Music Instructors, and the Departments of Rural 
Education, School Health, Science Instruction, 
Social Studies, Visual Instruction, and Voca- 
tional Education. 

Other conferences were held by the American 
Classical League, American Home Economics 
Association, Art Educators, Corrective Speech 
Teachers, School Superintendents, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion; Geography, English and Modern Language 
Teachers; National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Secretaries of State Education Asso- 
ciations, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, School Garden Association of America, 
and Student Participation in School Govern- 
ment. 


N. E. A. officers held several important busi- 
ness meetings, at which reports were made and 
considered and the work and policy of the asso- 
ciation discussed. During ten years’ efficient 
management by the present executive secretary, 
J. W. Crabtree, there has been a 2,000 per cent 
increase in membership, the present number 
being close to 175,000. The present annual in- 
come of the organization is over $400,000. The 
chief item of expense is the printing and dis- 
tribution of the official organ of the association. 
The annual convention costs $8,000. Twenty 
thousand dollars was used to assist in defraying 
expenses of delegates attending the annual con- 
vention at Seattle. Only half as much will be 
needed to send delegates to Minneapolis, where 
the 1928 convention is to be held. 

For two years a committee of one hundred 
educators has been working on a teachers’ code 
of ethics, to be recognized as the profession’s 
standard of service and relationship. Inquiries 
are to be sent to 4,000 representative educators 
during the coming year, in order to gain a 
more comprehensive teachers’ viewpoint. ‘The 
questions propounded relate to the breaking of 
contracts, supporting educational organizations, 
accepting gifts from pupils, telling of pupils’ 
personal deficiencies, using one position to get 
a large salary in another, and similar subjects. 

Another committee is working on a plan to 
provide national or state homes for elderly 
teachers. It is pointed out that this movement 
is in the interests of school children, as well as 
teachers, because it will facilitate the retire- 
ment of worn-out instructors and their replace- 
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CORNELIA S. ADAIR, 


President, N. E. A., 
Richmond, Va. 


ment by younger, abler workers. An effort is 
to be made to secure laws which will permit the 
use Of donations for teachers’ homes and similar 
purposes, regardless of the conditions named 
by donors, who often place such testamentary 
restrictions upon their gifts as to render impos- 
sible the latter’s profitable utilization. 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair, of Virginia, was 
unanimously elected president of the association 
for the ensuing year. Eleven vice-presidents 
were chosen, as follows: 

A. T. Allen, North Carolina; Ira T,. Chap- 
man, New Jersey; A. G. Crane, Wyoming; 
Florence M. Hale, Maine; R. L. Jones, Ten- 
nessee; John H. Rae, Idaho; Agnes Samuelson, 
lowa; Claude W. Sandifur, California; H. A. 
Senter, Nebraska; John S. Vaughn, Oklahoma; 
J. O. Webb, Texas. 

IIenry L. Smith, of Indiana, was reelected 
treasurer, and Miss Kate B. Wofford, of South 
Carolina, was made a member of the board of 
directors, to fill the places left vacant by Miss 
Adair’s e'evation to the presidency. Frank E., 
Reynolds was elected a member of the Ohio 
executive committee. 

The new N. E. A. head has taught for 22 
years and is now an instructor in the Richmond 
junior-high school. She has had higher posi- 
tions offered her, but prefers to work with chil- 
dren of the adolescent age. She holds executive 
positions in fifteen organizations. She was in- 
strumental in securing equal pay for men and 
women teachers in Virginia and the privilege 
of teachers to sit in council with superintend- 
ents and school boards. The Virginia teachers’ 
retirement fund was sponsored by her. She 
lives with her mother and is buying a home, 
which she expects to have paid for in 1932, 
when she looks forward to buying an automo- 
bile. . Her favorite hobby is gardening. She 
leads a very active life and nearly always is 
happy and smiling. 

The convention adopted a program, which in- 
cludes the training of teachers at least four 
years beyond high school; salaries commen- 
surate with the cost of training and commen- 
surate with the importance of service rendered; 
tenure during continued efficiency and a retire 
ment fund supplied both by the publie and the 
teachers themselves; reestablishment of teacher- 
pupil relation; educational and voeational 
guidance; special classes and special opportuni- 
ties for subnormal, physically-handicapped and 
delinquent; opportunities for general culture 
and vocational training for adults and young 
people engaged in productive work. 

Other adopted resolutions are as follows: 

The administrative and supervisory loeal unit 
should be large enough to justify the employ- 
ment of men and women with special training 
in educational leadership, administration, and 
supervision of instruction. Outside of cities, 
this unit should be larger than the district or 
township. 


(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Favrot and Livaudais, Architects, 
New Orleans, La. 


A Southern High School of Distinction 


The million-dollar-high school at Alexandria, 
Louisiana, named for Mr. J. W. Bolton, who 
has been president of the Rapides Parish school 
board for the last eleven years, is considered 
one of the finest structures in the Southland. 
and was dedicated in November, 1926. In the 
words of State Supt. T. H. Harris, “the high- 
school plant arouses a wholesome public senti- 
ment in favor of education and it represents 
also wise leadership through which the people’s 
interest in the welfare of the children has been 
capitalized.” The Bolton High Sehool has an 
enrollment of S80 students and a faculty of 47 
teachers, all of whom are graduates of standard 
colleges. 

In the preparation of plans for the erection 
of the new high-school building, the Rapides 
Parish school board was not content to look at 
the accomplishments of other school systems, 
but immediately called in a number of educa- 
tional experts with whom it discussed the de- 
tails of plan and construction, such as location, 
arrangement, and adaptability to the purposes 
of the community. After the preliminary 
sketches had been prepared by the architects, 
copies were obtained and sent out for criticism 
and changes and rearrangements were made 
until each problem had been properly ap- 
proached and all needs for instructional facil- 
ities had been satisfied. 

In presenting the new building to the city 
and the state, the board was of the opinion that 
it was presenting a workshop of efficiency and 
convenience, dedicated to the cause of educa- 
tion, and the like of which could not be dupli- 
cated in any community in the South. 

The building consists of two connected units 
located on a plot of 60 acres, fifteen of which 
belong to the Rapides Parish school board, and 
45 of which are temporarily the property of the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BOLTON HIGH SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Favrot & Livaudais, Architects, New Orleans, La. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BOLTON HIGH SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Favrot & Livaudais, Architects, New Orleans, La. 


city of Alexandria. The building is set back 
from the main street about 200 ft., and is ap- 
proached by two large concrete walks, which 
lead to the three entrances at the front. 
The School Grounds 
Immediately back of the buildings is the 
athletie field, which consists of a gridiron, a 
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stadium, a track, a baseball diamond, ete. The 
field is intended to meet community needs for 
a playground and athletie field. A sereen of 
evergreen planting is set directly inside a woven- 
wire fence which encloses the entire area. In 
the space allotted to a 
there have been erected 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, BOLTON HIGH SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Favrot & Livaudais, Architects, New Orleans, La. 
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SEWING ROOM OF THE BOLTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


bleachers which will serve until the permanent 
structure has been erected. Parking space for 
160 automobiles is available through a drive- 
way leading beneath archways which join the 
two building units. The parking space is in 
itself a garden spot. The arrangement permits 
students and faculty members to reach the 
school and gain admittance at the rear of the 
first unit without being subjected to the 
weather. 
The Academic Building 

The first building is the academic building 
which is 310 ft. long and 68 ft. wide. Three 
entranees in front into the fover and 
from this fover access is had to a large central 
memorial hall. The latter has a mosaic-paneled 
terrazzo floor, with marble borders and _ traver- 
tine wainsecot 7 ft. high, above which the walls 
are finished in imitation travertine, with plas- 
tered cornices and ceiling. The front-entrance 
doors are covered with bronze in keeping with 
the design of the exterior of the building. 

The Administrative Offices 
Surrounding the memorial hall are the offices 


of the principal, the administrative offices of the 
school, the faculty room, and the assistant-prin- 
cipal’s office. All of these rooms are conveni- 
ently arranged to serve the publie in the short- 
est time. The balance of the first floor is 
divided into seventeen classrooms for general 
purposes. 


open 


The Second Floor 
The seeond floor is approached from the main 
corridor which has two 5-ft. stairways of orna- 
mental iron. On this are located the 
library, the museum, two large study halls, six 
classrooms, a private office for the teachers, 


floor 


locker rooms, and toilets. The third floor is 
given over to 20 elassrooms, four teachers’ 
oftices, and toilets for the teachers. Between 


the first and seeond floors are located a series of 
locker rooms for students’ use. 
The Science Building 
From the aeademie building two stairways 
lead to the science building which is in the rear. 





PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE OF THE BOLTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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These corridors are 20 ft. wide, and each con- 
tains a stairease of ornamental iron, leading 
from the ground floor to the third floor. The 
pussageways are 59 ft. long and serve as a porte- 
cochere. A driveway extending underneath the 
passageway permits automobiles to receive and 
discharge passengers in inclement weather. The 
passageways afford a large and ample court be- 
tween the two wings of the building and have 
direct connection with the science building. 

The science building is 199 ft. long and 155 
ft. wide. On the first floor are located the com- 
mercial department with shorthand rooms, type- 
writing rooms, and bookkeeping rooms. The 
balance of the space facing the court is occupied 
by two laboratories for scientific purposes. 


Auditorium-Gymnasium and Library; CENTER: Cafeteria and 
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On the left 


toilet rooms, shower, and locker rooms. 


of the corridor are the girls’ 
On the 
right are the boys’ toilet rooms, shower, and 
locker rooms, special rooms for the teamwork of 
the school, and the equipment room. In the 
main corridor is located the bookstore. 

Two staireases lead from the first to the third 
floor of the science building to give access to 
On the right to the 
rear is located a fully equipped cafeteria, with 


all parts of the building. 


tile floors, proper refrigerating units, and a 
On the left in 
the rear of the building is the manual-training 
department which is fitted with the 


kitchen for preparing the food. 


most 
modern equipment, 
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Chemistry Laboratory; BOTTOM: Cooking Room and General Office. 


In the rear of the manual-training depart- 
ment is the boiler room with the mechanical 
equipment, hot-water system, main switchboard, 
transformers, and fuel rooms. 

On the second floor of this building the pas- 
sageways connect again with the academic 
building as on the first floor. On the left of 
this floor are found the biology laboratories and 
lecture room, and on the right are the physical 
laboratories and a lecture room. In the center 
are the drafting and crafts rooms, and adjoin- 
‘ing them is the music room. 

The balance of the second and third floors of 
this building is taken up with the auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 2,554. The audi- 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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BOARD ROOM, ASBURY PARK HIGH SCHOOL, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE ASBURY PARK JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The junior-senior high-school building at 
Asbury Park, N. J., is located on a three-and- 
one-half-acre tract. At the rear of the building 
there is a fine community athletic field of eleven 
and one-half acres bordering on Deale Lake. 
The field has been laid out with a running track, 
football gridiron, baseball diamond, and tennis 
courts. It will eventually include a concrete 
stadium to accommodate 6,000 persons. 

Special Exterior Features 

The building comprises east and west pavil- 
ions, constructed in brick in an ornamental 
diaper pattern, set in limestone frame, which 
is carved and embellished at the top with a 
shield bearing the inscription “strive.” The 
south portico, which is 79 ft. wide, is also built 
of limestone. There are three main entrance 
doorways. The north elevation, which is the 
main gymnasium section, has east and west cor- 
ridor entrances of limestone, with pilaster wall 
treatment and fenestration conforming to the 
general architectural design of the facade of 
the main building. The design is also carried 
out in the main entrance, the vestibule, the 
foyer and foyer hall, and the auditorium. In 
the vestibule the walls and door trim are of 
Botticino marble, with plastered ceiling, terrazzo 
floor and floor borders, and panels of Tennessee 
marble. Bronze is used for the main entrance 
doors and for the transom and radiator grilles. 


The Construction of the Building 
The building is built on a concrete foundation 


and all floors, walls, and partitions are of fire- 
proof construction. The corridors and stairways 
have a_ vitrified, glazed tan-brick wainscot- 
ing. Duraflex floors are found in all the corri- 
dors and in the offices. Drinking fountains set 
in Vermont marble recesses are provided in the 
corridors on each floor. 

The classrooms are fitted with teachers’ cabi- 
nets and bulletin boards. Blackboards are 
located on the wall sides of the rooms, with 
cork-board display panels over each. An inter- 
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Ernest A. Arend, Architect, New York, N. Y. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Ernest A. Arend, Architect. 


communicating telephone system has been in- 
stalled, as well as a program clock, and a fire- 
alarm system. 
The Main Building 

The main building, which contains facilities 
for all the classrooms, is a three-story structure. 
It is 317 ft. across the front and has been so 
planned that the two end wings may be ex- 
tended, providing additional classrooms for the 
future. The building is in the classic style of 
architecture, with the details taken from the 
Italian Renaissance. The general construction 
is of a good grade of face brick harmonizing 
with the buff limestone trimming on _ the 
cornices, band courses, sills, pilaster caps and 
bases, and parapet copings. The ornamental 
iron panels between the pilasters under the 
third-story windows are painted to simulate old 
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ASBURY PARK HIGH SCHOOL, Ernest A. Arend; Architect, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. New York City, N. Y. 
bronze. There is no repetition of detail in any _—_————— 7, 
part of the building as is often found in school [- 
buildings. | — 
The Foyer and Foyer Hall ' ‘ 
The foyer and foyer hall have pilasters and | 
columns of Botticino marble, with terrazzo arene nae? ' 
flooring, and borders, step, and panels of Ten- ' 
nessee marble. The ceiling is in decorative feos a rere 
plaster with an antique ivory finish. The SECOND FLOOR PLAN, : | 
wainseoting is of Botticino marble 5 feet high, HIGH SCHOOL, | ocaee hy 
with artificial stone finish above it. ae ee a a } | | 
West of the foyer is the general school office, ; | 
the principal’s office, the school-board office, and ‘ si LOLEE PART. 
a vault for the school records. East of the i 
foyer is the general office of the board of educa- ‘ 
tion, the private office of the superintendent of . “TR ae | fe —— ——s L 2 
schools, the board room and office of the secre- E saan OEY ‘aed Lae Sees) | re AINE 407 
‘ . 8 ceess eer | sors. |roner rr 
tary, together with vault, toilets, clothes and - aa aocace | > aay" ar ; a | = Ve 
supply closets. l er 
The Auditorium 
aT The auditorium has a baleony and is equipped 
ak With 1,152 opera chairs. It is provided with a 
———————— a 
| motion-picture booth and sereen, and a stage 
; . 4]| with a disappearing footlight system, scenic 
ba drops, velour drape and side curtains, and acces- 
sories for all forms of school programs and 
in- weet entertainments. The walls of the auditorium 
Are- under the windows and baleony are finished in 
| en . cen wenen ise artificial marble, with Botticino marble for the 
- t | | ade scene. base and subbase. The entire auditorium and 
oe } ASBURY PARK, N. J. baleony, the ornamental ceiling, and proscenium 
ure. HI | - arch, have been decorated in antique ivory. In 
1 80 |) the six decorative panels over the top of the 
ex- ; | | arch are engraved the words: Honor, courage, 
the | loyalty, truth, virtue, and wisdom. Five large 
e of vs windows on each side afford adequate illumina- 
the VS i diate liens dee Racal tion. These windows which are an architectural 
‘tion Ss we feature, are draped with velour, and are 
zing equipped with an automatic opening and clos- 
the ing device and Venetian blinds which fit into 
and pockets over the windows when not in use. In 
ontal p <435 bw VR the stage-gymnasium plan which has been fol- 
the lowed, an effort has been made to obtain a clear, 





old 


unobstructed view of the gymnasium from all 
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parts of the auditorium. The proscenium arch 
is 70 ft., 2 in. wide and 20 ft. high, with built-in 
pockets at each side to contain the stage cur- 
tains and folding doors separating the gym- 
nasiums from the auditorium. 


The School-Board Room 
The board room is 20 by 30 ft., and contains 


an open fireplace with facing and hearth of 
Belgian black-and-gold marble. The wainscot- 
ing is quartered-oak paneling, which extends 
7 ft. 6 in. high and is finished in walnut color. 
The walls over the wainseot are glazed in imi- 
tation leather effect, while the ceiling and the 
cornice are in antique ivory. The floor is 
finished with Duraflex. 
The Gymnasiums 

The building contains space for two gym- 
nasiums. The boys’ gymnasium is 47 by 80 ft., 
with built-in bleacher capable of seating 375 
persons. In the bleacher section there is a well- 
lighted boys’ locker room 25 by 38 ft. with 
locker and shower rooms, toilets, instructor’s 
room, visiting-team room, and exits to the ath- 
letie field. The walls are finished in vitrified, 
glazed tan-brick wainscoting 7 ft. high, and 
buff brick up to the ceiling. A stairway con- 
nects the locker rooms with the gymnasium and 
bleachers above. The girls’ gymnasium is 40 
by 68 ft., and has adjoining it an instructor’s 
room, storage room, and a stairway leading to 
the locker room below. In the basement are 
located the girls’ locker rooms containing 48 


(Continued on Page 158) 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE ASBURY PARK HIGH SCHOOL AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
TOP: Auditorium and Boys’ Gymnasium; BOTTOM: Cafeteria and Chemistry Laboratory. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, ASBURY PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 


August, 1927 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Ernest A. Arend, Architect, New York, N. Y. 
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JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


AN ECONOMICAL FIREPROOF 
HOUSE 


The Leonard School at Lawrence, Mass. 

The new James F. Leonard Elementary 
School for the City of Lawrence, Mass., is 
located on Allen Street in the midst of a foreign 
population. It accommodates 1,190 pupils, 120 
of which are kindergarten children and 1,070 
are pupils in the first to the fifth grades. The 
building also contains a combination assembly 
hall and gymnasium for school and community 
use. The room will seat 576 people. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Ashton, Huntress & Alter, Associate Architects, Lawrence, Mass. 








The building has a frontage of 259 ft. and 
a depth of 180 ft., is of fireproof construction 
with red-brick exterior and limestone trim. 

Playgrounds on either side of building con- 


1 
TE 








Ashton, Huntress & Alter, Associate Architects, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

tain altogether 62,430 sq. ft. bordering on 
the Spicket River and having many beautiful 
trees. The kindergarten playgrounds are on the 
south side of the building and are enclosed with 


ENTRANCE DETAIL OF THE JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Ashton, Huntrees & Alter, Associate Architects, Lawrence, Mass. 
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CLASSROOM INTERIORS OF THE JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Ashton, Huntress & Alter, Associate Architects, Lawrence, Mass. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GROUND FLOOR PLAN, JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


on iron fence and entered directly from the 
classrooms. The areas at the front of the build- 
ing are enclosed with an iron fence and planted 
with shrubs and evergreens. 

The interior walls of basement corridors, toilet 
rooms, and all stair wells are finished with buff 
salt-glaze tile; the balance of the building is 
plastered with hard plaster applied directly to 
walls and tinted with flat oil paint. 

All corridors and classrooms have dadoes of 
burlap. These dadoes are five feet high in the 
corridors and extend up to the blackboards in 
the classrooms, and are painted. All classrooms 
have tackboards over the blackboards and large 
tackboards at rear of each room. 

The wood finish throughout is of oak, doors 
are Roddis flush veneer with four light panels. 

Stairs are of steel construction, with treads 
and landings filled with marble terrazzo. Cor- 
ridor floors and base are of terrazzo, with brass 
dividing strips. Classroom floors in the first and 
second story are of rezilite, those on the ground 
floor, including the kindergarten, are of cork 
tile. 








. KINDERGARTEN ROOM AT THE JAMES F. LEONARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Continued on Page 158) ‘ Ashton, Huntress & Alter, Associate Architects, Lawrence, Mass. 
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ELM HEIGHTS GRADE SCHOOL, Alfred Grindle, Architect, 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. Bloomington, Ind. 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE ELM HEIGHTS GRADE SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
TOP: The Auduitorium-Gymnasium. BOTTOM: (Left) View of a Classroom Showing the Window Ventilators. (Right) A Stairway. 
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THE ELM HEIGHTS GRADE-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

An Elementary Building with Window 
Ventilation .- 

The new Elm Heights Grade School at 
Bloomington, Indiana, embodies some interest- 
ing features of plan and equipment. In the 
building of the school, no effort has been spared 
to give the city a building that will be pleasing 
in appearance, efficient, and safe for the oceu- 
pants. Special precautions have been taken to 
make the building safe against fire and panic, 
and the sanitary arrangements are intended to 
meet modern demands. 

The building practically stands on a solid 
stone foundation, the soil and grade conditions 
making this precaution against settling advis- 
able. The school faces east on Faculty Avenue 
and is built in the Collegiate Gothie or modi- 
tied Tudor style of architecture. The buttress 
bays on the east and west elevations form a 
natural tie; in addition to conforming to the 
architectural style, the buttresses have a tend- 
ency to add greatly to the life of the structure. 

The structure is practically fireproof and is 
constructed of first-quality face-brick, with con- 
crete base, and cut-stone trimming and carving. 
Steel casements are used in the central portion 
of the east front to relieve the remainder of the 
facade. The first and second floors, halls, corri- 
dors, and stairs are of fireproof construction. 
The ceiling of the second floor is suspended 
metal and lath-roof construction, with noneom- 
bustible, five-ply roof covering. 

The building, which is two stories high, con- 
tains fourteen classrooms, with the usual ad- 
ministrative department, consisting of a prin- 
cipal’s office, a waiting room, and a_ supply 
room. The first floor contains six classrooms, 
a health unit consisting of a waiting room, a 
consultation room, a toilet room and lavatory, 
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REAR VIEW, ELM HEIGHTS GRADE SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
Alfred Grindle, Architect, Bloomington, Ind. 


and space for a lunehroom, an auditorium-gym- 
nasium, and a janitor’s room. 

A girls’ entrance is loeated at the south end 
of the building and a boys’ entrance at the north 
end. 

The second floor is given over to eight class- 
rooms, a teachers’ room, and toilets for boys 
and girls. Each classroom accommodates forty 
pupils and is equipped with an individual class- 
room wardrobe. 

A teachers’ restroom, a janitor’s workroom, 
and a supply room are located on each floor, in 
addition to janitors’ quarters near the boiler 
room in the basement. Toilet rooms are found 
in the stair halls in the central portion of the 
building and = additional toilet rooms and 
showers are located in the basement. All toilets 
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END VIEW, ELM HEIGHTS GRADE SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, 
Alfred Grindle, Architect, Bloomington, Ind. 


are arranged on the outside walls and have 
window ventilation. Drinking fountains are 
placed in recesses in the corridors and exit doors 
are arranged to swing back against the wall, 
thus avoiding any obstruction in ease of fire or 
panie. 

The auditorium-gymnasium is in the central 
rear portion near the stair halls. The room has 
450 persons and is 
Ample exits are pro- 


i seating eapacity of 


equipped with a stage. 


vided; chair storage is arranged under the 
stage. 
The boiler and fuel rooms, as well as the 


storage and janitor’s room are located in the 

basement. This department is well loeated and 

is separated from the rest of the building by fire 

Outside entrances to the basement and 
(Concluded on Page 150) 


doors. 
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CORAL GABLES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
MIAMI, FLA. 


















Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, 
Miami, Fla. 
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FLOOR PLAN, CORAL GABLES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLA. 


A FLORIDA SCHOOL IN SPANISH DESIGN 
George H. Dacy 

One of the finest elementary school buildings 

in southern Florida is a structure of Spanish 

design. This handsome and substantial struc- 

ture is something quite different in grade-school 

architeeture for it has been developed as a 

Spanish style of construction best adapted to 

a tropical country. The majority of modern 

American schools north of freezing weather 

f emphasize a dependable heating system as one 

of their outstanding assets. The Coral Gables 

institution, on the other hand, has been special- 

ized in design so that it may capitalize the ven- 

tilating effects of prevailing breezes which aid 
in moderating indoor tropical temperatures. 

A beautiful auditorium is a particular fea- 
ture of this building of concrete, stucco, steel and 
tile. The auditorium, 150 by 100 ft. in floor di- 
mensions, has a large baleony and a total ecom- 
bined seating capacity of 1,000. The room is free 
of pillars and posts so that all the seats com- 
mand unobstructed views of the large stage. The 
la lofty ceiling is ornamented with white beams CORAL GABLES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

and a decorative border of stucco in grille for- a, FER. 


IE IT LI NE, 


mation. The conerete floor is inclined so that pose hall for, in addition to being used as the 
the rear rows of seats are elevated two to three central meeting place of the pupils, it serves in 
feet higher than the front seats. the evenings as a community center for the 
The grade school auditorium is a double pur- city. 


Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, Miami, Fla. 





Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, 

Miami, Fla. 

This elementary school of 26 rooms was built 
in three separate units at a total cost of $300,- 
000 and serves the educational requirements of 
950 pupils. Each schoolroom accommodates 40 
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children and is so arranged that it is favored 
with a complete circulation of air. The en- 
tire building might be appropriately called an 
“open-air school” for both sides of the building 
are practically open. 

Three of the units and the cafeteria building 
inclose a central patio or courtyard. The patio 
is 100 by 120 ft. in extent and is adorned with 
turf and tlower beds bordered with coral rocks. 
The windows which extend from floor to ceiling 
of one unit overlook this patio while the open 
colonnades of another unit command a similar 
view. 

The two-storied units surround the patio on 
three sides. The width of the building is 32 
feet and is equivalent to the width of one of the 
typical classrooms and its contiguous corridor 
or colonnade. You can readily understand in 
consequence of its architectural layout how each 
room is exposed to complete ventilation. The 
school is built so that its sides are exposed 
directly to the sweep of the prevailing winds. 

The school building has no basement but the 
foundation walls are set directly on the coral 
rock which underlies the entire site. 

The cafeteria, a separate building linked to 
the schoolrooms by covered corridors, is 50 by 
34 ft. in size and provides essential kitchen 
and dining accommodations for the 500 children 
who eat there every school-day noon. The cafe- 
teria is operated on a cost basis by the parent- 
teacher association. 

The Spanish tile used in constructing the 
roof of this school were imported from Spain. 
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CORAL GABLES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Many of them are 100 to 300 years old, having 
been salvaged from palaces, convents, and publie 
buildings which have been razed during recent 
vears in Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, and other 
cities of Spain. -A: roof made of these convex 
and coneave tile so fastened together to provide 
for air circulation is reputed to be the coolest 
and most durable which can be constructed in a 
tropical country. Furthermore, one of these 
tile-crowned roofs which has been weathered 


preeaution has been 
roof so that it is best fortified to resist the 


Kiehnel & Elliott, Architects, 
Miami, Fla. 


and colored by the tests of time is an ornament 
which adds to the architectural excellences of 
the building. 


This school building is braced and reinforced 


to withstand the attacks of the winds which 
blow during the hurricane season, from August 


to October each year. 
anchored securely to the foundation while every 


The entire building is 


taken in constructing the 


(Concluded on Page 160) 





SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIF. 
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SWEETWATER UNION HIGH 
NATIONAL CITY - 


CALIF. 


J. Harold Hawkins, Architect, 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


1890’s Versus 1920’s 
J. Harold Hawkins 

The history of California might be summed 
in the phrase “fast and furious.” Compara- 
tively young in number of years, this far-west 
state, however, has made strides. A glimpse 
at the school buildings will suffice to prove the 
rapidity of her “turnover.” 

One can readily imagine the satisfaction 
of the post-Victorian workmen when_ they 
viewed with probable pride the complete job of 
the cupolaed and towered schoolhouse. Viewed 
with present-day eyes, the barnlike building 
isn’t so alluring. And when one has at his 
elbow, so to speak, a modern school building for 
comparison, the change is almost unbelievable. 


Dingy, poorly lighted, and inadequately-venti- 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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Measuring the Ability of Poor Townships 
to Support Schools’ 


Harold F. Clark, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


A continuous discussion is going on today in 
regard to the cost of public schools. Without 
a scientific knowledge of the ability of the com- 
munity to bear this cost, the discussion is 
largely fruitless. The necessary detailed investi- 
gations to determine the ability of a community 
to support schools have not been made. Until 
such investigations are made, discussion as to 
whether schools are costing too much is based 
almost entirely upon opinion. 

The following study was undertaken} first, to 
obtain some definite facts as to the size of the 
income in a poor township; second, to obtain 
some idea of the effect of income upon ability 
of this type of township to support schools. It 
must be kept in mind that many factors de- 
termine the type of school provided in any com- 
munity. But this study was restricted to only 
one of these. Income is only one of the factors 
determining ability. However, income is a 
limiting factor in many cases and an important 
factor in every case. 

Varying Types of Schools 

The type of schools provided in the com- 
munity where the average family income is 
$400 or $500 must of necessity be different from 
the type that can be provided in the community 
where the family income is $1,800 to $2,000. It 
may seem incredible that there are communities 
in Indiana where the average family income 
is only $500. What is the ability of such a 
community to provide schools? Some facts in 
regard to this will be given later. 

A child who happens to be born in one of the 
poor communities has as much right to an edu- 
cation as one born in one of the wealthier com- 
munities. The people of the community may 
be just as anxious to give it to him. It cannot 
be done without help.. Is the state going to 
help? If so, to what extent? More sentiment 
than reason has been expended in the arguments 
on this question. Sentiment may ultimately 
play an important part in the answer. In the 
meantime it is important to know the economic 
ability of one community to support education 
as compared with another community. 

Sooner or later it will be necessary to con- 
sider the economic effects of state aid upon the 
poor communities and upon the state at large. 
Under the emotional appeal of the past it has 
been possible to subsidize a community so 
heavily that it has kept people in an economical- 
ly undesirable position. 

The Income of the Township 

Before it was possible to consider the relation 
of income to ability to support schools it was 
necessary to find out the income. The only way 
to find out the income was to make a personal 
investigation in a certain community. This 
was done. The procedure is given below. 

To determine the total income of any com- 
munity involves considerable difficulty. The 
difficulties are increased in many ways when the 
community is a farming section. This is easily 
seen from the study necessary to approximate 
the value of the services and commodities con- 
sumed on the farm. 

The first thing necessary was to decide upon 
a relatively simple, yet accurate, definition of 
income. It is immediately evident that much 
of the farmer’s income is not received in money, 
but is in the form of commodities that are con- 
sumed on the farm. The milk, eggs, and butter 
that are eaten should be counted a part of the 
farmer’s income, as well as what he sells to 
other consumers. 


*Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Measurements 
Conference, Indiana University, April 16, 1926. 


The definition of income used was net sales 
plus wages plus value consumed. From sales 
would have to be deducted the amount paid for 
anything used in production; if feed had to be 
bought for hogs, the cost of the feed would be 
deducted from the sales. If the hogs were 
bought, the price would have to be deducted. 

Under sales, care had to be taken to exclude 
the sale of capital assets. The money taken in 
during any year might be greatly increased by 
selling the farm machinery, the work horses, 
the milk cows, or other stock. In other words 
money might be obtained by depleting capital. 
To estimate the capital assets it was necessary 
to make a rough inventory at the beginning 
and at the end of the year. If the capital is 
about the same at the beginning and at the end 
of the year, sales have been made from pro- 
duction. Wages would include any money re- 
ceived from working on the road, railroad, 
carpentry work, working on another farm, or 
any other work from which wages were received. 
In most places, to the wage item would be added 
profits and interest on investments. In this 
township, investigation showed that these items 
need not be considered. 

The most difficult item to obtain accurately 
is the value of the products consumed on the 
farm. Records were not kept and offhand 
guesses for the entire year were not of much 
value. However, if the estimates were made 
on a weekly basis, they seemed to be fairly 
accurate. For example, it was possible for a 
farmer to state the approximate number of eggs 
consumed in a week, but he was at a loss to give 
the yearly consumption. Certain checks that 
could be applied to the estimates showed that 
they were probably not in error more than 20 
per cent. The error is probably much less than 
this. 

Net sales, if not depleting capital, plus wages, 
plus value consumed on the farm gives an ap- 
proximation to the total social income. Even 
such items as pensions and gifts from outside the 
township were investigated, but added almost 
nothing to the total income. 

By no method of figuring can the total income 
of the township be made much larger than $100 
per capita. As will be shown shortly, after de- 
ducting certain legitimate costs of production, 
the available income will be considerably less 
than $100 per capita. The total income of the 
township is slightly less than $30,000. This has 
to support 300 people in their publie and pri- 
vate activities. It is quite evident that it is 
not going to allow a very high standard of 
living. The support of schools and of all other 
public enterprises must come out of this amount. 
The result is that neither the schools, nor the 
roads, nor any other publie services are satis- 
factory. To provide such as are provided makes 
a tax rate almost unendurably high. 

The Wealth of the Township 

The entire township is assessed at about 
$140,000, approximately what a 640-acre farm 
would be worth at a rate of $200 per acre. 
Such a farm is not uncommon in some parts of 
the state. What would be the conditions if the 
income from such a farm had to support three 
hundred people and build schools, roads, etc., 
for the entire township? The schools and roads 
would not be very satisfactory, and the stand- 
ard of living probably would not be either. 

The true average value of the land in this 
township in 1925 was about $8 per acre. For 
a recent year, the per capita assessed valuation 
was $482 and the per-child-of-school-age valu- 
ation was only $1,743. A school-tax rate of $1 
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per hundred would produce $17.43 per child, 
the average expenditure for schools per child 
(of school age) in the entire state was about $75. 
To provide even an average school then would 
take a school tax of $4.30 on the $100. This 
combined with other township, county, and 
state taxes would be so large it probably could 
not be paid. 
Inability of Township to Support Schools 
That the tax probably could not be paid can be 


shown from the following figures. It would take 
about $6,500 to provide for average schools. The 
other township, county, and state taxes now 
amount to about $3,000. This would necessitate 
a total of $9,500 to be paid in taxes. The total 
money income of the township is only about 
$20,000. This includes total wages and sale of 
all farm products. The taxes would take almost 
half of the total money income. If anyone be- 
lieves that 300 people in the township could pay 
over $9,000 in taxes and live on the $11,000 
money income, he is indeed an optimist. Some 
one might answer that the people in the town- 
ship are not much better off now, which is 
indeed true from one standpoint, but the differ- 
ence is important. Instead of the township pay- 
ing $6,500 for schools, the township raises some 
$1,500 and the state gives about $2,000, and the 
children suffer the difference. 

It is probable that the state is subsidizing 
this township and encouraging people to stay 
in a situation that is not defensible economical- 
ly. We have a township that is too poor to 
maintain services which the state demands as 
essential safeguards of the state and which are 
the rights of every child. 


Results of Old Methods of Aiding Townships 
Lest there be a misunderstanding, before we 


proceed any farther with the argument, let it be 
understood that we believe every child has the 
right to, and should be given a chance, for ‘a 
satisfactory education and, if necessary, the 
state should pay the bill. The argument to be 
advanced is to make this more nearly possible 
rather than the contrary which may appear 
from a careless consideration of the facts. 

Because of the arguments of the sentimental- 
ists in the past, the state has aided these poor 
districts. Has it not done so in a manner which 
has tended to keep people in localities that are 
economically unsound? The evidence is reason- 
ably clear that the state has subsidized these 
people—tended to keep them in economically 
unsound positions when otherwise they might 
have moved out and have contributed to the 
economic welfare of the state. 

We do not say this should not have been done. 
We do say that it should not have been done ac- 
cidentally, unintentionally, and under the influ- 
ence of sentiment as it was done. If the state 
deliberately wants to subsidize certain com- 
munities, all right. It should not be done with- 
out a careful consideration of the reasons and 
the possible consequences. 

No one is questioning the statement that the 
state should provide educational opportunities 
for every child in the state. The provision 
shevld not be made in such a way that the 
state encourages people to remain in positions 
economically unsound. 

It is quite possible to construct a system of 
state aid that will guarantee every child a 
chance for an education and that will be sound 
from the economic standpoint. Indiana has 
the opportunity to begin on such a system of 
state aid. Will she accept it? 


This discussion has not assumed that the state 
should not aid poor school districts. It has 


assumed that the state should not give the aid 
in such a manner that it subsidizes certain weak 
districts and tends to keep people there longer 
than they would otherwise stay. 

It is possible that the best thing the state 


could do would be to get the people in a better 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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IS THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
A HELP OR A HINDRANCE? 
A high-school principal in Wisconsin recently 


sent a questionary to a number of other high- 


. school principals in the same state dealing with 


the question named in the title. The purpose 
of the inquiry was to determine the degree of 
popularity or unpopularity of the modern par- 
ent-teacher organization as experienced in the 
several communities. 

Admitting, in the main, the laudable purpose 
of the parent-teacher movement, the experience 
of the school executives and teachers with them 
does not lead to a unanimous approval of the 
same. The laudable purpose of the parent- 
teacher association is conceded, but upon the 
practical operation of the same some differences 
of opinion are entertained among school workers. 

When the principals were asked: “In terms 
of your experience is the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation one which school administrators should 
encourage?” there were 58 affirmative and 19 
negative replies. To the question: “Do you 
plan to boost the P. T. A. as much as possible in 
your school this year?” the answers were, yes 51, 
no 50. Then this question was presented: 
“With the experience you have now with the 
P. T. A., would you take the initiative to organ- 
ize one if you were to go into a community 
where the organization had not been given a 
trial.” The answers were 46 yes, 40 no. 

From the inquiry it also became evident that 
the majority of the teachers are not particularly 
partial to the movement. When the several 
principals were asked the question: “Were the 
majority of your last year’s teachers enthusias- 
tic about the Parent-Teacher Association?’ the 
replies were, 24 yes, and 58 no. And when the 
final question was asked, which read something 
like this: “From the standpoint of administra- 
tion, do you think that your school could be 
managed more efficiently with a Parent- 
Teacher Association? the answers came: 35 yes, 
and 59 no. 

As indicated at the beginning, the value of the 
movement is generally conceded. The opinions 
expressed in this inquiry by schoolmen were to 
the effect that it increased cooperation, educated 
parents, stimulated interest in the schools, aided 
in fostering extracurricular activities, and 
made for the general progress of the school sys- 
tem. 

The number of those, however, who held ad- 
verse opinions was even larger. They urged a 
number of reasons for the position they had 
taken, and first among them the fact that the 
people of the community are through parent- 
teachers’ bodies trained to meddle with school 
administrative problems. “Petty grievances are 
aired and arguments result,” say a number of 
principals. “Destructive criticism develops, and 
factions are produced.” 

An inquiry such as was made by the Wiscon- 
sin high-school principal is by no means conclu- 
sive. It would require a more extensive review 
to establish the merits and demerits of the par- 
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ent-teacher movement. The results of the ques- 
tionary here discussed, however, disclose some 
of the evils and shortcomings to which the move- 
ment is subject. Nor does it mean that Wiscon- 
sin stands singular in disclosing these evils and 
shortcomings. 

Some of the most vexatious rows engaged in 
during the past year between the public and the 
school authorities in a number of communities 
in the mid-west and western country were 
caused by the parent-teacher organizations, or 
similar bodies, in an attempt to usurp the fune- 
tion of the regularly constituted official body. 
They have not only harassed superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, but have sought to dic- 
tate policies and departures to the regularly 
constituted authorities. 

To state these things is by no means to be 
construed into an effort to condemn the parent- 
teacher movement. On the contrary, it is to 
point out that if the movement whose purpose 
is a most laudable one, is to function properly, 
and to realize its finest objectives it must know 
its own limitations as well as know where the 
danger zone lies. It must know how to become 
a help and how to become a hindrance, and 
finally it must have a proper appreciation of the 
difference between the one and the other. 


WHY SCHOOL ELECTIONS DO NOT 
ATTRACT A LARGE VOTE 
In the municipalities of several states school- 


board elections were held last spring. Most of 
these have reported there was a lack of pre- 
election interest and that only a light vote was 
cast. In the few instances where a large vote 
was polled it developed that the citizenship had 
been worked up to a high pitch of interest over 
some local issue, or where a bitter rivalry be- 
tween candidates had been engendered. 

In several midwest communities so-called 
citizens’ committees were created for the pur- 
pose of arousing an interest and bringing out 
the vote. The fear was that the general apathy 
would result in the election of persons who were 
wholly unfit for board of education service. In 
most instances the committees presented a list 
of desirable candidates for public consideration 
and secured the support of the local press in 
their behalf. 

Where the names of those proposed for re- 
election remain unopposed by other candidates 
the assumption must be that they had rendered 
good service and deserved the recognition sought 
for them. And where there is no contest the 
vote is bound to be light. As a rule, a lack 
of interest is construed as meaning that the 
publie is satisfied with its board of education 
and does not deem it necessary to go to the 
polls. 

The apathy which usually attends a school 
election, held separate and distinct from other 
elections, has prompted the suggestion that such 
school elections should be held in conjunction 
with regular municipal elections and thus tend 
to swell the vote. The fact is that in a num- 
ber of states where at one time the local school 
elections were combined with other elections 
separate elections are now provided for. 

The legislature of Iowa recently enacted a 
law whereby such separate school elections are 
abolished, and where all school elections will 
henceforth be held in connection with the regu- 
lar municipal elections. Elections cost money 
and the thought here is that while the citizens 


are voting for a mayor or an alderman, they 


might as well go lower down on the ballot and 
make their crosses for a few school-board mem- 
bers. This saves money for the taxpayer. 
There is a distinct advantage, however, in 
keeping school elections apart from the cam- 
paign contests which attend the election of other 
political officers. Not only do the candidates 
for board of education honors usually occupy 
a tail-end place on the regular city ballot, and 
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may thus be overlooked as to relative merit, 
but the danger that such candidates may fall 
a victim to political trading is invited. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that fact. 

An election called at which candidates for 
the board of education only are to be considered 
will permit a more discriminating choice. It 
centers thought upon the public schools, rather 
than upon other public utilities, and tends to 
measure the character and fitness of school- 
board candidates in the light of school needs as 
the citizen sees them. 





SUCCESSION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND ITS PREROGATIVES 
A board of education in an Ohio town, re- 


cently declined to reelect the superintendent of 
schools for a term of three years because the 
present board would be out of office in two years 
hence. A member arose to state that it would 
be unfair to tie the hands of the succeeding 
board for one year by reelecting the superin- 
tendent. Perhaps the succeeding body, he 
argued, would want a different man. 

The superintendent under consideration had 
demonstrated his efficiency and was entitled to 
reelection if he so desired. The argument, 
however, that a future school board might want 
a different type of man seemed to catch the 
fancy of the members and the reappointment 
was held in abeyance. 

If the principle here advanced were to be 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would mean 
that every successive school board must have a 
different superintendent. It assumes that the 
tenure of a school superintendent must run 
concurrently with that of the board of educa- 
tion. 

It seldom happens that all the members of a 
board are retired at one and the same time and 
that a board is elected whose members are all 
new. As a rule, old members drop out at elec- 
tion time and new members come in, thus giving 
a certain continuity to the board. With the 
shift in the personnel a new presiding officer 
may be chosen, but the fact remains that the 
so-called new board of education is made up of 
both new and old members. 

There are periods in the life of an adminis- 
trative body when certain duties are to be per- 
formed. To hold that these duties should be de- 
ferred and left to a future body simply means 
to shirk tasks which are clearly before the pres- 
ent body. The assumption must be that there 
is no such thing as an old or a new school board. 
The school board is a continuous body whose 
membership and _ leadership may undergo 
changes but whose collective duties and obliga- 
tions never change. 

If the term of the superintendent expires 
and he is entitled to a reelection—be that for 
one, two or three years—there ean be no legiti- 
mate excuse for deferring such reelection. Every 
board of education is to a certain extent bound 
by the acts of its predecessors. It would be 
just as illogical to defer the employment of 
executives as it would to defer the building of 
a new schoolhouse, the adoption of a course of 
study or the adoption of a set of textbooks 
simply because one board did not want to tie 
the hands of its successor. Svrely, if a school 
board respects the acts of its predecessor, it has 
the right to exact the same respect at the hands 
of its successor. 

It is, therefore, a false courtesy to hold that 
an act which is both expedient and wise at a« 
given time, should be deferred because per- 
chance somebody in the future may believe such 
act an invasion of his prerogatives. A wise and 
timely act is always acceptable. The founders 
of the Republic did not wait to learn what suc- 
ceeding generations thought of their plans of 
government. They acted when the duty was 
upon them. 
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School administrators must act when duties 
are clearly before them. They cannot afford 
to be finnicky and evasive when common sense 
dictates decisive and conclusive action. Finally, 
the fact remains that while a school-board mem- 
bership is a transient affair the profession of 
the educator is a life’s calling. School-board 
members may come and go, the schoolmaster 
remains and should remain if he possesses the 
character and efficiency which his calling exacts 
the disappointments that had been encountered. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION AND TEACHERS 
A symposium was staged at the recent 


Seattle N. E. A. meeting by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers on the subject of “The Out- 
standing Benefit Conferred upon Teachers by 
Our Board of Education.” The speakers de- 
scribed some of the things that had been done 
by their school boards which met the approval 
of the professional workers. Others dealt with 
the disappointments that had been encountered. 

“We wage a continual conflict with ignorance, 
but frequently the conflict becomes one with 
our board of education,” said Lucey Brickhouse 
of Norfolk, Virginia. “We are fighting for 
sabbatical leave in Norfolk. So far our efforts 
have not met with dazzling success. A bill for 
tenure is now before the Virginia legislature. 
We hope some day no teacher will fear a change 
of administration. Cumulative sick leave is on 
the calendar, but the outcome is doubtful. A 
salary raise is out of the question. I wonder 
if the school board will see sometime that we 


are fighting for and not against them. Prob- 
ably the solution lies in our hands. We are 


training for the future boards.” 

A more pleasing picture is drawn by Maude 
Compton of Omaha, Nebraska, who said: 

“T believe the outstanding benefit conferred upon 
teachers by our board of education was that in 
the face of this huge deficit and a demand that it 
be wiped out in one year, they decided it would 
be ‘penny wise and pound foolish’ to lower the teach- 
ers’ salaries. They have stood as one maintaining 
that a high standard of education can be maintained 
only with high-standard teachers and high-standard 
teachers can be maintained only with reasonable 
compensation. The morale of the teaching force of 
our city has been made better by the teachers know- 
ing they have a sympathetic board of education 
that will protect them in a time of crisis.” 

Another statement, which is favorable, is 
made by Nell E. Lain of Kansas City, Missouri. 
She points out that the board of education of 
that city maintains a liberal policy in the 
matter of salaries and in granting leaves of 
absence on account of illness. “The majority 
of the Kansas City teachers are highly appre- 
ciative of these two outstanding considerations 
for their physical and professional weifare.” 
She then sums up her own conclusions on the 
subject in the following language: 

“The idea that boards of education and teachers 
mist be natural enemies in order to further the 
education of children is no longer believed to be 
essential. To a marked degree the two groups are 
joining forees to work more harmoniously toward 
the growth of the child. As a direct outcome of 
this changed attitude, those things that are con- 
ducive to the general welfare of teachers are being 
regarded as not only desirable but also necessary. 
Thus many provisions for the betterment of teach- 
ers which would formerly have been acclaimed as 
great privileges are so customary throughout the 
country that they would not be considered out- 
standing at the present time.” 

That conflicts should arise between boards of 
education and the teaching forces is only 
natural. Such conflicts are bound to arise 
where the relations are those of employer and 
employee and where the wage schedule and con- 
ditions of labor come into serious consideration. 
An intelligent approach to the equities involved 
in the matter of compensation and administra- 
tive regulation, lessens friction and leads to an 
amicable adjustment. Open hostilities seldom 
arise. 
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SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


The service of the teacher is more than forty 
centuries old, while that of the school superintend- 
ent is scarcely one. In this short period the 
superintendent has climbed a rugged, tortuous 
way, often misunderstood, opposed, frequently 
overthrown and yet returning to the struggle un- 
til he has climbed out of the fog of inadequate 
education and training, out of the confusion of 
political and personal bases of action and into the 
clear light of a profession and into a position of 
great power. This achievement has made him 
enemies, both within and without the school. The 
political minded, more-pay-and-less-work, and 
backward-looking teacher, the selfish politician, 
and propagandist are the enemies of the good 
superintendent. I hold no brief for the incom- 
petent superintendent but for the good superin- 
tendent proper security in tenure must be pro- 
vided. In securing tenure the teacher has shown 
the way for the superintendent to follow.—J. M. 
Gwinn, Superintendent, San Francisco, California. 
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The teacher has the right to make demands, 
and the board of education has the right to 
grant or to deny them. The demands made by 
a body of professional workers are always sub- 
ject to thoughtful consideration. The adminis- 
trator must determine, in the first instance, 
whether they are justifiable, and in the second, 
whether they are expedient. 

The relations between boards of education 
and teachers as exemplified throughout the 
country, have on the whole, been pleasant and 
satisfactory. The few eruptions which are 
noted are in no wise indicative of a general 
conflict between them. The average board of 
education is considerate of the professional 
forces, has an adequate appreciation of their 
services, and is desirous of compensating them 
in accordance with their value and in keeping 
with its financial ability to do so. 

The test of the attitude of the administrators 
toward the professional workers came with the 
deflation period. The administrator who has 
been hard pressed for funds and who has been 
compelled to practice rigid economy has not re- 
duced teachers’ salaries. He has clung to the 
poliey of continuing the high-salary mark and 
exacting better service. In other words, the 
average board of education manifests today a 
higher appreciation than ever before of the 
services of the teaching forces, and the conflicts 
are few and far between. 
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NGT LESS HONOR BUT MORE PAY. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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ART EXPRESSION IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE 


With the tremendous expansion of the high 
school, as a part of the system of popular edu- 
cation of this country, it was reasonable to as- 
sume that it would also lend itself to greater 
dignity and splendor as an architectural crea- 
tion. The American people have experienced 
an increasing appreciation for architectural 
grace and beauty, and in thousands of cities 
the high school is the one local structure in 
which this desire for art finds its best expres- 
sion. e 

The question is occasionally raised whether 
school authorities have the right to indulge in 
the ornate in high-school architecture. Where 
this is done at the expense of the strictly utili- 
tarian or to the neglect of the elementary 
schools, there may be grounds for the charge. 
But, when the school authorities have met the 
ordinary requirements in housing the school 
population, there can be no objections to high 
schools that make a pretense in the direction of 
decorative art, providing the community is 
satisfied to have it so. 

In this connection, however, it should be said 
that some of the finest mural paintings that 
have gone into high schools in recent years have 
not been paid out of public treasuries, but have 
been the generous gift of public-spirited citi- 
zens. Here indeed is an opportunity for those 
who desire to dispose of their private wealth for 
public good. The average community manages 
to provide the necessary schoolhousing, but can- 
not afford to indulge in the ornate and artistic. 

“Our architects, our Bruces with their 
Scuoot Boarp JournaL, are educating local 
authorities to beautify parks and cities by mak- 
ing schools such municipal monuments as will 
typify the pride of a town in itself.” 

This paragraph appeared in an article on 
“Murals and Morals” published by the Educa- 
tional Review recently. The purpose of the 
article was to point to the fact that art had 
found eloquent expression in mural paintings 
which had gone into several high-school build- 
ings. 

There is an increasing tendency on the part 
of men who have acquired great wealth to leave 
something after their death for the benefit of 
mankind. Colleges and _ hospitals have the 
main beneficiaries of private bequests. In a 
smaller way communities have been favored 
with soldiers monuments and park lands. Such 
bequests are laudable and an evidence of a gen- 
erous spirit on the part of the donor. 

The objects of art such as pictures and sculp- 
ture work, now found in the high schools are 
usually provided through funds raised through 
entertainments and_ student contributions. 
Mural paintings of merit call for large expendi- 
tures which are not within reach of the student 
body. Here the man of generous means must - 
come to the rescue. 


With the ascendency of the modern high 
schoot as an educational institution, and at the 
same time as an architectural creation, it has 
become the pride of the citizenship in thousands 
of communities. It constitutes in numerous 
instances the architectural gem of the commu- 
nity as well as the intellectual center of its 
people. 

Why not afford an expression for the finer 
aspirations and tastes of the public in paintings 
and statuary? Why not give a housing to art 
treasures in the high school, more particularly 
in towns where art galleries are not a possibil- 
ity? Why not encourage a private wealth to 
serve the cause of cultural progress through the 
local high school? What other local institution 
is better suited to house certain treasures of art, 
or to afford a wider influence to a local con- 
stituency ? 
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Recordkeeping in the High School 


G. L. Harris, Extension Instructor in Education, University of Chicago 


Recordkeeping in the high school is never a 
simple matter of clerical routine. It involves 
always a definitely construed policy as to sev- 
eral coordinate administrative activities. For 
example, the clerical work to be done by the 
teaching force, the attendance procedure, stu- 
dent accounting and reports to parents, and the 
details of office control of records must all be 
a well-formulated part of a general plan. 

We shall keep in mind the necessity for such 
a plan in our discussion, but we shall deal here 
only with the details of reports from teachers, 
and of permanent records in the office. 


Reports from Teachers 
How much elerical work shall be demanded 


of the teacher in the high school ? 

The procedure in some schools places almost 
the entire burden of recordkeeping on the indi- 
vidual members of the faculty, requiring the 
teachers to make out a detailed report of the 
activities of each pupil in each class, to make 
out the pupil’s report to parents, and to copy 
the pupil’s record on the permanent office- 
record forms. 

Rarely do we find schools which definitely at- 
tempt to reduce to a minimum the amount of 
clerical work required of the teachers. Only the 
most progressive schools have yet realized the 
obvious fact that teachers are extremely expen- 
sive clerical help. Not only is this true in a 
strictly monetary sense, but it is true in -the 
equally important sense that the requiring of 
burdensome clerical work fosters undesirable re- 
actions on the part of the faculty members. 

A teacher who has devoted years to securing 
a special training, whose mental and physical 
efforts are daily expended in lesson planning, 
organization, and actual teaching, rightfully re- 
sents being called upon to do routine copying of 
records that can be done by any clerk. 

In our discussion of recordkeeping, there- 
fore, we wish to emphasize strongly the minimiz- 
ing of clerical work to be required of the teach- 
ers, and we shall show how this clerical work is 
being handled in the. principal’s office in many 
high schools. 


TEACHER'S REPORT 
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FIG. 1. TEACHER’S REPORT. 


The teacher’s report form shown here (Fig. 
1) is designed to place practically the entire 
burden of recordkeeping on the office, and con- 
sequently to keep in the office a thorough con- 
trol of all records. 


This form is printed on an 814 by 11-inch 
sheet of paper. Each teacher fills out a separate 
form for each class which he teaches. The front 
of the form provides an alphabetical list of the 
pupils in each class, an absence summary, 
quarterly grades, the examination grade, and 


the final average. The report shows not only 
every pupil who has carried the course through- 
out the quarter, but it lists every pupil who has 
attended the course for any length of time. 

The back of this form is especially important. 
Here the teacher records a summary of the work 
done by the class for the semester. The text- 
books used are listed; the teaching methods are 
explained; and any other facts, which may be 
useful as a matter of permanent record, are set 
forth. 

Reports of pupils are generally required only 
twice each: semester. And the details on the 
back of the form are required only at the end 
of the semester. 

Of course only the appropriate “grade” col- 
umns on the front of the form are filled out each 
time. From these reports the office can make 
the entries on the pupils’ permanent record 
cards. 

With this plan the teacher's clerical work is 
reduced to a minimum. Yet the report cards 
are made out completely during one day. The 
office handles all of the details of permanent 
recordkeeping, securing the data from the 
teachers’ report sheets. 


Permanent Records _ 
We have emphasized the advisability of com- 


plete control of the permanent records of high- 
school pupils being kept in the principal’s office; 
and we have emphasized also the advisability of 
the clerical work on these records being done by 
the office clerks. 

A permanent and complete record of the 
school history of every pupil is essential. The 
principal of the high school should be able at 
any time to have before him in condensed form 
the entire history of every pupil then in school, 
and of every pupil who has ever been in school. 
When a graduate of the school wants a tran- 
script of his record, he should get it—promptly. 
When the principal talks with the student, the 
student’s parents, or a prospective employer of 
the student, the permanent record should enable 
the principal to speak with authority on every 
phase of the student’s school life. 

But this condition is seldom found. It is 
generally a very difficult matter for a graduate 
of a high school to secure a record of his grades 
at any time after graduation. And the prin- 
cipal seldom ean place his hand on the particu- 
lar information he needs, just when he needs it. 

Such a permanent record form as the one 
shown here is being used for permanent records 
of pupils in a large number of high schools. It 
reduces clerical labor, permits instant reference 
to the record of any pupil, and makes possible a 
comprehensive signal control of pupils’ activ- 
ities and peculiarities. 

A binding margin of one inch is allowed on 
the teacher’s report sheet, and the complete file 
of reports for each semester can be bound per- 


manently in book form. <A bound record such . 


as this is valuable and extremely compact. The 
entire record of school activity could be recon- 
structed from these sheets, if necessary. And 
the information they contain often becomes in- 
creasingly valuable, both as a matter of school 
history and as a source of detailed data in indi- 
vidual cases. 

When a student is reported conditioned on the 
teacher’s report sheet, a later report sheet of a 
distinctive color should be used in reporting the 
removal of the condition, or in reporting the 
final failure of the pupil. This report sheet 
should likewise be bound in the permanent 
volume of teachers’ reports. 

Reports to Parents 

It would be possible for the office to make out 

the periodic reports to parents from the teach- 
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er’s report sheet, but we are not so insistent as 
to relieving the teacher of this clerical work. 
There is no doubt that the cooperation of the 
teachers at report time minimizes the clerical 
load, and we feel that it is frequently legitimate 
for the office to ask for this help from the 
teachers. But we do not believe that the teach- 
ers should be expected to do the clerical work 
of preparing and keeping up the pupils’ perma- 
nent records. 

We shall outline here in a brief manner two 
plans which have proved very successful in 
making out teachers’ reports to parents. 

1. In the Stadium High School of Tacoma, 
Washington, the pupils are divided’ into several 
groups or “rolls.” Each “roll” is assigned to a 
roll teacher whd is relieved of certain duties, 
and who becomes the particular adviser of the 
pupils in his group. 

At the report time the class teachers report 
the grades to the office on class cards. Each 
class card contains the name of the pupil, the 
subject, the grade, and the teacher’s name. 
These class cards are grouped in the office 
according to rolls, and are turned over to the 
roll teachers. The roll teachers copy the grades 
on the student report cards which the pupil 
takes home for his parent’s signature. The 
class cards are returned to the office, and the 
grades are entered from them on the students’ 
permanent record cards by the office clerks. 

The class cards are kept only until after a 
check is made of the permanent record cards 
and of the teachers’ report sheets. The class 
cards may then be destroyed. 

With this method of reporting, each teacher 
makes out only two records, namely, the large 
report sheet, and the student’s class card. Of 
course the class card could be made out in the 
office from the large report sheet, but since the 
teacher can make it out at the same time as the 
report sheet, we feel that this is the more eco- 
nomical procedure. The burden of the clerical 
work is handled by the office clerks. and the 
final responsibility for accuracy is placed on the 
office. 





FIG. 2. STUDENT’S PERMANENT RECORD. 


2. In the Bloomington, Illinois, high school 
the first-hour teacher is considered a homeroom 
or advising teacher. At report time the home- 
room teacher gives each pupil his grade card 
and the pupil takes this card to each of his 
teachers. The teachers enter on the card the 
pupil’s grades in their respective classes. The 
parent signs the card on the back, and the pupil 
then returns the card to the homeroom teacher 
who keeps it utitil the next report day arrives. 

This form is folded so as to fit into the pocket 
of a visible file. When folded it is 8 by 5 in. 
in size. The illustration (Fig. 2) shows how 
one portion of the card folds down from the 
top, and one portion folds up from the bottom. 

This arrangement permits the use of both 
sides of the folded form, and makes possible a 
cumulative record of the pupil from the day he 
enters the elementary school until his gradua- 
tion from senior high school. It is the result 
of a thorough study of a large number of per- 
manent record forms, and with slight modifica- 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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CLARK SCHOOL 


one of the 13 St. Louis Schools refixtured 
last summer with Guth illuminators. 
William B. Ittner, Aichitect. Fixture instal- 
lations made by Gamp Electric Company, 





Any School Can Now Have 
Modern Light in this Easy Way 


Riccardion of the age or type of your 
school buildings it is a simple matter to 
completely transform their interiors by 
replacing obsolete lighting fixtures with 
modern units. In many cases the moder- 
ate expense is entirely offset by the greater 
efficiency obtained. And the gain to your 
students is incalculable. 


Modern educational methods require 
modern standards of lighting. The science 
of illumination has made such strides 
that equipment supposed ade- 


The New and Improved 


defective eyesight. This is directly attrib- 
uted to improper lighting in the schools 
and homes. School-failures, backward- 
ness, restlessness and permanent injury 
are the natural and costly sequence. 


School boards owe it to their children to 
immediately remedy such an unfortun- 
ate condition. Schools in all parts of 
the country—13 in St. Louis alone last 


year—are rapidly modernizing their 


lighting equipment with Guth School- 
Lighting Units to make sure 


quate ten years ago is now ad- AGLITE they have the best possible solu- 


mittedly obsolete. “Modern edu- 


cators consider these facts of Porcelain Enameled Units 


the utmost importance in their 
educational scheme. 


Recent surveys show that 25% 
of school children suffer from 









tion to this vital problem. 


We invite you to callin a Guth 
lighting expert for a scientific, 
impartial survey of your light- 
ing needs. No cost or obligation 
whatever is entailed. 


_TheRawin Ee Gur Company —__ 


a DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS = MANUFACTURERS 


Tan Lighting Equipment | TTF, 
a Sp Ol U.S.A. . 
Aglite Brascolite 
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DESIGN Y26-15 


One of twelve 72-light chandeliers built by Beardslee for the new Denfield 
Senior High School, Duluth, Minnesota—Halsted and Sullivan, architects. 


RECORDKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 72) 
tions to meet local conditions it will serve the 
needs of the schools of practically any commu- 
nity. 

The folded up 1-inch portion (Fig. 3), the 
lower line of which is visible at all times, pro- 
vides for the following information: 

In the Visible Margin— 

1. The building where the pupil is located. 
(A series of colored signals may be used for 
different buildings. The signal is changed when 
the student is transferred from one school to an- 
other. This part of the form applies particu- 
larly to the elementary school part of the record- 
keeping. ) 

2. The student’s full name, address, and 
telephone number. 


3. A yellow permanent signal may be used 
to indicate the student’s progress through the 
grades. This signal is placed under squares 
KG—1-12, and is moved only on promotion at 
the close of the year or grade. It is thus pos- 
sible to locate the records of students of any 
desired grade without touching the cards of the 
other students. 

4. Under the square “Red, Below Normal” 
a red signal is placed if the student is below 
normal. A green signal is placed here if the 
psychological test shows that the student is pre- 
paring for work for which he is not adapted. 

5. Under “Signal Vocational Choice” a sig- 
nal over one of the four squares indicates the 
high-school course that the student has chosen. 

6. When black shows through the hole be- 
low “Special Reports,” it indicates that no 
special reports have been made. When a doctor, 
psychologist, or some one else has made a report, 
a colored card containing the report is inserted 
in the visible pocket behind the turned up por- 
tion. This card shows through the hole and 
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Lighting Equipment 
for Schools 


The chandelier illustrated at left is 5 feet in diame- 
ter and is wired for 4 circuits. It is constructed of 
bronze and is finished in Ebony and Gold. This is 
an example of the work Beardslee is prepared to do 
when the job calls for lighting equipment of special 
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Illustrated at right isa DENZAR 
—the ideal light for classrooms. 
Hundreds of grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges have in- 
stalled plain or ornamental 
DENZARS in their classrooms, 

2 study rooms, gymnasiums, labo- 
ratories, manual training and 
domestic science rooms, auditori- 
ums and offices. 


Write for copy of the DENZAR 
catalog and for catalog entitled 
2-3 “Lighting Fixtures for Public 

te Buildings,” which contains many 
designs suitable for school build- 
ings. 


CEILING TYPE DENZAR 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co.., 


101 Sabin St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


219 South Jefferson St., 


























CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























































instantly attracts attention. 





,» ABOVE. FIG. 6, BELOW. 









Colored report 


















































cards remain until the case has been fully eared 
for, as does also the green signal referred to in 
4, above. 

7. <A signal over the squares 3, 2, 1, N, ete., 
along the lower right margin indicates how far 
below or above normal the student is in his 
class standing, according to his age. The type 
of signal indicates the pupil’s position in his 
class. Some colleges, for example, will accept 
only students from the upper quarter of the 
graduating class of the high school. And it is 
helpful in discussing a pupil’s record to know 
just how he stands as compared to the rest of 
his class. 

If, for example, the pupil is normal as to his 
age-classification, the signal would be placed 
over the letter N. 


FIG. 3, TOP. FIG. 7, MIDDLE. FIG. 4, BOTTOM. 


Above the Visible Margin— 

On the 1-inch folded-over portion of the card 
the following information is shown above the 
visible margin: 

1. Date graduated from high school. 

2. Rank in graduating class. 

3. College entered. This gives an indica- 
tion of the school’s problem in training for 
future work. If a large percentage of students 
enter a certain college there should be very close 
cooperation with that college. 

4. “Course Taking” indicates the course the 
pupil chooses at college. 

5. Final Number of Credits. This is the 
total number of credits at high-school gradua- 


tion. (Concluded on Page 76) 
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Bonded Floors are avait- 
able in: Gold Seal Battle- 
shipandJaspe Linoleum, 
Gold Seal Treadlite and 
Marble-ized Tile (cork 
composition), natural 
cork tile, rubber tile. 


¥. questions, your problems, have 
already been answered many times, not 
hastily or thoughtlessly, but with the authority 
which comes from many years of successful 
experience in the manufacture and installa- 
tion of resilient floors. 


An authoritative answer, to what may seem 
a trifling floor question, may save money now 
and annoying repair expenses later on. All 


BONDED 


Resilient Floors 
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TAKE A LEAF FROM OUR BOOK 


that our organization has learned about floors 
is at your command. Write our Department 
S for information about resilient floors, 
samples and prices— we will be glad to serve 
you. No obligation. 


BONDED FLoors Co., INC. 


Manufacturers Engineers Contractors 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco + Distributors in other principal cities 
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FLOORS 


For Every Need 
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LOCKERS FOR PERMANENCE 


EVERY NEED 


Durand makes a type and size of locker for every school need—corridor, 
gymnasium, office, manual training, dumb-bell, Indian club—single 
tier, double tier, multiple tier, two person, basket racks, etc. 


Typical Service 


Durand extra years of service are real—we can point with justifiable 
pride of workmanship to school installations which are unequaled, as 


witnessed by 


Lane Technical School, 19 years 

Lake Forest College, 22 years 

Chicago College of Pharmacy, 23 years 

Chicago College of Medicine, 23 years 

Deerfield Township High School, 23 years 
Durand Steel Lockers always outlast the buildings in which they are 
installed. Send for Catalog No. 21—let us submit a quotation on your 


requirements. 


orate 
a Nh Reet ta 
- SHELVING - 


TABLES-BOXES newark 


First National 
Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
nab) 1H 1A 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


1343 PENNSYLVANIA BLDG., NEW YORK CITY. 
1017 CUNARD BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


(Concluded from Page 74) 
Outer Flap of Card (Fig. 4)— 

1. Information concerning student’s parents. 

Address changes. 

General information. 

Record of school changes. 

. Elementary school record of averages 
each semester. (Subjects not printed can be 
listed in blank spaces.) 

Inner Flap of Card (Fig. 5)— 

1. Here is space for a complete summary of 
psychological tests given to the student. It 
shows the grade in which the student was when 
the test was taken, the name of the test, the re 
sult of the test, etc. Twenty-five tests can be 
recorded in this space. 

2. A record of special abilities and disabil- 
ities. A numerical decimal code is used. That 
is, —1.5 indicates that the student has fallen 
behind 114 years. 

3. A record of common ailments which influ- 
ence school progress. Symbols can be used to 
indicate the pupil’s condition as to each ailment. 
Body of Card, Front Side (Fig. 6)— 

Space is provided here for the pupil’s grade 
by years and semesters, and for his total credits 
in junior and senior high schools. 

Body of Card, Reverse Side (Fig. 7)— 

1. Rank and rating of the student on gradua- 
tion from junior and senior high school. Tlie 
rating is secured by averaging the rating of all 
teachers. “H” indicates high; “N,”’ normal; 
“.” low. 

2. Record of honors won and special achieve- 
ments. 

3. Place for photograph at time of gradua- 
tion from the senior high school. 

4. The space under “remarks” can be used 
for the list of classics read, where this informa- 
tion is required. 

A pupil’s record kept on this form is com 
plete and cumulative. At any time in his 
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Chicago 


eon Illinois 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Recessed Lockers 


The amazing growth of our educational system de- 
manded conservation of space without sacrificing 
beauty and utility. Durand met the demand with 
recessed corridor lockers, just as we designed and 
built the first steel lockers for commercial purposes. 


5-151 GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT. 


938 EAST 6lst ST., LOS ANGELES. 





school career it presents a summary of his entire 
school life to date. 

Naturally such a record is used constantly. 
In an ordinary vertical file the forms would be- 
come torn and unsightly in a short time. But 
a visible file protects the forms from soil and 
dirt by individual protecting transparent tips in 
each pocket. And each form is handled only 
when it is wanted. It is not necessary to thumb 
through a number of forms in order to find a 
particular one. Moreover, the colored signals 
picture every detail of the records. 

Other Permanent Record Cards 

It is of course not always possible or advisable 
to combine the elementary- and_ high-school 
records of a pupil on one form. In such cases 
the elementary-school information above may be 
omitted and other information may be substi- 


tuted. 


2433 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH. 
910 ACADEMY BLDG., NEWARK. 


But in high schools where only the high-school 
record is needed, it has been found possible to 
enter the entire record on the two sides of an 
8 by 5 in. form without necessitating the folded- 
over feature. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that 
the permanent-record card does not show the 
pupil’s program, and so cannot be used as a 
directory record. The program card must be 
made out anew each year, since the pupil’s pro- 
gram changes each year. This card could, of 
course, be filed in the pocket with the permanent 
record, but we do not generally advise this. 
The directory card should be accessible to all 
members of the faculty, and even to students 
on occasion. It should not, therefore, be filed 
with the permanent record card, where infor- 
mation of.a confidential nature is entered. 
We shall discuss this problem in detail in a later 
article on registration and program problems. 


Small Town Essay 
F. J. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, Winnett, Mont. 


ON TEACHER SURPLUS 
A writer tells of the present surplus of teach- 


ers. Judging by my own files the gentleman 
must be right in his deductions. Last spring, I 
lad something like six hundred applications for 
the fifteen places that I have had to fill. 

It is an economic problem. Just how it can 
be corrected is hard to say. Certainly it can’t 
be made over by better and more attractive ap- 
plications from the teachers themselves, as this 
writer seems to think. 

There was once a rather cynical member of 
the Ismay staff who was telling me about the 
shortage of men in the west—available material 
[ think she called it. 

Perhaps our expert adviser to the lovelorn 
might specify means and ways of powdering 


the nose or putting pulverized burnt cork on 
the eyebrows which would benefit an isolated 
husband-hunter or two. But when all that were 
done there would still be a shortage of hus- 
bands. <A better attention to the details of 
filing an application might catch the eye of an 
exacting superintendent, yet it would by no 
means reduce the number of unemployed 
teachers or increase the number of school teach- 
ing positions. 

In Montana we have a surplus of teachers. 
Some rural schools are closed for lack of money. 
But we still follow the delusive hope that to 
establish a new normal college will put us back 
in the top school rank we used to hold. <A de- 
duction like this lies on the same plane with 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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CELESTIALITE’S 
THREE LAYERS 


1. Of crystal clear trans- 
parency—for body and 
strength. 


2. A layer of white glass 
—to diffuse the rays and 
soften the light. 


3. A layer of blue glass 
—to whiten, clarify and 
perfect the light. 


GLEASON -TIEBOUT GLASS CO. 
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ven in the Wilds 
of (anada_ 


schools are using CELESTIALITE glass. And if those located at such remote points 
as Temiskeming find it worth while to send all the way to New York and pay duty 
into Canada on CELESTIALITE for the sake of giving their children the benefits of 
ideal lighting, then surely our schools here in the United States ought to be equally 
zealous to protect the eyesight of our school children. 


CELESTIALITE consists of 3 layers of patented glass which diffuse and perfect the 
artificial light of the Mazda lamp. The result is a light resembling clear, natural 
daylight—unquestionably the best illumination. Pupils have neither to squint nor 
strain their eyes in it. For it actually rests the eyes and is soothing to the nerves. 


CELESTIALITE should be considered at your next board meeting. Be sure to mail 
coupon for free fragment showing unique 3 layer construction. 


. + . ee a mail © cour? = - \ 
Celestialite Division, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York <a Pm \ 
“oe jebout New york CitY \ 


CELESTIALIT E eae 


; Gleason Avenue ragme — 
200 F ing its t 
east see TE, sho 


a \ 
(PATENTED) Name——_ . 


a 
MAN’S BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR DAYLIGHT \ pO gen 





Address - 
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(Concluded from Page 76) ; 
the illogical assumption that more interesting, 


more aggressive letters of application would 
make the number of places equal to that of the 
number of persons-applying for them. 

Get us into a hole and we begin instinctively 
to reach for our bootstraps. 

ON PUNITIVE VIOLENCE 

Ten boys once came to a school yard one 
night and held quite a jamboree about the 
building. They defaced the walls with colored 
crayons. They tipped over a swing, split one 
of the teeter boards with a chopping ax, broke 
a basement window. They swore at the jani- 
tor’s wife when she ordered them off the 
grounds. 

The next day the superintendent had it out 
with them. He used a piece of rubber hose as 
a part of the conversation. He fired the whole 
lot until they should pay money enough to make 
good the damage. 

They appeared repentant. They paid the 
money and got back in school. ‘lhe superin- 
tendent congratulated himself on his firm and 
manly stand. The incident was closed. 

Yet later, there was a rumor of further depre- 
dations down town. One night a local chicken 
buyer lost three crates of hens and he always 
suspected that the same boys had got away with 
them. I happen to know that his suspicions 
were correct. The boys stole the chickens in 
order to pay their fine for the depredations 
about the schoolhouse. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICIAL 
LETTERS—II 


To the School Board: 

You will undoubtedly recall a special report 
which I presented to you several weeks ago on 
size of classes. I call to your attention that 
part of my annual report in which I stated 
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For Secondary Stairs 
A Monotone Tread — Safe, 


Durable, Economical 


Alundum Aggregate Treads, either precast. or 
laid in plastic form, are extremely practical for 
school building use. 


On secondary stairs such as pictured here the 
Alundum Aggregates may be used alone in 
cement, with or without cement colorings. 


For main stairways where decorative effects are desired 
Alundum Aggregates in one or more of the five available 
colors may be combined with various colors of marble chips 
in an unlimited number of attractive combinations. 


In either type of tread the hardness and toughness of 
Alundum abrasive assures a permanently “non-slip” surface 
and extreme durability. The elimination of maintenance 
expense insures economy. 


Norton Company, WorcesTER, Mass. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 








what was done during the latter part of the 
school year ending June 30, 1923, and the first 
part of the present school year in regard to 
combining classes and enlarging classes in the 
various buildings except the high school build- 
ing. Between September, 1922, and the fall of 
1923 the increase in pupils in those buildings 
was 413. This would naturally result in an in- 
crease of 11 teachers. Actually there was a 
decrease of 5 teachers. The salary of 16 teach- 
ers amounting to about $22,000 was saved. 

It is a well-known fact that the financial con- 
dition of the city demands the practice of 
economy in the school department wherever 
economy will not impair the efficiency of the 
schools. 

Economy in school administration does not 
necessarily mean the expenditure of less money 
for school purposes, but it does mean the ex- 
penditure of school funds in such a way as to 
secure the maximum of educational results for 
the money expended. 

Salaries constitute about 75 per cent of the 
total amount of current school expenses. It 
would seem that money can be saved in this 
item in any one of three ways: (1) by hiring 
low-salaried teachers: (2) by eliminating cer- 
tain subjects, such as musie and manual train- 
ing; and (3) by increasing the size of classes. 

Number 1 will not accomplish the desired re- 
sult because low-salaried teachers are poor 
teachers and a poor teacher is an extravagance. 
Number 2 will not accomplish the desired result 
because music and manual training have gained 
a place among the fundamentals of education. 
Number 8 alone is left. 

My investigations have convinced me that 
classes can be increased in size without detri- 
ment to educational results. The experience in 
our own elementary grades is additional proof 


of this conclusion. The reform has been ac- 
complished in the elementary grades. and the 
results are satisfactory not only from a financial 
point of view but also in educational results. 

There is no valid reason to suppose that the 
same results cannot be accomplished in like 
manner in the junior- and _ senior-high-school 
classes. At present there are too many teachers 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

I recommend that you approve the policy of 
increasing the size of classes in the high-school 
building, and authorize me in conjunction with 
the principal to eliminate the number of small 
classes so far as possible. 

The policy now in force in the grade build- 
ings when carried into full effect in the high- 
school building will result in an annual saving 
of about $35,000 for all schools. 

I desire to impress you with the fact that I 
have not reached my conclusions hastily and 
that they are not based on mere opinion. The 
investigations set forth in the report already 
referred to covered a period of several years. 
Recent investigations in the field of secondary 
education tend to the same conclusions as in 
the elementary grades in regard to size of 
classes and educational results. 

One other matter of supreme importance in 
school administration must enter into any con- 
sideration of a permanent policy of large classes, 
and that is the selection of the teaching force. 
Very few, if any, inexperienced teachers should 
be appointed to regular classroom work. Per- 
sonal and professional qualifications are the 
only things that should enter into the consid- 
eration, and the public should be given to under- 
stand that the fact that a person lives in Blank 
is not alone a good reason for appointing him 
to a position in the schools. 

Very truly vours, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Ing ST. THOMAS SCHOOL, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. ARCHITECT: MATTHEW. SULLIVAN, BOSTON CONTRACTOR: JOHN F, GRIFFIN, BOSTON } 
t I Architects today are finding appropriate use in _ wall-space for blackboards. Correct ventilation is 
and modern school buildings -not only for Fenestra _ assured because of properly placed ventilating units 
The Projected Windows but also for Fenestra Case- which open and close easily—at a finger’s touch. 
ady ments. » » + Both types add much in beauty to , r + Economy is another Fenestra advantage— EI 
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RAHAM BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 





Rear emergency door secured 
Step secured to underside of body. Tire carrier 
suspended beneath frame at rear. 





SOLD BY DODGE 





LEADERSHIP 


—In School Bus Design 


Graham Brothers School Buses have won 
their widespread preference by putting per- 
formance above price. They are designed 
and built for safety, comfort, economy 
and dependability—first. 


And yet—because of Graham Brothers 
great volume production—the price is 
exceptionally low. 


SCHOOL BUS, COMPLETE, 20-28 CHILDREN, $1590 
SCHOOL BUS, COMPLETE, 26-34 CHILDREN, $2050 
f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE ~— PIPETROJIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ince. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Holden Covers are Economical 
because they Wear. 


Holden Covers are Popular 
because they Adjust Easily. 


Holden Covers are Sanitary 
because they are Waterproof. 


==>) 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Quality 
Is the Cheapest to Use in the Long Run! 


—, 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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New Rules for the Dubuque City Schools 


The board of education of Dubuque, Towa, on 
May 23, adopted new rules and regulations for 
the government of the city schools. The rules 
were adopted after several months of work by 
the board as a committee of the whole and indi- 
cate the new forward-looking policy of that 
body. The rules outline the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the board and the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the superintendent. Only one 
standing committee is provided, namely, a com- 
mittee of the whole, which meets at the call of 
the president and takes up any business relating 
to the district. 

While most of the rules are of the usual kind 
relating to school administrative procedure, a 
good many changes have been made largely in 
connection with the functions and organization 
of the school board, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the secretary, the duties of the super- 
intendent of schools and the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, and policies affecting the 
general operation of the school system. Among 
the new features are the following: 

School-Board Functions. The board of education 
shall exercise all the powers, duties, responsibilities, 
and functions given to it by law. The primary 
function of the board is the determination of gen- 
eral policies for, and the exercise of general super- 
vision over the public schools, but the detailed ad- 
ministration thereof shall be carried out by the 
officers and employees. It shall hold its chief ad- 
ministrative officer responsible for the administra- 
tion and supervision of the entire school system. 

School-Board Organization. The board shall pro- 
vide for the appointment by the president of such 
Special committees from time to time as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable. 

The board shall ‘have one standing committee 
designated “the committee of the whole.” The com- 
mittee of the whole shall meet at the call of the 
president, or of any three members at such times 
and places as it may elect. The committee of the 
whole may consider any business relating to the 


district whether the same shall or shall not have 
been referred to it by the board. A report of the 
recommendations of the committee of the whole 
shall meet at the call of the president, or of any 
three members at such times and places as it may 
elect. The committee of the whole may consider 
any business relating to the district whether the 
same shall or shall not have been referred to it by 
the board. A report of the recommendations of 
the committee of the whole shall be submitted at 
the next regular meeting of the board. 

At its regular meeting in the month of April, or 
at any meeting when a vacancy exists, the board 
shall appoint a superintendent of schools, to serve 
for a term of from one to three years at the d.s- 
cretion of the board as provided by law. 

No notice of regular meetings held at the usual 
time and place shall be required but for the con- 
venience of members such notice may be given in 
advance by the secretary. 

Special meetings may be called by the president 
of the board at his discretion, or by the secretary 
upon written request of a majority of the board. 
Notice of special meetings stating time, place, and 
purpose of meeting shall be given each member of 
the board, either by letter deposited in the post- 
oitice twenty-four hours before such meeting, or 
personally, or by telephone at least three hours 
before such meeting, provided that the presence of 
any member at the time and place of meeting 
shall constitute a waiver of notice of such meeting 
by such member. 

Secretary’s duties. The secretary shall execute 
a bond in the sum of three thousand dollars, con- 
ditioned upon the faithful discharge of his official 
duties and delivery to his successor of all district 
property pertaining to his office. 

He shall, in addition to the duties prescribed by 
law, have charge of all records of the board and of 
the district and shall be the custodian of thie cor- 
porate seal of the district. 

He shall be responsible for keeping the minutes 
of the meetings of the board and a calendar of all 
matters referred to committees and others, and 
report action or nonaction upon the same at each 
regular meeting. The minutes of each meeting 
shall be signed by the secretary and by the pre- 
siding officer of such meeting. 


He shall give notice of both regular and special 
meetings, as required by these by-laws, to each 
member of the board aid to such others as the 
board may direct, and shall within forty-eight 
hours after each meeting,.send a copy of the min- 
utes of the meeting to each member of the board 
and to such others as the board may direct. 

He shall,. with the president, sign all orders on 
the treasurer in payment of bills and claims. 


In addition to the duties provided by law, the 
secretary of the board shall be charged with the 
following duties: 


1. He shall have immediate charge of the ac- 
counting and bookkeeping department of the 
district. 

2. He shall perform the duties of purchasing 
agent and shall receive, store, and distribute all 
books, supplies, apparatus, and other material and 
appliances under the direction of the superin- 
tendent. 

3. He shall prepare the list of claims against 
the district to be acted upon by the board at its 
regular monthly meeting. Duplicate copies of each 
list of claims shall be furnished to each member 
of the board. 


4. He shall prepare and keep on file an inven- 
tory. of all books, supplies, apparatus, and other 
materials belonging to the school district, which 
shall be open to inspection of the superintendent 
and the school board. He shall submit any other 
reports through the superintendent of schools rela- 
tive to his work as business manager of the board 
and in such form as the superintendent may direct. 


5. He shall cause the property of the district 
to be insured in the name of the district in such 
amount and with such agents as the board may 
direct and keep a record of all insurance. 


6. He shall submit to the board and to the su- 
perintendent a monthly report of receipts, disburse- 
ments, and budget balances at each regular meeting 
in July of each year. 


Duties of the Superintendent. 1. The superin- 
tendent shall be the chief administrative officer of 
the board for the management of the schools. He 
shall, under the direction of the board, make and 
promulgate such rules and regulations not in con- 
flict with law or these by-laws, as he shall deem 
desirable for the operation of the schools and shall 
decide all questions of administrative detail. 
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The Coventry School, Cleveland, Obio. John H. Graham & Co., Architects. F. H. Vogel, Contractor. 


2. The superintendent shall recommend for ap- 
pointment or election all supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and other employees of the district, and 
shall furnish the committee of the whole with evi- 
dence of their qualifications to fill the position for 
which he recommends them. Upon request he shall 
present to the committee of the whole the qualifica- 
tions of other applicants for the position to be 
filled. 

All applications for positions shall be made to 
the superintendent. Such applications shall be 
dated and numbered in the order received. A list 
of applications received shall be kept, and dupli- 
cate copies of this list shall be supplied to the 
members of the board. 

3. He shall recommend for discharge or retire- 
ment any employees under his direction whose 
services are unsatisfactory, subject to the approval 
of the committee of the whole. 

4. He shall recommend textbooks, instructional 
supplies, apparatus, and equipment. 

5. He shall, in conference with supervisors. 
principals, and teachers, prepare the content of each 
course of study authorized by the board. 

6. He shall direct the supervision of instruction 
in the elementary, junior and senior high schools, 
and all special schools, and the supervision of 
auxiliary agencies of the schools, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

7. He shall, upon the approval of the board, 
assign principals, teachers, janitors, nurses, and 
other employees of the board to the schools; he 
shall transfer them from one school to another when 
such seems to be for the best interests of the 
schools. 

8. He shall keep an efficiency record of prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other employees. 

9. He shall keep himself informed by study, 
visitation, and attendance upon state and national 
educational meetings, concerning the important 
educational movements, and report the same to the 
board. 

10. It shall be his duty to attend all meetings 
of the board unless specially excused, and to keep 
the board at all times fully informed, and advised 
as to the condition of its affairs, bringing season- 
ably to its attention such matters as require action 
by the board, and giving effect to such action unless 
otherwise determined by the board. 

11. He shall be responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of the buildings and equipment of 





the schools, the maintenance of the grounds, the 
purchase and distribution of the school supplies, 
material, and equipment. 

12. He shall be responsible for the examination 
and approval for payment of all bills and claims 
against the district. 

13. He shall prepare and bring before the board 
at its regular April meeting, for its consideration 
and approval, estimates of the cost of maintaining 
the schools for the ensuing year. 


14. At each regular meeting of the board he 
shall report the general condition of the schools 
and at the regular annual meeting in July of each 
year, shall make a summarized report covering the 
previous year. 

15. All formal reports from the superintendent 
and all recommendations upon which he desires 
action by the board shall be submitted in writing 
and shall be signed by him. 


Duties of the Superintendent of Buildings. 
1. The superintendent of buildings and grounds 
shall be the responsible agent of the board of edu- 
cation in the construction, alteration, and repair of 
buildings in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions approved by the board. In cases where the 
work is done by contract and under the direction 
of an architect employed by the board, he shall act 
as the agent of the board in the inspection of such 
work. 

2. He shall recommend to the superintendent 
from the list of applicants such janitors and other 
employees as shall be needed for continuous employ, 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
YOUTH AND CRIME 


Who is responsible for the fact that youth is an 
outstanding contributor to felony and law de- 
fiance? Certainly not youth alone. Youth did 
not choose its parents, its home or the social con- 
ditions and standards in which it moves. When 
youth first became conscious of itself it had 
parents, a home, and was in a world of matter 
and spirit. Youth has had nothing to do with its 
heredity and little to do with its environment. 
Our youth is the clay which adults have molded. 

It is clear that our adult generation is largely 
responsible for our young lawbreakers. It is our 
world. We made it—Henry Noble Sherwood, 
Indiana. 
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etter Windows for your school 


ILL YOUR CLASSROOMS with 

fresh air and cheerful day- 
light by installing up-to-date 
Lupton Steel Windows through- 
out the school. 

Lupton Windows are made 
in varied types to suit every 
modern school design; and 
their enduring, trouble-free 
service gives them high invest- 
ment value. 


Lupton engineers are well 
versed in the window needs of 
schools. Let them show you 
how to get the best results for 
your individual requirements. 
Their service is expert and free 
of charge. Ask for “Lupton 
Windows for Schools.” 


DAVID LUPTON’S 
SONS COMPANY 


2205-r E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


and shall have authority to employ for brief periods 
such workmen as are immediately necessary. 

3. He shall prepare and keep on file an inven- 
tory of all furniture, tools, repair supplies, and 
other materials, which inventory at all times shall 
be open to the inspection of the superintendent and 
the board of education. A copy of the inventory 
must be filed with the secretary of the board an- 
nually on the first day of July. He shall make 
such reports and in such form as the superintendent 
may direct. 

4. He shall be responsible to the board, through 
the superintendent, for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the heating and ventilating plants, and for 
all mechanical equipment in the schools, and for 
the cleaning and heating of the buildings. 

5. He shall keep a record of the fuel, light, 
power, water, and other materials used in the sev- 
eral buildings, showing the amount of each com- 
modity used, and in such form as the superin- 
tendent may require, to show the efficiency of the 
several plants, the efficiency of the employees, and 
shall make a monthly report of the same. 

Duties of the Cafeteria Manager. 1. It shall be 
the duty of the cafeteria manager to be the cus- 
todian of all cafeteria supplies and equipment, to 
purchase all food and current supplies making 
payment therefor from cafeteria receipts. To make 
a complete financial report to the superintendent 
on or before the seventh of each month. 


2. It shall be her duty to arrange the plan of 
keeping the necessary accounts and the handling of 
cash receipts in each cafeteria, and to require a 
settlement with each cafeteria manager at least 
once a month. 

3. It shall be her duty to employ and discharge 
all junior cafeteria managers, cooks, maids, ete., 
with the exception of janitors, needed in the de- 
partment. 

4. She shall execute a bond in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, conditioned upon the satisfactory 
performance of her duties, and the turning over to 
the board of all money, and property for which she 
is responsible at the termination of her contract. 

Policies and Procedures. The’ teacher is respon- 
sible for the classroom and the. pupils assigned to 
her. 

The principal is responsible for the pupils and 
teachers in the building and is the first to be called 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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The NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


Wm. Cullen McBride High School, St. Louis, Mo. Henry P. Hess, Architect 


Built of Gray InpIANA LimEsTONE 





New Ways of Using Indiana 
Limestone Reduce Costs 


HE fine light-colored appearance of Indiana 
Limestone forms so pleasing a contrast when 


used with walls of other material 
that Indiana Limestone has become 
practically the standard trim for the 
modern school building. 


But new ways of using Indiana 
Limestone have so reduced its cost 
that many high schools today are be- 
ing built with all-stone exteriors. In 
this, they are following the example 
of college buildings the country over, 
which in turn conform to the ancient 
European tradition of natural stone 
buildings for institutions of learning. 


Whether in your new building 
you use Indiana Limestone simply as 
trim or have the entire building stone- 
faced, you are assured of beauty at 
moderate cost. Indiana Limestone 
has the endorsement of architects 
and builders the country over. 








Entrance detail, W. H. Ballard 
School, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Warren & McDonnell, Architects 


The lowest in cost of natural stones, it is regarded 
by building authorities everywhere as combining 


beauty with true economy. 


Exterior upkeep cost is extremely 
low on walls faced with Indiana 
Limestone. Such buildings remain 
beautiful year after year without ex- 
pensive cleaning or costly repairs. 


Many of the finest educational 
buildings in the country are built 
of the product of this company’s 
quarries. 


Booklet on school and college buildings 


A handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Indiana Limestone for Schools and 
College Buildings,” shows examples of 
fine school and college buildings in 
all parts of the country. Write for it 
today. Address Box 780, Service 
Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, 


Bedford, Indiana. 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 
upon for adjustments between pupil, teacher, and 
parent. 

The janitor is under the direction of the prin- 
cipal so far as the immediate needs for service are 
concerned. He is under the supervision of the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds to whom 
the first report is to be made in case of failure to 
properly perform his duties. 

The supervisors of special departments are in 
charge of the teachers’ work in their respective 
departments, but must not trespass upon each 
other’s time allotments nor upon the regular class- 
work. They must cooperate with the principals 
and with the general supervisor of elementary 
schools. 

The supervisor of elementary schools is respon- 
sible under the direction of the superintendent for 
the supervision and administration of the cur- 
riculum and the progress of pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The superintendent is responsible to the board 
of education for the effective operation of the entire 
school plant, for the organization and administra- 
tion of the course of study and the progress of the 
pupils through the schools; for the satisfactory 
performance of duties of all employees, and for the 
preliminary consideration of all requests, com- 
plaints, and recommendations affecting the man- 
agement of the schools upon which his advice is 
sought. 

The final authority in all matters affecting the 
independent school district is the board of educa- 
tion, subject to such appeal to the courts, and to 
county and state superintendents as provided by 
law. 





Schools and School Districts 

The Mississippi law authorizing the creation of a 
consolidated school district is held constitutional. 
(Laws Miss. 1924, ec. 283, § 100; Constitution U.S. 
Amendment 14.)—Board of Supervisors of Marshall 
County v. Brown, 111 Southern Reporter, 831. 

The Mississippi order of a school board, when 
creating consolidated district, becomes effective on 
date of the order and merger.—Blue’v. Board of 


Supervisors of Calhoun County, 111 Southern Re- 
porter, 737. 
School District Government 

The orders of a district superintendent within 
his jurisdiction, affirmed by the commissioner of 
education, are not subject to judicial review.—~ 
People ex rel. Cherry v. Graves, 220 New York 
State, 414, New York Appellate Division. 

The legislature is held to have placed educational 
affairs under jurisdiction of the department of edu- 
cation, under statute (revised statutes 1925, arts. 
2656, 2657).—Johnson vy. City of Dallas, 291, 
Southwestern Reporter, 972, Texas Civil Appellate. 





A formal finding of the police jury that a ward 
was entitled to additional school-board members by 
virtue of a ward’s increased population gave person 
appointed prima facie right to membership (Act. 
No. 279 of 1908; Act No. 100 of 1922, § 17).— 
Thomas v. Doughty, 111 Southern Reporter, 681, 
La. 

The county board of public instruction, regardless 
of lack of statute, authorizing it to sue and be 
sued, has certain limited powers and limited obli- 
gations. (Florida revised general statutes, 1920, 
§§ 41, 447, 454, 458)—First National Bank v. 
Board of Public Instruction for Lafayette County, 
111 Southern Reporter, 521, Fla. 

The trustees of an independent school district, 
selected pursuant to election ordered outside dis- 
trict in disregard of regularly held election, are 
held not entitled to office—Keyker v. Watson, 291 
Southwestern Reporter 957, Texas Civil Appellate. 

A liability on the bond of the treasurer of a 
school district is held to extend only to branches of 
duty occurring during the term of bond (Complete 
statutes, 1921, § 10404)—New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Co. v. Board of Education of Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 1 of Nowata County, 253 Pacific 
Reporter 1012, Okla. 

Where a bank having funds of a school district 
suspends during the term of treasurer’s bond, lia- 
bility arises thereon. (Oklahoma Constitution. 
art. 23, § 10; complete statutes 1921, §§ 8577, 
$634, 10387, 10433).—New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. v. Board of Education of Consolidated School 
Dist. No. 1 of Nowata County, 253 Pacific Reporter 
1012, Okla. 

Where a suspended bank, having school funds, 
reopened, the new treasurer took office without 
bond, and the bank again closed, it is held that 
surety of former treasurer was not liable-—New 
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As Well As 
DURABLE 


F OR sanitary work. Alberene Stone offers ad- 
vantages no other material has. Not only is the 
stone itself non-absorbent and non-staining—it 1s 
fabricated and assembled with liquid-tight, germ- 
proof, tongue-and-groove joints which give no 
lodgement for moisture or dirt. And there is no 
splitting or flaking or spawling of the stone. Its 
surface is always smooth and cleanable. 


Let us send the catalog describing Alberene 
Stone for sanitary work, showers, stair treads, 
laboratory equipment, and other purposes. 


ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


XG 185 WEsT 234 St. NEw YORK City. Sm 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark,N.J., Pittsburgh. 


Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. Board of Education of 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 1 of Nowata County, 
253 Pacific Reporter 1012, Okla. 

A school district treasurer and surety are held 
liable for funds lost through failure of depository 
bank of which the treasurer was cashier (South 
Dakota Laws 1921, ¢. 335).—Independent School 
Dist. of Lake Andes vy. Scott, 212 Northwestern Re- 
porter 863, S. Dak. 

School District Property 

The California statute authorizing the sale of 
school property, on which no public school is being 
maintained, includes public high schools (Calif. 
Pol. Code, §§ 1663, 1720, and 1617%4 [St. 1917, 
p. 1645], as amended by California statutes 1919, 
p. 399; Const., art. 9, § 6).—Los Angeles City 
School Dist. of Los Angeles County v. Odell, 254 
Pacifie Reporter, 570, Calif. 

A city school district’s contract for the sale of 
realty occupied by the high school is held not void, 
where the lease to the high-school district expired 
before date for delivery of title and possession 
(Calif. Pol. Code, § 1617144 [Statutes 1917, 
1645], as amended by statutes 1919, p. 399).—Los 
Angeles City School Dist. of Los Angeles. County v. 
Odell, 254 Pacific Reporter 570, Calif. 

The failure of a school board to locate a school- 
house is held fatal to creation of consolidated dis- 
trict (Miss. Laws 1924, ec. 283, § 100).—Board of 
Supervisors of Marshall County v. Rrown. 111 
Southern Reporter 831, Miss. 

In the absence of statutory restriction, a school 
janitor may be discharged at any time without 
liability for salary to the end of the month.— 
Oikari v. Independent School Dist. No.-40, St. Louis 
County, 212 Northwestern Reporter 598, Minn. 

The county board of public instruction may enter 
into a binding contract to pay expenses incident to 
erecting schoolhouses (Florida revised general stat- 
utes 1920, §§ 441, 447, 454) —First National Bank 
v. Board of Public Instruction for Lafayette 
County, 111 Southern Reporter 521, Fla. 

The county board of public instruction may buy 
school supplies and furniture. (Florida Revised 
Statutes, 1920, §§ 441, 447, 454, 458).—First 
National Bank v. Board of Public Instruction for 
Lafayette County, 111 Southern Reporter 521, Fla. 

A board of a common school district may con- 
tract to remodel the schoolhouse to provide for 
heating, water supply, and toilet facilities without 
submitting the proposition to vote (N. Dak. Comp. 
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Bar These Carriers 
vith **Sanitation - Assuring” 


Children Forget 


sal HE ordinary closet can be more dan- 
gerous than a stick of dynamite—in any 
school. Permit it to stand unflushed— 
as careless, forgetful childish hands will often 
leave it—and the closet becomes an attractive 
lure for swarms of flies. 





From the closet they travel to the drinking 
fountain edge, the lunch box, the hands and 
lips of children—always leaving behind the 
danger of infection, disease and even death. 


Sure, Automatic Flush 
Ends These Dangers 


The Clow Automatic Closet ends these dan- 
gers—for it ends all possibility of forgetful 
children leaving closets unflushed. The Clow 
Automatic flushes itself automatically after 
every occupation. A fast, sure flood of water 
—with the pressure of a thirty-foot standpipe 
—scours the entire bowl. 


The Clow Automatic bowl is designed to dis- 
tribute this high pressure equally to both rim 
and trap. The only bowl designed for auto- 
matic flushing—it insures a complete cleansing 
every time the closet is used. 


Smaller Water Consumption 


Actual tests show that the Clow closed - top 
tank and the Clow- Madden Valve use less 


&. 
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One of the forty-eight Clow Automatic Closets shown in our 
catalogue 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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. The closed-top tank may be place 
d the tack wall, in a utility corridor. 
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of Disease and Death 


Clow Automatic Closets 
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Clow Automatics 


Never Forget 


water, but due to pressure and the design of 
the bowl it is scoured completely by each flush. 


Lower Repair Costs 


The sure-acting Madden Valve is simply con- 
structed. It has no intricate valves and floats 
to get out of order. It is concealed in the ware 
and cannot be kicked and broken by thought- 
less children. It has no chains that can be 
added to some ambitious boy’s collection. 


They Last For Years 


Your plumbing costs but 10% of your entire 
building. The building will last 75 years or 
more. Your plumbing has the hardest usage 
of any part of your plant. Poor plumbing will 
last, at most, 10 years, and cause continuous 
trouble and great expense during that time for 
replacements. 


We have records of Clow Automatics still giv- 
ing service after 39 years of usage. 


Our new ‘‘Clow School Plumbing Catalogue’”’ 
is written for school boards, superintendents 
and architects who are interested in better 
school sanitation. It shows the way to sure 
sanitation. Send for it today. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 


The Clow Automatic Closet in the new stack-hung type. The 
tank space behind the wall can be used as venting 
corridor—as shown in this picture. 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 
Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 



















Surer Sanitation — 
Better Appearance 


—for the life of the school! 


Fae | ECAUSE of the simplicity of construction—the 
| elimination of complicated valves and floats— 
AY the Madden Valve keeps the Clow Automatic 

in cost-free service for the life of the school. 
Notice, in the illustrationshown below, the extreme 
simplicity of the entire Clow Valve assembly. There 


are but two moving parts. 


































Madden Valves and their parts are made of the very 
best brass — with stems of bronze metal for strength. 
Even the washers—the only point of wear—are made 
of the finest quality rubber obtainable. 
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The Clow-Madden Valve. Note the simplicity of the whole assembly 
—with but two moving parts, 
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Clow bowls are made of Adamantose Ware — the 
hardest fired, and most thoroughly vitreous earthen- 
ware body on the market. This strong, durable material 
will withstand the action of virtually every acid, and 
last almost forever. 


Compare the weight of the Clow Automatic Bowl 
which varies from 50 to 60 Ibs. with competitive fix- 
tures. These bowls are designed to avoid breakage. 
It costs a lot of money to replace a closet. 


Clow Automatic Closets are good looking. We recom- 
mend a utility corridor in every school toilet room 
where all parts can be easily reached, tanks concealed 
and vents arranged for each closet. 


All nickeled parts are heavily plated. The quartered 
oak seats retain their appearance, and are furnished in 
crescent as well as the closed style. 


Send — without obligation—for our ‘‘Clow School 
Plumbing Catalogue,’’ which tells more about assuring 
sanitation of the life of the school. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSETS 
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Always—First for Thirst! 


grounds. 


nozzle. 





Sanitary above all! 


Clean, cool and invigorating is the water that 
flows from Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains. 
Always—first for thirst—during all seasons. 
prime necessity for school buildings and play- 


A | 


Lips can’t touch the R-S 


The slight, slant stream prevents water 
from falling back upon the jet, R-S Fountains take 
up little room—fit into any surrounding—and give 
years of continuous service. 


The R-S Line included Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN DLE~SPENCE 





a 1913, §§ 1173, 1175, 1184, 1186).—Ellington 

. Cherry — School Dist., 212 Northwestern Re 
nena 773, N. Dak. 

A provision in the specifications for an addit’on 
to a school that decision of architect, trustee, and 
advisory board should control necessary changes is 
held valid—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 Northeastern 
Reporter 516, Ind. App. 

Patented articles cannot be exclusively spec fied, 
in specifications for an addition to a school build- 
ing.—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 Northeastern Re- 
porter 516, Ind. App. 

That certain articles were specified as standard 
by which contractors were required to b‘d on build 
ing an addition to a school building is held not to 
invalidate the contract.—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 
Northeastern: Reporter 516, Ind. App. 

A board of education is held liable to a contractor 
for work under a bid accepted by an unauthorized 
agent held out by the board as having authority. 
Grant v. Board of Education of City of Bayonne, 
136 Atlantic Reporter 713, N. J. Sup. 

“Responsible” as.in “lowest responsible bidder.” 
includes integrity, skill, ability, and capacity to 
perform particular work (N. Dak. Comp. Laws 
1913, § 1356).—Ellingson vy. Cherry Lake School 
Dist., 212 Northwestern Reporter 773, N. Dak. 

A school board’s determination as to who is 
lowest responsible bidder for the contract cannot 
ordinarily be set aside unless the board’s action is 
arbitrary. (N. Dak. Comp. Laws 1913, § 1356) .— 
Ellingson v. Cherry Lake School Dist., 212 North- 
western Reporter 773, N. Dak. 

The board of education was responsible for mate- 
rials furnished on its orders, after undertaking to 
complete a schoolhouse which the contractor had 
failed to complete-——Knott County Board of Edu- 
cation vy. Martin, 291 Southwestern Reporter 1062, 
218 Ky. 688. 

A board of education was not responsible for 
building materials furnished an association which 
contrae ted to build the schoolhouse.—Knott County 
Board of Education v. Martin, 291 Southwestern 
Reporter 1062, 218 Yy. 688. 


The seller of material to a company resell'ng to 
contractors not giving bond might not recover from 
contractors because the material was used in the 
school building (N. C. C. S. 2445, as amended) .— 
A. T. Griffin ‘Mfg. Co. v. Bray, 137 Southeastern 
Reporter 151, N.C. 








C 92 


Handsome, vitreous, 
piece fountain. 


china, 
Combines all the 
conveniences of the vertical stream 
with the special, slanting stream 
feature. Glass or cup may easily be 


one- 


filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fixture 
of galvanized pipe 
with extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and vertico- 
slant stream. An ex- 
tra strong fountain 
for the playground. 








A public-school building could not be subjected 
to lien for material sold to contractors.—A. T. 
Griffin Mfg. Co. v. Bray, 137 Southeastern Reporter 
151, N.C. : 

The seller of material used in a school building 
cannot reeover from the school authorities (C. S. 
2445, as amended) .-—A. T. Griffin Mfg. Co. v. Bray, 
137 Southeastern Reporter 151, N.C. 

The school district has the burden of showing the 
invalidity of a contract for construction of build- 
ings as exceeding the constitutional debt limitation 
(Wi is. Const. art. 11, § 3).—Riesen v. School Dist. 
No. 4 of Village of Shorewood, 212 Northwestern 
Reporter 783, Wis. 

Taxation 

The county board of public instruction may buy 
school supplies and furniture, and, within the lim:- 
tations prescribed, may borrow money (Fla. revised 
general statutes 1920, §§441, 447, 454, 458).— 
First National Bank v. Board of Public Instruction 


BIBT Titi iT pe 


for Lafayette County, 111 Southern Reporter 521, 
Fla. 

Funds for maintenance and operation, advanced 
for other obligations, constitute the debt “liability” 
of a school district, in determining constitutional 
debt limitation (Wis. Const. art. 11, § 3).—Riesen 
v. School Dist. No. 4 of Village of Shorewood, 212 
Northwestern Reporter 783, Wis. 

Money owing by a school district to the state at 
the time of contracting for buildings must be con- 
sidered as a liability in determining the debt limi- 
tation, although not appearing on the books (Wis. 
Const. art. 11, § 3).—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 4 
of Village of Shorewood, 212 Northwestern Reporter 
783, Wis. 

Temporary loans by a school district in anticipa- 
tion of revenues constitute “indebtedness” within 
the constitutional limitation (Wis. Const. art. 11, 
§ 3).-—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 4 of Village of 
Shorewood, 212 Northwestern Reporter 783, Wis. 





DOES FIREPROOFING PAY? 
had a premature vacation forced on them when the schoolhouse was destroyed by 
(International Newsreel Photo.) 


Pupils at Ridgewocd, N. J., 


flames. 
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Recessed in corridor walls of the new Pittsburgh 
High School are 820 Berloy Steel Lockers—sound, well- 
built lockers that give longer, better service. 


In other principal cities as in Pittsburgh, you will 
find Berloy School Lockers, the choice of school board 
officials and the preference of teachers and pupils. Such 






Berloy School Lockers 
recessed in corridor walls 
of a new Pittsburgh High School 


Berloy Equipped 


for Locker Permanence 


universal popularity is a well earned tribute to the su- 
periority of Berloy construction. 










When considering additional locker equipment be 
sure to phone our nearest branch or write the home 
office for catalog and complete information. 


BRANCH OFFICES 





I he Ber er Mf { oO Chicago Albany Boston Detroit Houston Milwaukee 
g g. °9 New York Rochester Philadelphia Dallas San Francisco Roanoke 
Minneapolis San Antonio Los Angeles St. Louis 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS Kansas City Cincinnati Pittsburgh Atlanta 
. Seattle Columbus Newark, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio Jacksonville Long Island City 
| RN hi ORATOR EET TEESE AI EEE ET DELILE LILIES 
A constitutional debt limitation cannot be waived School District Claims for the unexpired term of the member who 


by school-district authorities (Wis. Const. art. 11, 
§ 3).—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 4 of Village of 
Shorewood, 212 Northwestern Reporter 783, ...s. 

A determination whether an emergency exists to 
issue bonds for building an addition to a school is 
exclusively for the advisory board of the school 
township.—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 Northwestern 
Reporter 516, Ind. App. 

The state tax board’s determination, fixing the 
amount of bonds for building an addition to a 
school, is held not to preclude subsequent proceeding 
for a larger amount.—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 
Northeastern Reporter 516, Ind. App. 

Notice to the members of the advisory board of 
a school township, showing time, place, and purpose 
of a meeting at which an emergency was declared 
to issue bonds, is held sufficient—Wilkins v. New- 
kirk, 155 Northeastern Reporter 516, Ind. App. 

The proceedings for an addition to a school 
building are held not invalidated because the tax 
board ordered a $56,000 bond issue after bids were 
submitted, though it previously was set at $55,000. 


—Wilkins v. Newkirk, 155 Northeastern Reporter 
516, Ind. App. 


A school tax under the act providing for an . 


election to determine its validity approved by over 
two thirds of the qualified voters, is held valid (Ga. 
Laws 1909, pp. 1103, 1107, §§ 2, 10, 12).—McCall v. 
Freeman, 137 Southeastern Reporter 397, Ga. 

The failure of a school board to hold an election 
at two precincts with sufficient voters to change the 
result is held to invalidate an election (La. Act 
No. 256 of 1910, §§ 9, 13; Act No. 46 of 1921, 
§ 17, 20).—White v. Livingston Parish School 
Board, 111 Southern Reporter 700, La. 

Funds for school maintenance and operation can- 
not be diverted for building schoolhouses (Wis. St. 
1925, §§ 40.25, 40.26).—Riesen v. School Dist. No. 
4 of Village of Shorewood, 212 Northwestern Re- 
porter 783, Wis. 


Residents and taxpayers of a ward, not claimants 
to office, and having no special interest therein, 
could not oust a school-board appointee having ap- 
parent title (La. Act No. 279, of 1908; Act No. 
100 of 1922, § 17).—Thomas v. Doughty, 111 
Southern Reporter 681, La. ‘ 


Any right of taxpayers to sue the officers of a 
school district to restrain waste of public funds is 
statutory.—Brooks v. Wyman, 220 New York State 
751, 128 Mise. Reporter 42, N. Y. App. Div. 


Interest on a claim against a board of education 
is recoverable only from date of demand.—Poucher 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, 220 
New York State 312, 128 Misc. Reporter 853, N. Y. 
Sup. 

Taterest on a salary claim against a board of 
education will be denied, in absence of evidence 
when demand for payment was made.—Poucher v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 220 New 
York State 312, 128 Misc. Reporter 853, N. Y. Sup. 

A statute authorizing actions against public cor- 
porations inhibits an action against a school dis- 
trict for an act or omission in governmental ca- 
pacity (Oregon Laws, § 358).—Spencer v. School 
Dist. No. 1, 254 Pacific Reporter 357, Oreg. 

Teacher 

A valid contract of a school teacher employed by 
the subdirector must be signed by president of the 
board and filed with the secretary (Code 1924, §§ 
4228, 4229) —Shackelford v. District Tp. of Beaver, 
Polk County, 212 Northwestern Reporter 467, Iowa. 


Pupils’ Conduct and Discipline 
Requiring vaccination of pupils is held within 
the jurisdiction of a local school board under the 
city charter.—Johnson v. C:ty of Dallas, 291 South- 
western Reporter 972, Texas Civil App. 


Recent Oregon School-Law Decisions 

A schoolhouse in one of the districts of Oregon 
was destroyed by fire. The school board decided to 
use the insurance money to satisfy outstanding 
school warrants, and proceed to the construction 
of a new school through a bond issue. The attorney- 
general decided that this was a perfectly legal pro- 
cedure. 

“Has the chairman of a school board the right 
to vote on all questions, or only in case of a tie 
vote?” was the query recently propounded to the 
attorney-general. The latter points to Robert’s 
Rules of Order, which read: 

“He is entitled to vote when the vote is by ballot, 
and in all other cases where the vote would change 
the result. Thus, in a case where a two-thirds vote 
is necessary, and his vote thrown with the minority 
would prevent the adoption of the question, he can 
east his vote; so, also, he can vote with the 
minority when it will produce a tie vote and thus 
cause the motion to fail.” 

The following question has also arisen recently: 
“If a new member is appointed by the present 
board, does he serve until the annual election or 


resigned ?” 

The attorney-general submits the following 
answer: “When an appointment to fill a vacancy 
in the office of a director of a district of the first 
class is made, the appointee holds office until the 
next school election, and, until his successor has 
been elected and qualified; and that if the term of 
the director he was appointed to succeed does not 
expire on or before the next general school election, 
a successor to the person appointed to fill the 
vacancy is to be elected at the next general school 
election for the unexpired portion of the term of 
the director whose death, resignation, or removal 
caused the vacancy.” 


Recent Wisconsin Decisions 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has recently ruled that in calculating high- 
school attendance of nonresident students, the 
amount due the high-school district must be com- 
puted by counting the actual number of days’ at- 
tendance, not enrollment. The statute authorizes 
the board to charge not more than $2 per week. It 
also provides that five days shall constitute a 
school week, consequently, the amount due the dis- 
trict may be determined by consulting the school 
register. 


The department has also ruled that the building 
committee is an advisory committee only. The de- 
partment points out that a building committee 
appointed by the chairman or elected by the elec- 
tors at an annual meeting is simpiy an advisory 
committee. Owing to the fact that in many com- 
munities there are persons, not members of the 
school-district board who are fairly or quite com- 
petent, and perhaps well informed, in regard to 
building material, it has been customary to create 
a building committee of one or more persons. 

There is no objection to this action, but it should 
be clearly understood that the members of such a 
committee have no authority under the law to enter 
into contracts or agreements personally for any 
order for material or anything of the kind, and 
that any order, drawn upon the district treasurer _ 
for the payment of services of members of such a 
committee are illegal and subjects the district 
officers who pay them to a severe penalty. 


—The Wisconsin legislature has killed the bills 
seeking to reduce the school age in vocational edu- 
cation from 18 to 16 years. 
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LEONARD SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. THIRTY ROOMS EQUIPPED WITH 
PEERVENT HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS. 


Easier Planning and Installation 


A. every Architect who comments on the 
Peerless System of Heating and Ventilating, men- 
tions that it is easier to plan for and install the separate 
units for each room, also that it is less expensive, as 
compared with other systems. The following comments 
from Architects are typical. Names and complete letters 
on request. . 


“Tt is our opinion that the planning and installation is 
less expensive than the central fan system.” 

“From the architect's point of view, the installation of 
the Peerless System is easier than a central fan.” 

“We believe the planning of the Peerless System is sim- 
pler than where a central fan system ts used.” 

“Certainly easier and less expensive, in planning and in- 
stallation, than the central fan system.” 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
Jefferson Bldg. 808 Monadnock Bldg. 339 Second Avenue 
HARRISBURG BOSTON CLEVELAND 


705 Telegraph Bldg. 100 Boylston St. 


BUFFALO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT 
135 University Ave. 196 Worthington St. 








1836 Euclid Avenue 


1214 Lafayette Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


ENT 


“The planning and installation of Peerless Unit System 
of Heating is simpler than the central fan system.” 


“Installation less expensive than a central fan or forced 
system.” 


“I consider that the installation of the Peerless System 
is cheaper in two ways—saving in flue construction, and 
also in headroom and space in the basement.” 

“We find the planning and installation of the Peerless 
System much easier than a central fan or other system.” 


“In my opinion the unit system is an easier and less ex- 
pensive system to install than a central fan system.” 


May we send you the PeerVent Catalogue? Or, if you 
wish, we will gladly send our nearest representative. 


DES MOINES 
520 Securities Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
240 7th Avenue South 





ccs 


Mail This Coupon 
for Catalogue 
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Heating and Ventilating Units 
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16th District School No. 2 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Van Ryn & 
De Geleke, 

Architects 


ad 


Here’s another Firesafe School 


VE unsafe schools burn every day. Children’s lives are endangered. 
Many are killed. Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money lost! 
Unless you insist on firesafe construction, you are adding to this 


disgraceful condition. 
Investigate Milcor products. 


MILwAuKEE CorruGaTING Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MILCOR>) | 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 





By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Directory of Commercial and College 


Laboratories 
The Bureau of Standards makes many tests for 


the government, the industries, and the public. 
Special provision was made for the government 
testing in the act of creating the bureau. The vol- 
ume of this work for the Federal Government makes 
it impracticable for the bureau to carry out tests 
for private institutions and individuals if commer- 
cial laboratories can do the work. To inform in- 
terested persons of the location of other labora- 
tories, the bureau has compiled a d'rectory of the 
207 commercial testing laboratories throughout the 
country, together with indications of the types of 
commodities which they are prepared to test. Spe- 
cial care has been exercised to make this list com- 
plete. It has now been issued in printed form as 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 90 of the Bureau of 
Standards and may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., at 15 cents per copy. 
Publication was decided upon because of the desir- 
ability of making available to all those interested 
the location of independent testing services through- 
out the country and in anticipation of a marked 
increase in the demand for such service in domestic 
and export trade. 

Accompanying the list of commercial testing lab- 
oratories there is presented a list of the labora- 
tories of 143 colleges which are used not only for 
purposes of instruction but also to a considerable 
extent for research work. 

It is believed that the existence of this thoroughly 
classified directory of testing laboratories will have 
a number of beneficial effects in promoting the use 
of specifications, not the least important of which 
will be the inducement offered to the large number 









Milcor Construction is safe — permanently! 
Architects and contractors everywhere 
recognize the Milcor trade mark as the grade mark of A-1 quality. 
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La Crosse, Wis. 








“*Expansion”” Corner Beads 
(Pat’d) on Stay-Rib Metal Lath, 
prevent cracks and stop fires. 
Full “One HourRating” by Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. Ask 
any architect or contractor. 


American Metal Tile—another 
popular style in Milcor safe 


Valuable Books 


Milcor literature is used exten: 
sively for Class study in many 
schools and colleges because of 
correct fundamentals of modern 
construction which are advo- 
cated in these books. You will 
find them full‘of valuable sug- 
gestions for new buildings and 
for remodeling old ones. If you 
want extra copies forclass study, 
do not hesitate to ask for them. 
**‘Modern Modes in Better Plas- 
tering’ and the “Milcor Archi- 
tectural Guide’’ are both 


Send for them today. FREE 
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MILCO 


Firesafe, Crackfree Construction 





“*Expansion”’ Casings (Pat’d) 
eliminate costly wooden trim 
for doors, windows, black- 
boards, etc. Ideal for school 
buildings. Investigate special 
blackboard casing. 


roofing. Spanish Metal Tile — artistic, 
economical, firesafe, lightning 
Send for these cafe. 








of purchasers who have hesitated to buy on speci- 
fications in the past because no adequate service for 
checking the quality of deliveries appeared to exist. 

An outline is given of the certification plan, im 
accordance with which there have already been com- 
piled 48 lists of manufacturers who have expressed 
their willingness to certify to purchasers that mate- 
rial supplied on orders based on the indicated 48 
United States Government Master Specifications 
complies with the requirements and tests of the-e 
specifications. 

Kindergarten Supervision 

A definite tendency toward a greater unification 
and coordination between the kindergarten and the 
tirst grade is becoming evident in all parts of the 
United States. It is particularly noticeable in the 
rapidly developing movement for rearranging 
school supervision so that the kindergarten and 
primary grades are under the immediate oversight 
oi the same supervisor. 

The modern trend in teacher preparation recog- 
nizes this tendency and special attention is given 
to methods of teaching the kindergarten-primary 
group as a distinct grouping based upon a period of 
childhood in which similar methods and materials 
for instruction should be used. Th‘s matter has 
been the subject of a recent study by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education. The results will be available 
some time in the near future in a bureau bulletin. 
This study shows that of 546 cities in the United 
States from which data were obtained that kinder- 
gartens are accepted as a part of the school sys- 
tems in 338. E‘ghty per cent of these kindergartens 
are under definite supervision. 

In 34 of the cities reporting, the supervision is 
for kindergartens only; in 192 of the cities the 
kindergarten-primary or kindergarten-elementary 
type of supervision is found. In 44 cities super- 
vision is provided for kindergarten, primary, and 





elementary grades in the same system, but each 
under separate personnel. 

In 34 cities which have general supervision for 
their kindergartens only seem to regard kinder- 
garten work as something that needs particular 
consideration; perhaps a peculiar work more diffi- 
cult than ordinary grade work. 

The tendency toward the combination of kinder- 
garten with the primary grades in supervision 
seems to be making greater headway in the central 
states than in the south or in the east. A larger 
percentage of the eastern ¢ities seem to have kin- 
dergartens but the movement for the definite co- 
ordination of their work with the primary grades 
as indicated by the employment of kindergarten- 
primary supervisors is making slower headway. 

New Personnel in the District of Columbia 

Schools 

Miss Anna D. Halberg of the Maryland State 
Normal School at Towson, Maryland, has veen se- 
lected as principal of the Wilson Normal School of 
Washington, D.C., to begin service September 1, 
1927. 

Miss Halberg is a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and holds the de- 
grees of B.S. and A.M. from Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. She has also pursued grad- 
uate work at Teachers’ College and Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. 

Miss Halberg’s experience consists of three years’ 
teaching in a rural elementary school, two years’ 
teaching in the primary department of a city ele- 
mentary school followed by two years as principal 
of a city elementary school. Then followed her 
work in teacher training, which in amount, quality, 
and character, is unusual. For two years as teacher 
of English, history and civics in a county normal 
school, six years principal of a teacher-train’ng 
department in two different high schools in Wiscon- 
sin, in charge of the demonstration work one 
summer in the state normal school of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, two years teacher of education and _ psy- 
chology in the Baltimore City Training School for 
Teachers, and since 1924 director of the student 
ceaching in the State Normal School, Towson, Mary- 
land. Her educational preparation is unusually 
rich and extensive, including all phases of primary, 
elementary, and teacher-training education. Added 
to those is a varied line of academic courses which 
bespeak wide interest and make for cultural back- 
ground, (Concluded on Page 90) 
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ARBLE, despite its elegance, is so enduring, so readily available, so easy to keep clean and 
so free from cost of replacement, that it is actually the most economical of all materials 
for the interior finish of buildings of a better character—both commercial and residential. 


A series of illustrated folders detailing the advantages of marble in the home or public buildings are 
yours for the asking. Write to Department G-10 for the ones that interest you—no obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 

























CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


This appointment is to fill a vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Miss Anne M. Goding, who has 
held the position for the past 20 years. Miss 
Goding has completed a total service of 44 years 
in the District of Columbia. With this change in 
the principalship comes also the change in course 
adopted by the board of education as a result of 
the recommendations. of the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The course has been changed from a two- 
year course to a three-year course with high-school 
graduation as a requisite for admission. This is 
done for the double purpose of improving the edu- 
cational standards of persons selected for teaching 
positions and also to eliminate the oversupply of 
graduates of this school available for the vacancies 
in the school systems. 


District of Columbia Board of Education 

The Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia has begun its new year with all members 
reappointed by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. It has reelected all of its present 
officers, Mr. Charles F. Carusi remaining as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Wm. H. Herron, vice-president. 


Open Trials for Teachers 

The right of open trials for public-school teachers 
alleged to have violated regulations of the school 
department was established by the District of Co- 
lumbia board of education at a recent meeting. 
The question came up through the cases of three 
teachers on maternity leave of absence held by the 
personnel committee to have violated the rule gov- 
erning this leave. These teachers will be given an 
open trial by the board if they so des're. 

According to this decision teachers may demand 
an open trial wherever dismissed, reduced or dis- 
ciplined by the school department except in the 
case of teaching inefficiency. Those who have been 
lacking in ability as teachers and demoted or dis- 
charged for this reason will not be granted an open 
trial. 

A summer term of-eight weeks is maintained in 
approximately 20 schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Nearly five thousand students are enrolled. 
Included among these are many who are desirous 
of getting ahead of their grades and others who are 
back in one or two subjects and desire to catch 
up. Many of the students enrolled are from pri- 
vate and parochial schools as well as from public 
schools. This summer term has been in operation 
for several years and has proved very satisfactory. 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF GRAND- 

MOTHER’S DAY 

Eugene Jerel Irwin 
A few months ago, among the effects of a 
well-known California pioneer, a slip of paper 
was found, which carried the title “Rules and 
Regulations.” These had to do with the rules 
of a school in Missouri under the direction of 
R. M. Rhoades, in the year 1863. The original 
was loaned to the press, the writer having first 
made a copy, but subsequently the former was 
accidentally destroyed and so the copy appears 
here in print for the first time. 


These regulations are of interest for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, they indicate that chil- 
dren of grandmother’s day were not unlike those 
of our day and vexed teachers to about the same 
extent, and in as many if not more ways than 
do members of the present generation. Second, 
it is interesting to note the length of the school 
day—“School opens at 8 a. M.—school closes at 
5 p. M.” All penalties meant staying from 
fifteen minutes to an hour after five o’clock. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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Our own belief would be that this school rarely 
closed its doors before six o’clock. That looks 
like night work for the janitors also. 

For those who claim the modern school is in- 
efficient we would like to ask for a comparative 
study of the results of the present five-hour day 
as against the product of the former seven-and- 
a-half-hour program. And while it isn’t logi- 
cal to suppose that the classroom teacher had 
to punish students under this schedule for 
breaking of all the rules, it is safe to assume 
that discipline was anything but a_ simple 
matter. Punishment, however, was swift and 
according to the carefully-made rules and regu- 
lations. 

A reading of the rules which follow brings om 
the type of offenses the teacher had to meet and 
indicates the relative importance, or gravity, of 
each as viewed by the master of the school. <A 
little thought upon this is likely to convince 
one that the boys and girls of our day respond 
well to the efforts of their teachers and have no 
more faults than the earlier generations. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


School opens at 8 a. m. 
School closes at 5 p. m. 
Offenses 

Absence from roll-calling 
Inattention in divine worship 


EE 555455505 CO04 04S 66066456560 06.05555:90404000 00604 
IN 6-8. 05.0:0. 055% 0.64.0. 5405656496008 0004500400000 00 0008 
Intermingling of the sexeS at NOON.......... cece eee eeees 
Sa 66 6.66 5:5 6:046445.56.8,5.000.6.060 0000600004600 00608008 
Leaving school without permission....................05 
TUOEREUEEE GR GEAVEIS GTORGGR 6 co.cc ccccisccscccscseees 
Stopping on the road to or from school...............+6. 
<i c bees a Reed aie SCRE TAOS ONTOS 46604460406 0008 650.088 
Dy BE ea 6.0 6.5.6.6 6600.00. 60.008.060509000608 0006000 
Wanton destruction Of PPOPETtY. 2.6. ccccccccccesccccces 
COMING RNGE BH GPP MGs 6c cccccvessccsvesccces 





SOP eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


SRE IPEL Gy UII 50h 6-6 0:54 4.605.5-6.5:0 000s 4Nwe a e0es 
EE 8:55 509.5 16005 CS 2008.8 6/08 05 49.5664. r8 0S 4NE OCOR ECS wR 
Talking in school hours.......... (CRETE SUT ECET SETA R EOS 
ee ee ID INS a: 6. 5'5 0:0:6-6:0:059-6-6-4.60:06.450:09404464.090 
Gazing out of the windows or door.............cscceeees 
| OT eeT ee rer eT ERTE ETE CUTR Teer Tree 
Leaving the seat without permission.................... 
RE. WIN 55 6 66 0:06.06 0.00:5.66.5.60:86:6.056400 66045008 
BOEUes CO CG ROGUE soc ccc is iis eissessccecdiessses 
IS. Ce Me 6 6.6: 6.066: 0:56.5.4000-6546.668050060-6006 
eS as 65.9555 6.644550 045 00500040 OEET OSCR BESS 


soewa vse eeeuaus Retained until recitation is learned. 
Keke eneauesecae The property to be replaced. 
ieanevaieese. te SEVERE CHASTISEMENT. 


Morning recess from 10 to 10:15 a. m. 
Noon recess from M. to 1:30 p. m. 


Evening recess from 3:15 to 3:30 p. m. 
Penalties 


(habdteeeeeaaaw Retained after school hours 15 minutes 
ad “é ee “ “e 
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R. M. RHOADES, Teacher. 
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Acousti-Celotex book. There are 
forty-eight pages in the book, which 
include pictures of Acousti-Cel- 
otex installations and of beauti- 
fully colored Acousti-Celotex tiles. 


Here are two pages from the new 
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Read how Acousti-Celotex is im- 
proving acoustics in school audi- 
toriums . . . is bringing new quiet 
to class rooms. 


Do you want less noise and 
better hearing for your schools? 


= CHOOL board members and school of- 
ficials—here is the book on acoustics 
you have been waiting for! This book, 
which is fe tells how you can obtain less 
noise and better hearing without a compli- 
cated installation process. It acquaints you 
with the simple effective sound-absorbing 
qualities of Acousti-Celotex. 

The first part of the book shows pictures 
of various Acousti-Celotex installations. 
Here you see how school superintendents 
and college comptrollers everywhere are 
giving new quiet and good hearing con- 
ditions to school auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, shops and corridors. 

On the pages following a typical acous- 


cousTi — [ELOTEXx 


LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





tical —- is analyzed, and a typical 
job of room quieting is explained. The 
formulae and methods used in calculating 
hearing conditions are stated in a clear 
manner, reduced to their simplest terms. 
The concluding pages are devoted to 
technical information and _ illustrations 
showing the pleasing decorative possibil- 
ities of Acousti-Celotex. All of this is told 
so as to be easily understood. However, 
if you wish anything explained, write The 
Celotex Company, and they 
will instruct their nearest 
representative to call on you. 
Read this book now, then 
keep it on your desk or in : 


See ee eeeeeeeeseeeeseseee 


your files. If you haven’t obtained a copy, 


sign and mail the attached coupon. The- 


book is free. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 





: THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Acousti-Celotex Dept. 
: 645 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the Acousti-Celotex book to 
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Better 
Vision 


OOD light on dark days means 

better vision, and better vision 
means better lessons. That is why 
leading school authorities throughout 
the country are turning their attention 
toward the lighting problem—and Sol- 
Lux Luminaires. 


In school cafeterias, class rooms, 
corridors, and study halls—any place 
where children’s eyes are put to test 
day after day—good light is needed. 
Young eyes must be given ample light 
to avoid strain, diffused light to protect 
them against glare. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 





In designing Sol-Lux Luminaires, 
engineers had in mind two things; 
ample light—light that reaches every 
corner of the room, and yet glareless 
light—light that does not strain the 
eyes. The special diffusing glass in 
Sol-Lux Luminaires takes the glare 
from the lamp and absorbs only a 
limited amount of light. 


Lighting specialists at our nearest 
district office are at your service at any 
time. Write or phone today. 


Merchandising Department 


South Bend Works 


South Bend, Indiana 
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Better 
Lessons 
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KEYSTONE FULE 


J.C. Brair Company 


BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


School construction has been active in the 
United States in the past two years. New school 
buildings erected in 281 cities of 10,000 or more 
population cost $245,811,715, an average for each 
city of $874,775, as shown by a study of recent 
movements in city-school systems by W. S. Deffen- 
haugh, chief of the city-school d'vision of the 
Sureau of Education. Of the buildings erected, 
432 were for elementary schools, 165 for junior 
high schools, and 127 for senior high schools. The 
average cost of the 724 buildings was $339,519 per 
building. If similar activity existed in c‘ties of 
this size from which no reports were received, 
1,380 new school buildings were erected in this 
country during the biennium, 1924-1926, at a total 
expenditure of $714,314,365. 

Notwithstanding the great activity in city-school 
construction, inadequate school facilities neces- 
sitated part-time instruction of a number of ele- 
mentary children in 67 of the 404 cities report:ng, 
and of high-school pupils in nineteen of the cities 
for which statistics are available. 

—Dover, N. J. A ten-room eiementary school is 
in process of erection. The building is being 
erected from plans prepared by Coffin & Coffin. 
Architects, New York City. It will be completed 
ready for use in September. 

—South Pasadena, Calif. A bond issue of $555,- 

000 was carried by a vote of four to one on June 
3. The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for 
the ereetion of a junior high school. The building 
will be completed in September, 1928. 
_ New York, N.Y. Plans have been completed 
for the new John Adams High School, to be erected 
on a seven-acre site in Woodhaven. The building 
which will be erected in the English Renaissance or 
late Jacobean style, will accommodate 3,696 pupils, 
and will cost $2,533,000. 

_—The Bureau of School Buildings of the New 
York City board of education has recently issued 
a report showing the results of the activity of the 
bureau in speeding the planning of new buildings. 

The report shows that on June 1 there were 21 
elementary-school buildings planned, with a total 
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“LOOSE-LEAF” BINDERS, FILLERS AND COMPLETES 


ALL EDUCATIONAL USES 


Keystqne Binder 


‘“‘PERFECT GOODS ONLY” 


of 28,221 sittings and 7 high schools, providing a 
total of 15,462 sittings. The total of 43,683 sittings 
is almost twice the total on May 1, 1927, when 
24,071 sittings were planned. It is the largest 
since Mareh, 1927, when the number of sittings 
planned was 44,517. This latter figure is the 
highest since April, 1926. 

The large provision made for high schools is a 
recognition of the importance of providing ade- 
quately for the enormous increase in the demand 
for high schooling. Plans for other new high 
schools and special schools will be placed on the 
drafting tables of the bureau within a short time. 
The board of education is getting under way an- 
other large school-building program. 

The total number of sittings under contract 
remains about stationary, the total in June, 1927, 


Huntinapon, Penn's. U. S. A. 


being 30,546. There has been little change in the 
total number of sittings under contract since Sep- 
tember, 1925, when the total was 65,484. On 
October 1, it had dropped to 27,495. New build- 
ings under contract have kept pace with the num- 
ber of buildings opened, with the result that the 
fluctuation of sittings under contract has been 
between 25,000 and 35,000. On June 1, there were 
25 new buildings and additions under construction. 

—The voters at Lancaster, Pa., on April 12, ap- 
proved a bond issue of $1,250,000 to enlarge three 
schools, and to erect a new twelve-room grade 
school. 

—Clayton, Mo. The DeMun School will be oe- 
cupied in September. The building will contain 
eight classrooms, a kindergarten, and manual- 
training and domestic-science rooms, and will cost 





AUSTIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEX. Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Tex. 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 
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Better School Maintenance 
~ without the danger! 


N SCHOOLS using the Dayton 
Safety Ladder, walls, ceilings and 
fixtures are cleaned, lights re- 

placed, painting done, repairs made 
—in the least time and without the 
constant risk of dangerous falls. 


On the wide platform of the Dayton, 
with its high, protecting guard rails, 
the workman does his job as con- 
fidently as though on solid ground. 
There’s room on this platform, too, 
for pails, cleaning materials, tools— 
no time wasted in running up and 
down. Legspread is sufficient to 
straddle desks and other obstacles. 


The Dayton, strongly and rigidly 
constructed of aeroplane spruce, can- 
not wobble, slip, upset or collapse. 
Platform members solidly held in 
steel angles; steps and legs braced 
with steel rods and trusses. Yet the 
Dayton folds compactly for conveni- 
ent carrying. Sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


School boards everywhere, equipping 
with the Dayton, find that it pre- 
vents accidents, promotes faster, 
better work—actually pays for itself 
in a short time! Resolve now to re- 
duce the risk and cut the cost in 
YOUR school! 


Write Dep't. ASBJ-8 for prices 


and complete information. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 


121-123 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





$175,000. It was erected from plans prepared by 
W. B. Ittner, of St. Louis. 

—Little Falls, Minn. Repairs have been begun 
on one of the grade schools to improve the light.ng 
facilities. The work was hastened by reports to 
the effect that weak eyes were on the increase in 
this particular school. 

—Paoli, Ind. The contract has been let for the 
construction of a new high school to cost $120,000. 
The building is being erected from plans prepared 
by the H. E. Boyle Company of Evansville, Ind. 

—Ridgewood, New Jersey, suffered the loss of its 
second schoolhouse within a year on June 6, when 
the Monroe School was burned. This building will 
be replaced by a combined elementary-and-junior- 
high-school building, to cost about $500,000. The 
building will be erected from plans prepared by 
Fanning & Shaw, Architects, of Paterson, N. J. 

—Mt. Vernon, N.Y. The citizens have approved 
a school-building program of $884,000. The pro- 
gram includes a number of additions and changes 
to schools and the purchase of sites for new 
buildings, 

—The Journal of Education of Boston, in its 
issue of June 20, tells of the erection of a sod 
schoolhouse in Blaine county, Nebraska, which was 
paid for with a bond of $300. This is believed to 
be the first case in the state where a bond was 
issued for building a sod schoolhouse. 

—New York, N.Y. The city board of estimate 
has given the board of education an appropriation 
of $7,302,000 for school construction purposes in 
connection with the further expansion of the school- 
building program. A total of $13,572,300 had been 
requested by the school authorities for school sites 
and construction but the board of estimate has 
allowed funds only for the most urgent items. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education has 
approved in a building program a new technical 
high school, comprising a large auditorium and 
two wings for the classroom buildings, to be erected 
at a cost of $450,000. An addition will also be 
erected for Publie School 37, at a cost of $400,000. 

—Supt. H. C. Weber of Nashville, Tenn., recently 
outlined in detail the immediate building needs of 
the schools in order to take care of public educa- 
tion for the coming year. Supt. Weber approves 
the ordinance introduced in the city council, wh'ch 
calls for the issuance of $800,000 in bonds to build 
new schools and to enlarge the existing buildings. 


Supt. Weber displayed a set of maps and charts 
to show the location of schools and their short- 
comings in taking care of the increas:ng school 
population. From these exhibits he made a clear 
presentation of the needs of the schools and the 
plans for establishing new buildings. It was 
brought out that the present schools are so over- 
crowded that in most of them basement space has 
been utilized during the last school term. 

—Rockland, Mass. The citizens recently approved 
the erection of a junior-senior high school in Me- 
morial park. The building replaces a school de- 
stroyed by fire and will be erected at a cost of 
about $350,000. 


—Philadelphia, Pa. The name of Woodrow Wil- 
son has been given to the new junior high school in 
process of erection at Cottman and Loretta streets 
Other schools which have been named after presi- 
dents are the Harding and Roosevelt Junior High 
Schools. 

The Harmer School, an annex to the German- 
town High School, will be added to the Fulton 


School in September. This action became necessary 
because the Simon Gratz Senior High School which 
will open next year, will draw pupils from the 
Germantown School. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. . The new school-building 
program of the board of education calls for an ex- 
penditure of $12,000,000 during the next five years. 
$2,000,000 of which will be spent on new buildings 
during 1928. It is expected that the present pro- 
gram will make it possible to take most of the 
children out of barracks and antiquated buildings. 

The new program includes the completion of the 
Lineoln High School at a cost of $1,250,000; the 


. building of an addition to the South Division High 


School, at a cost of $250,000; the completion of the 
Twenty-seventh Avenue School, at a cost of $685.- 
000; an addition for the Davis Street School, at a 
cost of $25,000; and the purchase of sites for two 
new schools. 

—Springfield, Mo. Steps will be taken to provide 
school buildings which will be safe from fire and 


(Concluded on Page 96) 





JAMAICA HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY, N., Y. 


Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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The Hospital Group of the 
University of Rochester 


Gordon & Kaelber, Rochester, 
Architects 
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Just a Glimpse of ‘Benefits Untold 


T is impossible for a single illustration to 
show more than a small part of this magni 
ficent Hospital Group of the University of 


- | Rochester. 


. | It is impossible in this space to tell the 
ne | benefits that come from protecting all its plas- 
es | tered walls and ceilings with Par-Lock. Address 
he | or phone “Par-Lock Applier” at the nearest 
the | 


he | address listed below and get the whole story 
he | of tight walls and perfectly keyed plaster. 
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THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987 WEST 77th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Write Par-Lock Appliers of—(name nearest city) with address as below 


ALBANY CLEVELAND NEW YORK CITY, TR 


: , ENTON 

425 Orange Street. 404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 50 Church Street. 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, YOUNGSTOWN 
SLA Clo, ne ew Sam ee, 

215 Vineyard Street. 2511 First National Bldg. 207 Fulton Bldg. vane: SA ee 
BOSTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. SCRANTON, PENNA. oor Soren ee eee e- 

45 Commercial Wharf. 2035 East 19th St. Cedar Avenue. 
BUFFALO, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 200 Builders Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS, 
CHICAGO NEWARK, N. J. TORONTO United Cork Companies, 


122 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 24 Commerce Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. P12 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
panic, sanitary, and adequate for modern school 
demands. A bond issue for building improvements 
will be submitted to the voters for approval at the 
regular fall election. 

—Hamilton, Ohio. The school board wi... ask 
the voters to approve a large building program at 
the November election. Last year the voters re- 
jected a $500,000 bond issue. The new bond issue 
calls for $1,000,000 for building purposes. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Allocation of the second $1,000,- 
000 of school-bond funds has been approved by the 
board of education. The first $1,000,000 was pre- 
viously allocated and a third $1,000,000 will be 
taken under cons‘deration in the near future. The 
list of projects to be undertaken with the second 
$1,000,000 of bond money is as follows: Additional 
property at Commercial High School, $42,228.68; 
transfer of $2,000 for new grounds at Bass Junior 
High School to the third $1,000,000 budget; $75,000 
for building for the Maddox Park Junior High 
School; $40,000 for remodeling Adair Elementary 
school; $5,000 for Calhoun School; $35,000 for a 
site for new Edgewood Avenue School; $40,000 for 
Forrest Avenue School; $33,000 for additional land 
and remodeling of the Georgia Avenue School; $41,- 
000 for Goldsmith School; $65,000 for a site for the 
Haygood-State replacement; $50,000 for Highland 
School; $54,000 for land and remodeling of Kirk- 
wood School; $15,000 for Luckie Street School; 
$500 for C. J. McLendon; $70,000 for Moreland; 
$40,000 for Oakland City; $65,000 for playground 
space and remodeling of the Slaton School; $23,000 
for Tenth Street School; approximately $90,000 for 
Whiteford Avenue School for white institutions. 

Ashby Street School will be reconstructed and 
made a bond project with an allocation of $35,000 
from the bond money to be added to the $29,000 
insurance fund which will make the Ashby project 
eost $54,000. 

—Bath, Mich. The Bath Consolidated School 
District board has accepted the offer of the state to 
rebuild the schoolhouse destroyed May 18 by blasts 
of dynamite planted by a demented farmer. A 
fine new school had been erected which had only 
partly been paid off at the time. The destruction 
of the building left the district in a serious situa- 
tion, with the loss of the school and a debt on its 
hands. 








Cleaning 


Versus 


Sweeping 


Broom sweeping is not real cleaning—the 
kind that is done by suction. 


Real cleaning requires that dust and dirt 
be not only picked up but taken away. 
Sweeping just stirs up dust to settle com- 
fortably again as soon as the broom stops 
working. Everyone knows this. 


But you may not know that the real clean- 
ing done by the Tabco pneumatic method 
costs less than broom work. We can prove 
this statement. 


Tabco Pneumatic Cleaning only resembles 
ordinary vacuum cleaning in principle. The 
difference is not only greater power there- 
fore better cleaning, but Tabco Exhausters 
have no gears, valves, belts or internal 
wearing parts. Their efficiency is main- 
tained and they last forever. 


There are Tabco cleaning units for all re- 
quirements. Sizes range from huge sta- 
tionary installations to small portable sets. 
All do the work efficiently for which they 
were designed. 

Send for a descriptive booklet today. If 
you specify your problem, irrespective of 
its size, our engineering department will be 
glad to assist you. 


ALLEN & BILLMYRE CO.INc. 


537 GRAND CENTRAL —- 
NEW YORK CITY, N. 


TABCO CLEANERS 


—Fort Worth, Tex. An extensive program of 
school improv ement has been outlined in a tentative 
$54,800 improvement budget presented to the school 
board by Supt. M. H. Moore and Business Manager 
H. C. Sanders. Sidewalks for 23 school grounds, to 
cost $15,122, are included in the budget. 


—tThe school board of Boston is finding it next 
to impossible to keep up with the demand for space 
in school buildings, according to Mr. J. C. Brod- 
head, assistant superintendent of schools. The 
Roxbury High School for Girls, the Dorchester High 
School for Girls, and the Boys’ High School, all 
have become overcrowded and are in need of addi- 
tional space. 

Plans for new buildings for which appropriations 
have been made have been begun and contracts will 
be awarded during the present summer. 

—Selinsgrove, Pa. The school board has accepted 
an offer of J. Howard Burns and R. Clark McFail 
to donate five acres of real-estate land for a new 
central high school. The site faces a public park 
and provides sufficient space for the building and 
campus, as well as for playgrounds and an athletic 
field. Under the agreement the school must be 
erected within three years. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a summer building repair program calling 
for an expenditure of $391,868. More than $162,000 
of the estimated amount will be spent for heating 
and ventilating improvements, and $7,425 more 
will be spent for the repair of plumbing. The re- 
mainder calls for the repair of windows, floors, and 
redecoration of interiors and exteriors of grade 
buildings. A large amount will be spent for clean- 
ing, revarnishing, and painting of interiors of most 
of the buildings in the program. More than $300,- 
000 will be spent on the grade buildings alone, 
about $35,000 on the high schools, and $17,000 on 
libraries, 

—The superintendent of schools of McPherson 
county, Kansas, has warned school boards that all 
doors leading to exits must open outward, and that 
screens on windows must be so arranged that they 
may be easily opened from the inside in case of 
emergency. Each building must be inspected and 
approved before school sessions begin. Buildings 
which have not met the requirements will not be 
allowed to open. 
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—The name of Theodore D. Judah, the builder 
of the first railroad in California, has been given 
to the latest school to be erected in Sacramento. 
Mr. Judah was a young engineer of the fifties, who 
was responsible for the routing of the Central Pa- 
cific railroad over the Sierras. 

—Summit, N. J. The board of education has 
completed a new elementary school. Plans have 
been accepted for a junior high school to cost 
$385,000. The building will be ready for use in 
September, 1928. 

—The auditorium of the Riverhead High School 
at Riverhead, New York, has been adapted | for court 
room purposes and school and court sessions are 
regularly held in the same building. The removal 
of the court to the school building was made neces- 
sary by a fire which destroyed the local county 
court house. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

—The Newport consolidated school near Mari- 
etta, Ohio, was dedicated by a series of short talks 
given by County Superintendent W. H. Webb, Su- 
perintendent A. L. Way, of Matamoras, Dean 
Schoonover of Marietta College, Superintendent B. 
O. Skinner and Principal A. R. Keppel of Marietta, 
Superintendent J. H. Lawton, of Belpre, Superin- 
tendent F. J. Taylor of Beverly, Harold H. Snyder, 
of Summerfield, Lewis Heddleston, of New Mata- 
moras, president of the county board of education, 
Rev. G. H. Wiggin, of New Matamoras, Superin- 
tendent G. W. Hogg, of St. Marys, and R. A. Miller 
of Middleport, the contractor. 


—The new high school at Union, Missouri, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. After an 
introductory talk by Supt. Charles A. Cole, an ad- 
dress by Governor Sam A. Baker followed. Presi- 
dent Jesse M. Owen of the board of education, also 
spoke. Other speeches were made by County Super- 
intendent A. F. Borberg and Supt. D. E. Matthews 
of the Sullivan schools. 


—The dedication of the new North High School 
at Wildwood, New Jersey, brought some of the 
notables of the state to the affair. State Supt. 
John H. Logan was the principal speaker. Super- 
vising Principal W. LL. Rohm delivered the address 
of welcome. Historic tableaux were presented by 
the students. 
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HE surefooted surface which a Stedman 
floor affords makes it particularly 
adapted to stairways and halls. Reinforced 
rubber gives a surface of extraordinary 
toughness and more firmness than ordin- 
ary rubber. In schools, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, and homes the added beauty to a 
floor of great endurance and quietness 
might just as well be applied to stairways 
and halls when this beauty costs nothing. 
You pay for the material and installation 
only, just as you do in ordinary floors. Full 





responsibility forStedman floorsis willingly 
accepted by Stedman who not only manu- 
facture these floors as their only product, 
but design, install and guarantee their 
€asy maintenance for years and years of 
use. Write Stedman Products Company, 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Floor- 
ing,” South Braintree, Massachusetts. 
Branches and Agencies in principal cities. 
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PATENTED 


Stedman 


O F REINFORCED RUBBER 
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“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


















Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 


cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 
service. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 





They have tremendous 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 
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MR. LISTER RETIRES FROM SCHOOLWORK 

Mr. Alfred Lister, who retired as secretary of 
the board of education of Tacoma, Wash., at the 
close of the school year in June, had been an officer 


of the board since 1893. Mr. Lister had given 34 
years of service to the schools, 22 of which he 
served as secretary. He came to Tacoma in 1884, 
and while still a young man, became interested in 
schoolwork. He was elected a director of the board 
in 1893. Since then he had been intimately con- 
nected with the progress of the schools, serving 
through the administrations of five superintendents. 
His most valuable service was in connection with 
the recent school construction program, which in- 
cluded the erection of six intermediate schools. 

Mr. Lister retired at this time in order to give 
his entire time to private business interests. He is 
president of the Tacoma Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion in which he has been interested since its estab- 
lishment in 1899. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—The board of education of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has elected M. L. Palmer as president and Dr. E. 
W. Rowe as vice-president. 

—President Coolidge has appointed Claude M. 
Remy of Redfield, 8. Dak., a member of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. 

—Dr. J. E. Robins has been unanimously re- 
elected president of the school board of Charleston, 
West Virginia, for the next two years. Dr. Robins 
has served on the board during the last twelve 
years and has been president for eight years. Mrs. 
Ruth Rummel, whose term expired in June, was 
also reelected as a member. 


—Mr. Roy Noteware, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Wexford county, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed assistant state superintendent of schools 
under Supt. Webster H. Pearse. 





—R. B. Steninger has been appointed principal 
of the community high school at Beason, IIl. 

—Leonard E. Day assumes the superintendency 
of the rural high school in Franklin township, 
Adams county, Washington. 

—Clarence E. Blume, principal of the Wendell 
Phillips junior high school of Minneapolis, was 
elected principal of the Central high school at 
Superior, Wis. 

—Dr. Henry G. Williams, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Marietta, Ohio, schools, has been 
elected president of the Wilmington College at 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

—A. A. Wood has been elected superintendent of 
the Libby, Mont., schools. 

—J. D. Lester was reelected superintendent at 
«Kinderhook, Ill. 

—Supt. Harvey H. Lourey at Fordson, Michigan, 
will be succeeded by Emory McLaughlin of High- 
land, Michigan. 

—J. E. Bohn was renamed principal of the high 
school at Kenton, Ohio. 

—R. E. Offenhauer was reelected superintendent 
of the schools at Lima, Ohio, for a term of five 
years. 


—Supt. David E. Weglein of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Business Manager John W. Lewis will 
act as representatives of the school board at each 
meeting of the public improvement commission, 
when details of the expenditure of the $10,000,000 
school loan are discussed. 


—Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has had his salary increased 
to $10,000 per year. The increase is given in rec- 
ognition of his long and distinguished service in 
the interests of education. 


—The hoard of superintendents of New «York 
City has recommended the appointment of Mr. 
Hazen Chatfield to the position of district superin- 
tendent of schools for a three-year period, to fill the 
vacaney caused by the election of Mr. W. A. Boy- 
lan as associate superintendent. 


—Supt. F. R. Harris has been reelected as head 
of the schools of Greenfield, Ohio, for a three-year 
term. The reelection carries with it a salary of 
$4,150 for the first year, $4,300 the second year, 
and $4,500 the third year. Mr. Harris recently 
completed the twenty-third year of his service in 
the Greenfield schools, having served successively 
as teacher, principal, and superintendent. 


—Mr. B. R. Duckworth has been reelected as 
principal of the McClain High School at Green- 
field, Ohio, for a term of three years. Mr. Duck- 
worth has completed twelve years of service in the 
schools. 

—Mr. J. E. Demorest of Elmira Heights, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at East 
Rochester. Mr. L. H. Freeman of Moravia, will 
succeed Mr. Demorest at Elmira Heights. 

—Supt. W. L. Houseman of Geneva, N. Y., has 
been reelected, with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., on 
June 28, was reelected superintendent of schools 
for the next two years, and his salary increased to 
$7,500. In reelecting Supt. Weber, the board asked 
that the former reconsider and withdraw his resig- 
nation presented some months ago. Although Dr. 
Weber has not given out a statement as to his 
plans, it is expected that he will accept the board’s 
contract at this time. 

—Mr. Earl W. Vance has been appointed super- 
intendent of school buildings at Peoria, IIl., to 
succeed Scott Perdew. 

—Mr. L. C. Main of Maplewood, N.J., has been 
appointed business manager of the South Orange- 
Maplewood board of education. The position is a 
new one created as a result of a law passed by the 
last legislature. 

—Miss Bertha Mandel of the Dewitt Clinton High 
School, and Mr. William Jansen of Public School 
9, Bronx, New York City, have been appointed as 
assistant directors of reference, research, and sta- 
tistics of the board of education. Miss Mandel is 
a graduate of Hunter College and was one of two 
women on the previous eligible list for examiner. 
Mr. Jansen is a graduate of the New York City 
College and has had wide experience in experimental 
education. 


—William Burke, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Stubblefield-Funk School, near Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has resigned, making the third and last 
resignation growing out of a suit against the three 
members of the board, charging illegalities in hold- 
ing a school election. It now devolves upon the 
county superintendent to call an election for elect- 
ing a new board before the school session starts. 

—Lynn, Mass. The school board has created four 
new positions as follows: R. J. Schmoyer, director 
of physical training and health, at a salary of 
$4,500 per year; S. E. Burr, director of research 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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7 BALTIMORE— The Washington Monument 
Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No. 7) 
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—_ OF, CITY AFTER CITY, Duraflex-A Flooring is 
being installed in many fine new buildings because 
it provides a permanent, seamless wearing surface 
that can be maintained against wear and damage 
and can be kept most economically in perfect 
condition for the life of the structure in which it 
is placed. Complete data upon request. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


OrFIcEs 1N ALL PRINCIPAL CiTIi 88 


In Baltimore — a typical Duraflex-A installation DU RAF LEX- A 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


Owen and Sisco, Architects 
J. Henry Miller, Inc. Builders 
Duraflex-A in Class Rooms, Laboratories, etc. 
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HIGH IN QUALITY 
MODERATE IN COST 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
EASY, QUICK- 
-ERECTION 


Togan schoolhouses are quickly available in a number of stock 
designs in one, two, three, and four room models—carefully 
worked out for the ultimate in utility and convenience. 
Special designs are available on order. 


A new Togan 
catalog is just off 
the press. It will 
supply you with a 
valuable fund of 
information on 
school arrange- 
ment and con- 
struction. Your 
copy sent for the 
asking. Write 
now. 








TOGAN FOUR-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 


You know what to 
expect from a Togan 


In contrast to the uncertainties of the local carpen- 
ter built methods, you know in advance how a 
Togan school will look, how much it will cost, and 
how quickly it can be erected. 

Togan schoolhouses are a highly specialized prod- 
uct of an institution of seasoned experience in man- 
ufacturing factory built structures. They were de- 
signed and planned by experts and conform to the 
strictest schoolhousing laws in every state. 

Made of fine materials throughout and soundly 
constructed in a superior manner, Togan schools 
are designed to give a life-time of dependable 
service. They are built up complete at the factory 
and carried in stock ready for shipment in sections 
of practical size. 

You can select any Togan schoolhouse with the 
full assurance that it will provide all the essential 
comforts and conveniences found in the most ex- 
pensive school structures at a fraction of the cost. 
Write for new Togan school catalog which illus- 
trates a variety of designs to fill the requirements 
of both large and small communities. 


eC 


BUILDINGS 





AN-STILES, Inc. 


1605 Eastern Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EASTERN OFFICE, TOGAN-STILES, INC., NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
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Health -Thrift “N eatness 


The eight rules of Health used on Walraven Covers are the accepted 
tundamentals, endorsed by National Health authorities. Cj{The sturdy, 
specially made covers, with reinforced corners double the life of school 
books. CJAn ever clean, neat book is a source of pride to both pupil 


and teacher. 


Write us for full information on our plan. 


’.T.Walraven Book Cover Co. 


DALLAS —- CHICAGO 


QjNational distribution makes it easy to serve your schools. 


“ The Book Cover with Gye Double Corners ° 














(Concluded from Page 98) 
and guidance, at a salary of $4,000; Miss Alice 
Hughes, supervisor of elementary grades, at a sal- 
ary of $3,000; R. W. Babb, assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs, at a salary of $4,000. 
Additional proposed offices are a psychologist, an- 
other assistant superintendent, a director of census 
and attendance, an additional attendance officer, 


and a visiting teacher for the attendance de- 
partment, 
—-Dr. V. D. Washburn, who recently retired as 


president of the board of education of Wilmington, 
Delaware, was given a farewell reception by mem- 
bers of the board, principals, teachers, and em- 
ployees of the school system. Dr. Washburn was 
presented with a solid silver dinner service, and 
Mrs. Washburn was given a basket of roses. 

—Judge J. A. Page has been appointed super- 
visor of buildings and grounds for the board of 
education at Roanoke, Va. Mr. J. S. MeDonald 
succeeds Judge Page as clerk of the board. 

‘Mr. H. M. Devoe, deputy superintendent of 
school buildings in Manhattan, New York City, has 
been retired by the board of education after 41 
years of service. Mr. Devoe will receive an annual 
pension of $3,842. 

—Mr. W. P. Snyder, Jr., has been appointed a 
member of the school board at Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed H. D. Williams. Mr. Snyder is a trustee of 
the Pittsburgh University and a member of the 
finance committee of the citizens’ committee on city 
planning. 

—Mr. Alfred Lister has resigned as secretary of 
the school board at Tacoma, Wash., after a service 
of 22 years. Upon his retirement at the close of 
the school year, Mr. Lister had completed 34 years 
of service with the school system. 

—Dr. Henri P. Linsz has been reelected a member 
of the board of education at Wheeling, W.Va. The 
appointment is for a six-year term. Mr. Fred Dun- 
ning is the new member on the board. 

—Mr. W. Frank Johnston has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Anniston, Ala. 


—Mr. R. 8. Seobell, secretary of the school board 
at Erie, Pa., has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of School Business Officials for 
the coming year. Mr. C. H. Frey of Bethlehem, 
was elected vice-president. 


—Mr. Robert Whitsett, Jr., has been elected a 
member of the school board at Logansport, Ind. 
Mr. Whittsett is a graduate of the Logansport High 
School and is the youngest member on the board. 

—Mr. John W. Lewis, formerly acting business 
director of the schools at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed permanently to the position at a salary 
of $5,000 per annum. Mr. Lewis is succeeded in his 
former position of director of night schools, Ameri- 
canization, and attendance, by Mr. M. M. Hihn. 

—Granville, N. Y. The board of education has 
employed Mr. A. F. Gilbert as architect for the 
new junior-senior high school. The building will 
have accommodations for 600 students. 

—Supt. F. M. Shelton of Springfield, Ohio, has 
been reelected for another four-year term. 

—Mr. A. F. Darby, attorney, and former school- 
man, has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Corning, Ohio. 

—Mr. Lewis W. Powell has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education of Racine, Wis., for 
a seventh term. Mr. Powell has been a member of 
the board since 1920. 

—Mr. George J. Ryan has been reelected to serve 
his sixth consecutive term as president of the board 
of education of New York City. Mr. Samuel Stern 
was reelected to serve his fifth consecutive term as 
vice-president. 

—Mr. W. W. Griffith celebrated his 25th year as 
head of the Ferguson, Mo., schools with a dinner at 
a hotel. The guests were ten other superintendents 
of St. Louis county school districts and R. G. Rus- 
sell, county superintendent. Since Supt. Griffith 
took charge the schools have grown from one build- 
ing with courses up to the tenth grade, to two 
grammar schools and a high school. 

—Mr. George C. Adwers has been appointed chief 
engineer for the school buildings of Omaha, Nebr. 
Mr. Adwers will be under the supervision of the 
business manager and will receive a salary of $3,000 
per annum. 

—Supt. H. Ambrose Perrin of Joliet, Ill., has 
been reelected for another year, at an increase in 
salary. 

—Supt. W. P. Snuggs has been reelected as head 
of the schools at Jasper City, Ala. 

—Mr. G. W. Green of Buckley, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Anacortes. 


—Mr. W. C. Rohleder, formerly of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools at 
xrandview Heights. 

—Mr. E. C. Franklin. who for the last five years 
has been superintendent of schools at Carlyle, IIl., 
has been elected to the principalship of the township 
high school at Villa Grove. The appointment 
carries a four-year contract, with a substantial in- 
erease in salary. 


—D. Walter Potts was reelected superintendent 
at East St. Louis, III. 

—Charles A. MeMillan of Harrisonville, Mo., was 
relected superintendent at Lebanon, Mo. MeMillan 
succeeds Roscoe V. Cramer. 

—At Bloomington, IIL, 
elected superintendent. 

—B. D. Hudson of Dugger, Ind., 
intendent at Havana, Ill. 


S. K. MeDowell was re- 
is the new super- 


—Elmo E. agg was named high-school prin- 
cipal at Metuchen, XN, J., at a salary of $3,100. 

—The board of education of Alliance, Ohio, re- 
fused to reelect Supt. B. F. Stanton, who has been 
school head for ten years. ; 

—G. V. Bradshaw was elected superintendent of 
the Canton, Mo., schools. 

—Every white child in the public schools of 
Athens, Georgia, has obtained a certificate from a 
dentist stating that all necessary dental work has 
heen completed. Athens is the first city to achieve 
this record. The campaign, which was completed 
about January 1, followed a conference of the de- 
partments of health and education and the dentists. 
There were talks and the distribution of litera- 
ture in the schools, clubs, and churches. The den- 
tists did much of the work without charge. 


—Mr. J. W. Kern has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Madison township high school near 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

—Mr. W. L. Ely of New Madison, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Gratis, to suc- 
ceed S. S. West. 

—Mr. Roy Noteware has been appointed assist- 
ant state superintendent of schools of Michigan. 
Mr. Noteware will be associated with Mr. Webster 
H. Pearce, who will be state superintendent begin- 
ning with July 1. 
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The School 


Without an Auditorium & 
ye realize full well what an impor- 
tant part an auditorium or general, 

co 


D 


assembly room playsin modern school life. 


You know what a costly room it is to 
build and maintain—especially one that 
seats the entire school. With Sectionfold 
or Rolling Partitions it is possible to build 
and maintain an auditorium at a minimum 
of expense. With movable partitions the 
space that is used for the assembly can in 
a moment be converted into class rooms. 


They turn one room into many, many into 
one, and can be made to harmonize with 
any interior. May we tell you more about 
them, or send you our full descrip- 


tive catalogue No. 14? 











One room into many ; 
THE J. G. WILson CorPORATION 


11 Easr 38TH Street, New York City 
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* DOORS-PARTITIONS - BLINDS 
© WARDROBES 


OrFiceEs IN Principat CITIEs 


Also Manufacturers of 


Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes. 









INISTRATION 
PITA, 


A FORM FOR RATING EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS 

It has long been felt that it is not altogether 
desirable to rate teachers on an absolute scale. 
The procedure seems to imply a comparison of one 
teacher against another teacher within the depart- 
ment. It is not the purpose to have one teacher 
better than another, but. it is intended that each 
teacher shall be better than he was last year. A 
teacher ought not to be rated against someone 
else, but against himself. 

The form which follows was devised and used last 
January as an experiment in one of the New York 
City schools. The form used is followed only in the 
cases of experienced teachers—those conversant 
with the best methods in instruction and with new 
points of view in such matters; who are intelligent, 
earnest, and versed in routine procedures. Its use 
is based on the conception that teaching is an art, 
which involves spiritual attributes and the full use 
of the total capacities of the intellect. Below are 
listed personal attributes and mental habits whose 
cultivation seems necessary if the teacher desires 
to increase the degree in which he is able to meet 
the exacting demands of his profession. 

1. Care given to one’s own physical condition. 
(The finest qualities function imperfectly if* the 
teacher does not feel well, fit.) 

2. Enthusiasm. (Here is included a perseverance 
in the face of obstacles; ability to achieve optimism 
by an act of the intellect, if it does not come natu- 
rally; hopefulness; good humor; sense of humor; 
in reality, courage is also involved. ) 

3. Courage. (Not deterred from action through 
fear for self; involves, as do most of these items, 
absence of self-consciousness. ) 

4. Generous in expenditure of energy. (Does not 
imply that the teacher should do beyond his physi- 
cal or spiritual strength; means, rather, the absence 








of the bargaining spirit in performance—the ab- 
sence of the “what is there in this for me?” atti- 
tude. A profession is sometimes defined as an occu- 
pation in which there is no mathematical relation 
between services rendered and pay received. ) 

5. Appreciation of good workmanship. (What 
we see in a man who builds a machine with quality 
beyond apparent demand or need; joy in fine per- 
formance by others in one’s own field; intolerance 
of careless work.) 

6. Sympathy. (Ability to imagine one’s self 
in the other’s place, and to modify judgment, or act 
accordingly. ) 

7. Sense of responsibility. (Sense of the conse- 
quence to others of the acts performed, or judg- 
ments made by self; avoidance of gossip, loose talk, 
snap judgment, vindictiveness. ) 

8. Group consciousness as opposed to self-con- 
sciousness. (Recognition of the fact that the self 
lives in a society, not individualistically, and that 
consequently judgments, statements, and acts must 
be different from those dictated by the natural self 
—if for no other reason, because the self will not 
otherwise gratify its own interests. True morality, 
especially intellectual morality, is not attained 
without this quality. From it spring all the habits 
characteristic of the scientist; careful ascertaining 
of morality, is not attained without this quality. 
From it spring all facts, avoidance of secrecies, 
elimination of all direct self-interests, including 
superiority manifestations and contentional atti- 
tudes; desire to “come out on top,” thrusting one’s 
self into the limelight, monetary rewards, resent- 
ment of criticism for sake of the thrill of self, im- 
modesty as to knowledge or position attained. This 
quality is held up as desirable, not as a virtue in 
itself, but simply as a sensible means of getting 
what selfishness really wants.) 

9. Philosophic habit of mind. (Habit of re- 
ferring decisions made within the self to a set of 
basie principles; habit of continuously meditating, 
speculating on these principles with a view to their 
betterment; absence of undesirable emotional influ- 
ences in making judgments; possession of serenity. ) 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
—Timothy D. Poucher, president of the federa- 
tion of teachers’ associations of New York City, has 
asked the supreme court for an order of mandamus 
to compel the comptroller to countersign audits of 
the board of education in the adjustment of claims 


of eight teachers who were injured while perform- 
ing their duties. The comptroller has refused to 
countersign the audits of the board of education 
on the ground that the evidence submitted was not 
sufficient to show the board liable. 

In all there are 32 claims, aggregating more than 
$3,000, which have been passed by the board of 
education, and which will be affected by the test 
case. The board of education held itself liable for 
the claims and accepted the liability in trans- 
mitting to the comptroller the special estimate for 
the appropriation to cover the claims. 

—The local historical society at White Hall, 
Illinois, has enlisted the aid of teachers of the state 
in a movement to erect a suitable memorial to the 
late Annie Louise Keller, a teacher in a one-room 
school in Green county, who lost her life in pro- 
tecting her little charges from a tornado which 
struck the building. Miss Keller quietly com- 
manded her pupils to crawl under their desks, and 
then took up her post at the door, quieting the 
children: with her presence and encouraging words. 
After the storm abated, the children ran out 
unhurt, but the teacher’s life had gone out under 
the crushing blow of bricks and mortar. 

State Supt. Francis G. Blair, in a letter to the 
teachers of the State of Illinois, has requested the 
aid of the teaching profession in contributing funds 
to be applied in erecting the memorial. 

—Of 1,634 newly appointed teachers in Alabama 
during the school year 1925-26, 25 per cent taught 
in one-teacher schools. Primary grades of larger 
schools absorbed 35 per cent of the new teachers; 
intermediate grades, 19 per cent; and junior and 
senior high schools, 16 per cent. 

—Teachers who have not advanced their profes- 
sional training within the past four years will no 
longer be employed in Crook county, Wyo., accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the school-board asso- 
ciation. 

—The petition signed by 500 teachers asking for 
an increase of salaries to the extent of $100 per 
teacher, presented to the Akron, Ohio, school board, 
was denied, 


—Chicago, Ill. Asst. Supt. Wm. J. Bogan has 
recommended that visiting teachers be used for 
reclaiming and saving backward and “problem” 
children. Mr. Bogan has asked for at least a dozen 
such teachers to be assigned to the various school 
districts throughout the city. 
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Where FoldeR-Way has been installed, 
emergency space demands are quickly and 
easily met—simply by folding away the 
partition wall and throwing two or more 
double-duty rooms into one. Just as easily 
they can be returned to place—and again 
a practically soundproof wall separates 
the rooms. 


With FoldeR-Way shown here, doors 


OLDER-WAY provides 


floor space economy 


slide and fold in hinged pairs. The weight 
is carried ona floor track and ball bearing 
rollers, with upper track and rollers serv- 
ing as a guide. Doors are securely sup- 
ported, and will not sag, stick or rattle. 
FoldeR-Way economizes on space; 
saves time and effort. Whatever your par- 
ticular need, Richards-Wilcox doorway 
engineers will be glad to serve you. 
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Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 


Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 


San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal + RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DOOR HARDWARE MADE 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


aa yery Schoolroom Should Have One 















getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


lst. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


the speed at the latch can 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook, or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on botton 
of door. 











A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








NEW SCHEDULE OF SALARIES AT 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—The school board of Providence, R.1I., on June 
13, adopted a resolution providing for a schedule 
of salaries for teachers, janitors, and other em- 
ployees, to take effect in September, 1927. Under 
the schedule, the regular increase in salary is fixed 
at $100, and amounts not to exceed $200 in special 
cases; increases in addition to the regular max- 
imum for each class of teachers not to exceed $200 
will be paid to teachers for special ability and 
merit. Length of service for salary increments will 
be determined from the date of beginning of service 
under appointment, not including service as a pupil 
or student teacher, unassigned teacher, or substi- 
tute teacher. The following is the schedule 
adopted: 


High Schools—Principals, minimum, $4,200, and 
maximum, $5,000; vice-principals, minimum, $3,300, 
and maximum, $3,500; teachers, minimum, $1,400, 
and maximum, $3,000; shopwork supervisor, max- 
imum, $3,500; heads of departments, minimum, 
$100, and maximum, $200. 


Trade Schools—Principal, minimum, $3,700, and 
maximum, $4,000; teachers, minimum, $1,400, and 
maximum, $2,700; heads of departments, in addi- 
tion to salaries, maximum, $100. 


Grammar and Elementary Schools—Supervisors, 
minimum, $2,200, and maximum, $3,200; principals 
of elementary schools who act as state or city 
critics, for schools of six rooms or less, minimum, 
$1,950, and maximum, $2,050; for schools of more 
than six and less than thirteen rooms, minimum, 
$2,000, and maximum, $2,100; for schools of thir- 
teen rooms or more, minimum, $2,050, and max- 
imum, $2,150; principals whose salaries are not 
designated, will receive in addition to the salaries 
paid as teachers, for schools of six rooms or less, 
a@ maximum of $200; and for schools of more than 
six and less than thirteen rooms, a maximum of 
$250; and for schools of thirteen or more rooms, a 
maximum of $300. 


Manual-arts—Director, minimum, $3,700, and 
maximum, $4,000; supervisors of drawing and 
home economics, minimum, $2,300, and maximuri, 
$2,700; teachers of manual training, minimum, 
$1,400, and maximum, $2,300; teachers of cooking 
and sewing, minimum, $1,200, and maximun, 
$1,850; teachers of drawing, minimum, for itinerant 
teachers, $1,400, and maximum, $2,100, and for 
grammar and elementary schools, minimum, $1,200, 
and maximum, $1,850. 

Attendance—Director and truant officer, mini- 
mum, $3,700, and maximum, $4,000; supervisor, 
minimum, $2,200, and maximum, $2,500; attend- 
ance officers, minimum, $1,600, and maximum, 
$2,000; home visitors, minimum, $1,400, and max- 
imum, $1,800. 

Janitors—Custodian of property, maximum au- 
thorized salary, $3,000 per year; inspector, max- 
imum, $40 per week; engineers, $38 to $42 per 
week; assistant engineers, $31 per week; day fire- 
men, $29 per week; janitors, $26 to $38 per week; 
in buildings of less than ten rooms, $19 per week; 
in buildings of ten rooms and over, $20 per week; 
in addition, it is ordered that for each room in use 
as a classroom in buildings in which full-time as- 
sistants are not employed, janitors will be paid 
$0.75 a week, and in buildings in which such assist- 
ants are employed, janitors will be paid $0.50 a 
week; night janitors or firemen will be paid $27 
per week for a week of seven nights, and assistant 
janitors, helpers, and laborers, $23.50 per week; 
women cleaners will be paid not exceeding forty 
cents an hour. 

CLAYTON SALARY SCHEDULE 

—Clayton, Mo. The board of education has re- 
cently approved the addition of another step in the 
single-salary schedule, under which teachers have 
been appointed for the fourth year. Teachers in 
the fourth year of service will receive a maximum 
of $1,400 in class one, $1,620 in class two, $1,860 
in class three, and $2,100 in class four. 

The schedule as revised, provides for maximum 
payments of $1,775 in class one, $2,020 in class 
two, $2,310 in class three, and $2,600 in class four. 
Class one includes teachers with two years of train- 
ing beyond the high school; class two, teachers 
with three years of training beyond the high school; 
class three, teachers with four years of training and 
a bachelor’s degree; and class four, teachers with 
five years of training and a master’s degree. 


The minimum salary payments in these classes 
are $1,100 in class one, $1,300 in class two, $1,500 
in class three, and $1,700 in class four. The annual 
increments vary from $75 to $100, with $50 paid 
for summer-school attendance. The ninth step in 
the schedule goes into effect in September, 1928. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent of the teachers 
in the elementary schools have at least four years 
of training and more than fifty per cent of the 
teachers are in summer school this year. 





Somerville, Mass. Beginning with January 1, 
1926, all teachers in the schools were given in- 
creases of $100. All elementary, junior-, and 
senior-high-school teachers, who were at the maxi- 
mum of their classes on January 1, received a 
second $100 increase in September. By this action, 
the maximum pay of elementary teachers is now 
$1,700; of junior high-school teachers, $1,800; and 
junior high-school teachers who are college grad- 
uates, $1,900. 

In the senior high school, the salary schedule is 
divided into classes. The maximum of the lowest 
class is $1,800, of the highest is $3,100; promotion 
from one class to the next higher is by action of 
the school board. 

Under the professional improvement plan, oppor- 
tunity is given teachers to secure an increase above 
their regular salary amounting in all to $300. 
There are, therefore, the following obtainable 
maxima: elementary teachers, $2,000; junior-high- 
school teachers, $2,100; junior-high-school teachers 
having college degrees, $2,200; senior-high-school 
teachers, maximum for class one, $2,100, and for 
class eight, $3,400. 


NEW SCHEDULE AT WORCESTER, MASS. 

—Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for junior-high-school teach- 
ers, special teachers, and principals. 

Under the schedule, teachers in the junior high 
schools, who possess degrees, will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,500, and will be paid annual increases 
of $125, until a maximum of $2,550 is reached; 
teachers without degrees will begin at $1,400, and 
will be paid annual increases of $125, until a max- 
imum of $2,350 is reached; teachers of manual 
training will be paid a minimum of $1,900, and 
will be given increases of $125, until a maximum 
of $2,600 is reached; head clerks will be given a 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Called Hoo PROOF 


because of 


its DESIGN 
and STRENGTH of 
CONSTRUCTION 


Lyon Steel Lockers are “foolproof” because of exclu- 
sive features of design which are made strong enough 
to insure permanency under hard usage. 





The door of one Lyon Steel Locker will not swing back 
against and mar the locker next in line. This is be- 
cause the full-looped hinges act as door stops. These 
hinges are so strong that a man can throw his whole 
weight against the door without springing the hinges. 
Nor will he spring the door, which, by its reinforcing, 
is the most rigid locker door made. 

This sturdiness of door and hinges, along with the 


strength of the welded steel frame, gives assurance 
that the door of a Lyon Steel Locker will never jam. 


The locking device of a foolproof locker should be au- 
tomatic, quiet and durable. When a Lyon Steel Lock- 
er door is opened, the locking bar stays up, until the 


The door is closed, when it drops, automatically, into 
- door cannot place with little sound. Tests have showed that the 
a swing back Lyon locking device works dependably after an equiva- 
- against and mar i lent of 165 years of average use. 
in the Lyon y There is surprising durability, also, in the handsome 
8 Locker next 4) olive green finish—a lasting enamel—that will stand 
ro in line 4) the severe “hammer test.” 


la’ 


So foolproof do Lyon Steel Lockers prove to be that 
one installation in a city is followed by others as new 
school buildings are erected or old ones re-equipped. 


in- 


ind 


Lyon Engineers have had a nation-wide experience in 
helping school boards and their architects in planning 
their locker installations. Without cost to you, they 
will gladly help you. Write us about your plans and 
your locker requirements. 
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and LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Aurora, Illinois 
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= District Offices and ‘Representatives in all Principal (ities 
BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 121N.B d St. DETROIT 1906 Penobscot Bidg. 
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AeSmparye? 


Steel Lockers 


Strength — Endurance — Appearance 


TEEL lockers to be dependable and built to give permanent satisfaction 
must embody the three first essentials of strength, endurance and appear- 


ance. These essentials are combined in A-S-E lockers. 


Their strength 


is in the high grade steel, and in the reinforced construction of all parts. The 
double thickness of steel at all corners—the heavy 16 gauge door—the single 


piece latch bar—the perfect hinge give A- 
is added by the smooth clean cut frames —neat louvres 


S-E locker endurance. Appearance 


attractively designed 





handles and the baked enamel finish which will never peel chip nor fade. 


Let our engineering department help you with your installation problems. 


This service is free to you. 
For additional information 


write for catalog C-25. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN STREET — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 





maximum of $1,000, and will be paid annual in- 
creases of $75, until a maximum of $1,500 is 
reached; clerks will be given a minimum of $900, 
and will be paid annual increases ot $75, until a 
maximum of $1,400 is reached; assistant principals 
will be given a minimum of $3,200, and will be paid 
annual increases of $125, until a maximum of 


$3,450 is reached; principals will be paid annual 
increases of $150 until a maximum of $4,300 is 
reached. 

The maximum salary of principals of buildings 
of two, three, and four units will be increased from 
$2,150 to $2,350 per annum; the maximum salary 
of principals of buildings of five and six units will 
be increased from $2,200 to $2,400 per annum; and 
the maximum salary of principals of buildings of 
seven and eight units from $2,275 to $2,375, will 
be raised to $2,475 per annum. 

The maximum salary of women teachers in the 
continuation schools will be increased from $2,100 
to $2,350 per annum. 

The maximum salary of teachers in the kinder- 
garten and grades one to eight inclusive, and the 
preparatory schools, including special teachers in 
home economics, and women teachers in manual 
training, will be increased from $1,800 to $2,000 
per annum. 

The maximum salary of teachers of special 
classes for retarded children will be raised from 
$2,000 to $2,200 per annum. 

The maximum salary of special teachers of draw- 
ing will be increased from $1,900 to $2,100 per 
annum. 

The maximum salary of attendance officers and 
clinical examiner will be increased from $2,100 to 
$2,300 per annum. 

The minimum salary of janitors giving full-time 
service will be increased from $20 to $25 per week ; 
janitors receiving from $25 to $35 per week will be 
increased ten per cent; the salary of the head 
janitor will be increased from $2,225 to $2,500 per 
annum, effective September 1. 


THE DALLAS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Dallas, Texas, board of education has made 
increases in its teachers’ salary schedule. In doing 
so, it wishes the public to understand that a rela- 
tively larger compensation of the teacher will em- 
phasize the value of the work done in the class- 
room, which is such an essential part of the school’s 
service to the child. The board further urges that 
the teachers feel the need of a salary that will 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 


MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


Tops and Sides 


All sides are flanged up over the top, rein- 
forcing the locker. Verti- 
cal edges are offset to 
give the greatest possible 


strength. All tops are in- 
dividually manufactured 
—one to each locker — 


and are flanged on all four 
sides. Thus the top can- 
not come loose from the 
locker. 





enable them to maintain a standard of living in 
keeping with the increasing demands of their pro- 
fession, and that will give them freedom .of mind 
and spirit necessary for the h‘ghest contribution of 
the .teacher to the child. The increases granted 
are as follows: 

EXHIBIT A.—Increases in salary for this year are: 


2 Superintendent OF BEROGIS.....cccsecsccsccoces $1,500 
1 assistant superintendent of schools........... 600 
3 district superintendents, each.......: ba 35.445 5.05 500 
1 health supervisor (first year of service)...... 500 
4 supervisors of special subjects, each......... 300 
egg ae a) Pee eee reer 150 
1 health assistant supervisor (first year ser- 
WME. 6:4.505:8.66 49.0045 6 54455450 6 06 R ECCS SEED 250 
3 departmental assistants, each..............00. 250 
17 elementary principals, 15 per cent of salary of 
EE: OUR. 654.0.9:9:4:604.4:85. 0560040545 eee EE 450 
14 elementary principals, 15 per cent of salary 
of 1925-26, each ranging from $300 to....... 485 
5 high-school principals, each................0. 200 


(and an annual increment of $200 for four 
years until a maximum of $5,000 is reached.) 


167 high-school classroom teachers, each........ 75 

94 high-school teachers, according to present re- 
ports, receive no raise on account of not 
having been in the system more than two 
years or inability to meet requirements. 

447 elementary classroom teachers, according to 
PTEGSTIE TEPOTTH, TOCCIVE.. 2. ccssssccsscsece 

242 elementary classroom teachers receive no raise 
on account of not having been in the sys- 
tem for more than two years. 

Schedule adopted for year 1927 and after: 


Annual automatic increment for high-school teachers 
to be $81 per year instead of $75 per year as per 
schedule adopted in 1919. 

Maximum salary for high-school teachers to be $2,700 
instead of $2,400. 

Annual automatic increment for elementary teachers 
to be $72 per year instead of $70 as per schedule of 
1919. . 

Maximum salary for elementary-school teachers to 
be $2,000 instead of $1,700. 

No high-school or elementary-classroom teacher is 
now being paid the new maximum. By an automatic 
annual increase of $81 or $72 per year those teachers 
now receiving the maximum of $1.700 or $2,400 will 
reach their new maximum in a period of about three 
years. 

A period of from four to twelve or fifteen years will 
be required for teachers below the maximum to reach 
the maximum by automatic increases according to the 
schedule. 


-] 
te 





Administrative Salaries 


The following is the present schedule of salaries for 
the principal administrative officers: 


NG 5.6 0.565.60.0.5.6:5066.04 6054000086888 $10,000 
BRUIIGME GUPSTIMICTIGONE 6c cc ccciccccccccscccses 6,600 
BENE MUONUENEE cscs cecvecscsccrcscaccses 5,500 
GERGS-BEROG] BUDCTVINOTE oc cccsccccscrvccccccces 4,750 
Supervisors of special subjects.................. 3,450 
PEROOME WEROEEEE S5b6005 ccccvcdeeeseseesese 4,200 
Elementary-school principals ..................4. 3,450 


72 SON? KONO» TGQ 


SALARIES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 
A table showing the salaries paid by junior- and 
senior-high- school libraries throughout the United 
States has been compiled by the American Library 
Association. 


School 
. Librarians Enrollment 

City No. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
MEE. 66.06200 6 960 1200 700 1800 
Baltimore ....... 7 1000 1440 1750 2701 
FUOEMOIGY occccesc 1 2120 oe 2425 ‘esas 
Birmingham .... 3 1500 1625 1572 3000 
Boston .......... ¢ 1824 2016 1458 3061 
Bridgeport ...... 3 1900 2390 676 1597 
| See 7 1800 2100 2709 3986 
Cincinnati ....... 7 1400 2800 759 2815 
CHOVOIBRE 20sec 23 1500 2700 450 3396 
BOOMS acicicces 19 1350 3000 588 1839 
BPMEIINEG 606848000 28 1700 2800 1173 4140 
errr 3 1775 2550 982 1801 
MD kad 6 645 4:8 e 1000 1400 745 1975 
Evansville ....... 3 1400 1500 622 1802 
WE ebb acds-csa-es 4 1450 2280 1600 2300 
Fort Worth...... 4 810 1350 900 2000 
ner 1 1500 er 2733 er 
Glendale ........ 2 2000 2275 989 2163 
Grand Rapids.... 7 1500 25 365 2059 
FIGOSSON  ascccess 3 1800 2100 951 1488 
Indianapolis .... 1 2100 eas 2100 ee 
eereay CUity...... 3 1980 2100 2013 3821 
Kansas City, Mo, 2 2000 2300 1579 1609 
Long Beach...... 8 2300 2600 430 2829 
Los Angeles...... 52 1800 2800 689 3094 
Louisville ....... & 800 1500 786 1461 
Minneapolis ..... 9 1650 2500 647 2400 
New Bedford..... 3 1425 2600 962 1774 
New Haven...... re 1500 1600 ee 5441 
NOW XOPEs. 2.0.0 74 1500 2700 433 6608 
PIOOWEEE cscccsccs 5 1700 3840 983 2493 
COORIBRE oscccccee 1740 2820 645 2412 
POtOTOON ....e06 1 2700 oe 2027 ‘ane 
Philadelphia .... 18 2050 3025 1812 3616 
Pittsburgh ...... 14 1975 3200 734 2797 
Rochester, N. Y.. 9 1450 2550 221 2315 
es BOM Msvccccs J 1500 a 5 1469 a 
San Diego........ 10 1836 2700 359 2968 
ee eee 3 2214 2502 940 1627 
s10uk City....... 1 1620 as rrr aes 
Somerville ...... 1 1500 ee 2316 oa 
ee errr 2150 2350 2220 2318 
POON. bbccccess 3 1700 3400 $444 er 
Washington ..... 10 1400 2200 1091 2935 
Youngstown ..... 6 1450 2400 990 1785 


In all cities, with the exception of Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, and Jersey City, the 
salaries are paid by the board of education. In the 
four cities named the salaries are paid by the 
public library. The aggregate salaries paid in lead- 
ing cities are as follows: New York, $162,500; 
Cleveland, $86,713; Pittsburgh, $51,275; Oakland, 
$41,880; Long Beach, $30,837; Denver, $28,350; 
Minneapolis, $23,775; Philadelphia, $37,000; Roch- 
ester, N. Y., $22,800; San Diego, $23,500; Newark, 
$14,490; Jersey City, $10,020, etce., ete. 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, tit 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 


Cleveland Detroit 
CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 





ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Ittumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


Duluth, Minn. 
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Established 1898 


| 

| JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
| Municipal, County & School Bonds 
| 

| 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 











| POWER PLANTS : : 
| HEATING & VENTILATION 
| ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM | 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


|| 25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 





| 89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 











THE WORK OF THE ATTENDANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

—Mr. PD. C. Armstrong, of the attendance depart- 
ment at Detroit, Mich., in the June issue of the 
Detroit Educational Bulletin, discusses the organ- 
ization, administration, and end-results of the at- 
tendance department in Detroit. He shows that the 
duties of the attendance officer are many and 
varied; that the work is exacting, fatiguing, and 
oftentimes dangerous. The work is nevertheless 
broadening as the officer must meet daily and inti- 
mately the varied problems of people of all stations, 
creeds, and colors, and thus gains a better under- 
standing of the needs, and a greater sympathy with. 
the peculiarities and faults of his fellowmen. Mr. 
Armstrong writes as follows: 

“The board of education of Detroit, Michigan, 
employs a staff of 56 men and women to enforce 
the compulsory education law and to bring about 
adjustments between the school and the home. 

“Detroit’s attendance officer is not a truant offi- 
cer; he is not even the visiting teacher which some 
cities maintain; he must do all the work of those 
two, and in addition, he must be a definite and 
distinct social agent in the community that he 
serves. 

“Each attendance officer is under bond and is 
vested with the powers of a deputy sheriff, as the 
law provides; a number of these officers have 
had experience in teaching and are academically 
qualified for any position in the school system. 
Undoubtedly, the standard maintained by the de- 
partment secures to the system a higher type of 
attendance officer than would otherwise be possible. 

“Almost without exception, a case is treated first 
by the officer as being amenable to adjustment 
without the law. Legal pressure is the last resort 
of the officer who knows his business and has true 
appreciation of his work. 


“Under the system worked out by the attendance 
department of Detroit, there are five reasons for 
nonattendance. First, the pupii may have left 
school legally. This includes transfer to another 
school within the city, having left the city, having 
left school because he was under or over the com- 
pulsory-education age, being physically unable to 
attend school for an extended period, being excluded 
because of mental unfitness by a court or by the 
special education department, or through inability 
to attend because of marriage or death. Second, he 
may be ill. Even though illness is certified to by 
a physician, the child is not marked “left” unless 
excused by the doctor for the balance of the semes- 
ter. Third, he may be absent because of poverty. 
Fourth, he may be kept from school by his parents 
or guardian. Fifth, he may be a truant from 
school. Some of these reasons for absence may 
appear rather prosaic and uninteresting to most 
people, but each one of them provides plenty of 


interest and action to tax the resources of the 
attendance officer. 

“The truant offers the hardest and most vital 
problem to the attendance department. Though 
there is no set formula for the solution of any type 
of problem, most of those of any one type have 
several elements in common. There are as many 
different kinds of truant problems as there are 
truants. One boy may be a truant because of con- 
ditions at home. Another child may be a truant 
due to the influence of unfit companions. Another 
child may be truant simply because he lacks pur- 
pose. School may not be particularly distasteful 
to him, but he lacks the ability to become inter- 
ested. Sometimes commitment to a special room 
will aid him. Sometimes unofficial probation to 
the attendance officer will correct the difficulty, but 
most often, an appeal to his sense of loyalty— 
loyalty to his parents, to his school, to his prin- 
cipal, and to his attendance officer, will accomplish 
the desired result. The problem of the foreigner 
is especially difficult as one of the officer’s hardest 
tasks is to dispel suspicion and distrust and to 
instil in its place a sense of trust and confidence. 
The only basis upon which the officer can produce 
permanent results is that of honesty, fair-dealing, 
and understanding. 

“The activities of the attendance officer are many 
and varied. He deals with countless problems aris- 
ing out of the nonattendance of children at school. 
He talks before groups of pupils and teachers on 
the subject of school attendance. He is responsible 
for the establishment and development of the state 
child-accounting system in the private and paro- 
chial schools, and he cares for many details of it in 
the public schools. He supervises the taking of 
the annual census, and later checks up the results, 
comparing them with the results of previous years. 
He is responsible for the checking of child-labor 
violations in his district. 

“The successful attendance officer is an asset to 
the community, for he compels the people, by per- 
suasion or force, to take advantage of the school 
facilities provided and thus helps to raise the edu- 
cational standard. He is an asset to the school, for 
he helps to make possible the carrying out of a 
program uninterrupted because of faulty attend- 
ance. Next to the child, he is the most important 
connecting link between the home and the school 
in a public-relations program. Above all, the work 
is broadening, for one cannot meet daily and inti- 
mately the varied problems of people of all stations, 
creeds, and colors, without developing an under- 
standing of the ideals, needs, and a greater sym- 
pathy with the peculiarities and faults of his 
fellows.” 

School-Board Conventions 

— The school boards of Oneida county, Wisconsin, 
met at Minocqua. Some 90 delegates were present. 
George Landgraf, of the state department, directed 
the meeting. 


—A directors’ meeting of the Minnesota School 
Board Association, was held at Bemidji. They were 
the guests at an evening dinner of the local chamber 
of commerce. Ten members of the board were pres- 
ent at the meeting, electing R. F. Lamb of Slayton, 
chairman of the legislative committee, Alfred H. 
Miller of New Ulm, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, Geoge E. Sussens of Alexandria, chair- 
man of the M.E. A. relationship committee, L. H. 
Colson of Wadena, chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee, Mrs. J. M. Hardy of Mahnomen, chairman 
of the music and entertainment committee, Rev. 
Theo. Rodsater of Hills, chairman of the necrology 
committee, and Chris Heen of Osakis, chairman of 
the university committee. 

—Active lobbying by boards of education affili- 
ated with the State Federation of Boards of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, was indorsed at the semi- 
annual meeting of that body held at Trenton. The 
resolution favoring lobbying was prompted by the 
action of the 1927 legislature in overriding Gov- 
ernor Moore’s veto of a bill by Senator Larson of 
Perth Amboy allowing municipal heads to appoint 
education board members and doing away with 
school elections in municipalities of less than 
10,000 population. 


—About 250 school-board members of Lake 
county, Wis., attended a convention held at Berlin. 
George Dick, state inspector of rural schools, was 
in charge. 

Guarding School Property 

—Superintendent William J. O’Shea of the New 
York City schools has addressed an open letter to 
the pupils in which he asks their cooperation in the 
protection of school property, as follows: 


“Do not damage this school property. 
“Protect it as you would a personal possession. 


“Money spent for repairs because of needless or 
willful destruction comes out of tax funds which 
are paid directly or indirectly by your parents. 


“A rise in taxes means higher rent and therefore 
an increase in the cost of living.” 


According to Dr, O’Shea, this notice materially 
reduced the expense of glass breakage in the schools 
last summer. He has requested the district super- 
intendents and principals to impress upon the chil- 
dren the great need for the preservation and non- 
mutilation of the bulletins. “The cost of vandalism 
and willful destruction in the schools has reached 
a high figure and it is my duty to reduce this un 
necessary expense to a minimum.” 


—Mr. C. F. Carusi has been reelected as president 
of the board of education at Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Lillian Herron was reelected as vice-president. 


—Dr. John Palmer, Jr., for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the school board of Wilmington, Del., has 
been elected president of that body. Mr. James T. 
Chandler was elected vice-president, and Miss Mil- 
dred J. Van Dyke, secretary. 
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With the completion of the Sum- 
mer School, four school buildings 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, will 
have been equipped with ‘The 


American System™ 


Firing Room, the Junior High School 


American Heating and Ventilation 
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From left to right: The North 
Broadway; The Junior High; 
and TheThird Avenue Schools, 
Charles A. Smith, Kansas 
City, Architect 
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Keeps Children Healthy 


In determining the desirability of a heating and ventilating system 
no factor is more important than its influence on child health 


F the schools in your city have old style heat- 
ing systems, the cost of maintaining classes 
for children absent because of preventable illness 
is probably the greatest source of waste in your 
budget. In one small city, for instance, a survey 
revealed this cost to be $9,500 a year, of which 
$4,800 was chargeable to respiratory diseases alone. 


A System That is Correct 
Because “The American” System” replaces class- 
room air every eight minutes with fresh, outdoor 
air that has been warmed and humidified, schools 
equipped with American Heating and Ventilation 
do not suffer such losses. 


Any type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned in 


the Direct Transmission Heaters of “The 
American System.” Heaters built .ef ‘cast iron, 
many times more desirable than steel tinder 
fire. 

“The American System” is engineered, installed, 
and guaranteed by one responsible company of 
over forty years’ standing, through its authorized 
representatives. 


Make Arrangements Now 
This is a good time to get information about 
“The American System” and to make arrange- 
ments for installation at the earliest possible 
date. “The American System” will save money 
for you. 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 


BLOOMINGTON 


° . ILLINOIS 


Representatives Giving Complete Service: 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


American Warming & Ventilating Co. 


English & Lauer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bloomington, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Cleveland, O. Toledo, O. American Furnace & Ventilating Co. 
Chicago, Ill , St. Paul, Minn. Elmira, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh 
. ; ‘ . Heating and Ventilating Equipment Co. 
John H. Kitchen & Co., Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 


American Heating & Ventilating Co. 


Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. san Francisco, Calif. 
Philadelphia. Richmond, Va. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Klein Heating Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


“HEAT WITH VENTILATION” 


Md 


NATURE S ONTOY EQUIVALENT 
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Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, 
more, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, 


Neb., *Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 














Every School 
Superintendent 


should have a copy of 
this 20-page illustrated 
booklet containing inter- 
esting information and 
formulas for saving 
money and doing better, 
quicker work on all 
school cleaning. If you | 
have a cleaning problem 
in any department of | 
your school or college, 
call in one of our service | 
men. Out of his wide | 
experience he will be 
able to offer concrete, 
money-saving sugges- 
tions that you will ap- 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
a., Balti- 
*Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, *Camden, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., 
*Davenport, *Dayton, Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Calif., *Grand Rapids, Har- 
risburg, Hartford, Houston, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., 
*Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, 
N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., *QOmaha, 
*Portland, 
Ore., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syra- 
cuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, N. J., *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, 
*Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


v vee know, of course, 
| how much money you 
must spend for new equip- 
ment and supplies to meet 
your requirements for the 


coming school year. 

How about cleaning material 
andcleaning costs? Doyouknow 
how much your expenditures 
for material alone will be? Can 
you determine, in advance, 
what amount will be required 
to keep everything inside the 
school building clean for the 
entire year? 

You can—by consulting an 





Cleaning costs, too, 
be determined in advance 


Oakite Service Man. Let him 
tell you, now, exactly how to 
arrange a cleaning budget that 
will take care of your require- 
ments. And most important— 
he will point the way to worth- 
while economies through clean- 
ing the Oakite way — getting 
your cleaning tasks done with 
a saving in time, labor and 
money. 

Let the Oakite man go over 
your cleaning problems. Get 
the benefit of his valuable rec- 
ommendations, entirely without 
obligation. A card to us will 
bring him to you. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 


26B Thames St. NEW YORK 


Tenn., (Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


*Dallas, 








AKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


, Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL-TAX STUDY 

An exhaustive study of the school-tax situation 
of Illinois was recently made by Carl B. Althaus 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago 
and published in pamphlet form by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

The study goes exhaustively into the various 
school activities of the several communities and the 
manner of raising the taxes. The conclusion is that 
the present momentum and scope of the educational 
efforts goes beyond the tax ability of the commu- 
nities to support them and that new tax sources 
must be discovered. 

The investigator, however, does not venture a 
definite scheme of school support. He says: “The 
solution of the tax problem is the work of a group 
of tax experts and must be based upon more ex- 
tensive data than was obtained in this study.” He 
points as a possible solution to the states of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, by saying: 

“Minnesota has established a general scheme of 
classification of property for taxation. A law 
enacted in 1913 provides that property should be 
divided into four classes. Iron ore constitutes a 
group by itself and is assessed at 50 per cent of 
its actual value; urban real estate, which consti- 
tutes another class, is assessed at 40 per cent; rural 
real estate and such tangible personal property as 
live stock, merchandise, and machinery form an- 
other class, and are assessed at 33% per cent; 
household goods, wearing apparel and similar per- 
Sonal belongings are assessed at 25 per cent. Con- 
cerning this scheme of classification the tax com- 
mission of the state has said: ‘From a theoretic 
Standpoint it is open to very serious criticism and 
leaves much to be desired; but as a measure de- 
Signed to accomplish a practical and much-needed 
reform it has proved a most pronounced success.’ 

“Another method of taxation which is commonly 
referred to as a measure of tax reform is the in- 
come tax. Under simple economic conditions prop- 
erty can be used as a measure of the individual’s 
ability to pay taxes. But as society develops, 
classes arise which support themselves not from 


their property, but from their earnings. Obviously, 
the individual who earns a wage or salary should 
not be exempt from taxation because he does not 
hold title to property. A property tax does not 
reach incomes which are derived wholly from labor. 
To meet this situation, several states, notably 
Wisconsin, have supplemented the property tax 
with the income tax. 

“The Wisconsin income-tax law was passed in 
1911. It is impossible to consider in detail the 
structure of this tax, but its important features 
are as follows: First, the law is applicable to 
persons living in Wisconsin, to business transacted 
there, and to income derived from property within 
the state. Second, the rates are progressive, rising 
in the case of individuals and partnerships from 
1 per cent on the first $1,000 of taxable income to 
6 per cent on taxable incomes over $12,000. For 
corporations the rate rises from 2 per cent on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income to 6 per cent on 
income over $6,000. The incomes of wife, husband, 
and children under eighteen years of age are 
grouped together and the following deductions are 
allowed: $800 for an individual, $1,200 for man 
and wife, and $200 additional for each child en- 
tirely dependent upon the taxpayer for support. 
Third, the statute provides that personal-property 
tax may be used as an offset or credit against the 
income tax. Fourth, the administration of the tax 
is highly centralized. The assessment of corpora- 
tions is made by the state tax commission and the 
assessments of partnerships and individuals by 
assessors of incomes appointed by the tax commis- 
sion in accordance with civil-service requirements. 
The income tax is predominantly a local tax. The 
administration only is centralized. The state gov- 
ernment gets only 10 per cent of the revenues col- 
lected and pays all expenses. Twenty per cent goes 
to the county government and 70 per cent goes to 
the community where the tax is collected. The fiscal 
results of the assessment made in 1912 may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) About two 
thirds of the tax was assessed to corporations, the 
remaining one third to firms and individuals. (2) 
The tax was much more productive in urban than 
in rural districts, the tax being borne for the most 
part by the more prosperous business and profes- 
sional elements of the city communities. (3) Ap- 
proximately two fifths of the amount assessed was 
offset or cancelled. by payments of personal-property 
tax. Finally, the cost of administering the income 


tax was approximately two per cent of the amount 
collectible. 

“In view of the success of the classified property 
tax in Minnesota and the income tax in Wisconsin, 
it seems that one of the most direct approaches 
to the solution of the revenue problem in Illinois is 
a. plan of classification supplemented by an income 
tax. The plan should recognize the diversity of 
the forms of property, and the rates and assess- 
ment of each class should be adjusted in such man- 
ner as to produce equitable results among the 
several classes of property and in accordance with 
the ability of each class to bear taxes. As a means 
of reaching the individuals who do not hold title 
to property but whose incomes represent real tax- 
paying ability the classified property tax should be 
supplemented with a graduated income tax.” 

Cost of Education in Somerville 

—The annual report of the schools of Somerville, 
Mass., shows that the total amount spent for the 
maintenance of the schools for the year 1926 was 
$1,009,814. This included the sums spent for the 
care of buildings, including janitors’ services, fuel, 
light, and telephones; the amount for salaries of 
officers, and the amount spent for school supplies 
and for teachers’ salaries. The total cost ior the 
care of buildings was $111,559, with a cost per 
capita of $7.42; the cost of repairs amounted to 
$59,902. 

The total for school maintenance amounted .to 
$1,009,814, which added to the total for buildings 
and repairs, makes the total for all school pur- 
poses $1,070,457. 

An analysis of the school dollar as it is expended 
for the support of the schools shows the following 
proportions: Janitor’s salaries, $0.074; heat and 
light, $0.036; administration, $0.018; supplies, 
$0.046; teachers’ salaries, $0.826. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The total school expenditures, exclusive of debt 
service, for the schools of North Carolina for 
1925-26 were $32,500,000, as against $1,125,000 in 
1900-01, according to a recent report. In 1925-26 
there was a total of 818,739 children enrolled in 
the elementary and secondary schools, as against 
435,184 in 1900-01. 

In 1925-26 the average white teacher received a 
salary of $853, as against an average annual salary 
of $98.77 in 1900-01. In 1925-26, the white schools 
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The Correct Shades F or Your School 


Educators know the importance of selecting the 


THE AIR-an-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE. 


Patented 


Write us for estimates on school shades. We 


correct Window Shades for schools. 


The AIR-an-LITE School Shade is invariably 
the choice of those who make a careful study of 


school lighting and ventilation. 


It is scientifically 


correct, built to last, simple in construction, strong 


and durable. 


The AIR-an-LITE, and many other types of 
school shades, are described in our booklet ““MOD- 


ERN SHADING.” 


without obligation. 


It will be sent to you free, 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


can furnish many different types of shades 


made with MAXWELL’S “LIFETIME” 


3636 Iron St. 


CANVAS, or any other standard shade cloth. 


had an average term of 149.1 days and the colored 
schools 138.3 days. 

The report shows that in 1925-26 it took an aver- 
age of $39.63 to pay for the education of each child 
enrolled in school, which is $2.33 less than it cost 
the preceding year. In 1900-01 it cost an average 
of $2.87 to educate each child in the schools. 

The same general trend is shown in per capita 
expenditures as’ was seen in total expenditures. 
There was a regular increase each year except 
1923-24 and 1925-26. In the year preceding the 
first of these two years, an excessive amount of 
building was done by the cities to make up for the 
building activities which had been delayed during 
and after the war. In 1925-26 there was a general 
decrease in building activities in both rural and 
city schools. In the light of statistics from other 
states the average cost of education in North Caro- 
lina is not excessive. 


School Costs in Quincy 

—A recent report of the school system of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, shows that the expenditures for all 
purposes connected with the schools, excepting new 
buildings, alterations, and repairs, for the school 
year ending in June, 1926, was $797,539. Based 
on the average membership of the schools for the 
year, this was an average expenditure of $71.21 
per pupil, which is eighteen cents less than 
the corresponding cost for 1925. The average 
per-pupil cost for the state at large was $89.98, and 
for the other 38 cities of Massachusetts $90.45. 
While the cost per pupil in Quincy was slightly less 
than that of the previous year, the average per- 
pupil cost for the other 38 cities increased .7 per 
cent, and the average per-pupil cost for the state 
as a whole increased 2.3 per cent. 

The average per-capita expenditure for Quincy 
for instruction was $52.94; for administration, 
$1.62; for operation of school plant, $5.92; for 
maintenance, $3.50. 

Quincy’s per capita cost for instruction was 
noticeably lower than the average of the other 
cities. As Quincy paid salaries to teachers higher 
than the average paid in the other cities of the 
state, the low cost of instruction is due to other 
causes. 

Compared with other cities and towns of the 
state, the statistics indicate that Quincy’s ability 
to support education is above the average. In the 
amount raised for school support from local taxa- 


tion per $1,000 of valuation and in the per capita 
expenditure for education, Quincy is below the 
average. Either the school department was run 
with great efficiency or Quincy is not giving the 
same educational opportunities that are omered in 
other Massachusetts communities. 

The facts suggest the question whether the best 
interests of the city do not justify a larger expendi- 
ture than the city is making for the education of 
the young people of the community. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 
Florida—Lake Co., Spee. Tax Sch. Dist. 
No. 21, D. H. Moore, Supt., Tavares, 
Wie G ok FORKS ESE RNS EHS eRe SSS $ 300,000 
Maryland—Baltimore, School, Dr. D. E. 


WWGIOMA, GUN r. i686 5 cece nec tees :... 1,740,000 
Maryland—Prince George’s Co., School, 

Nicholas Orem, Supt., Upper Marlboro, 

DE 066 05.9 <kaeeAeeatias see at keveees 275,000 
Michigan—Springwells Tp., Unit Sch. 

BUNS obra Wireked w-W A Ege) a e wd ee 8 SAS 720,000 
New Jersey—Jersey City, School, James 

Nugent, Supt. ........ccccecsssseces 697,000 
New Jersey—Kearny, School, Herman 

Dressel, Supt., Kearny, N.J........... 460,000 
New Jersey—Middlesex Co., Vocational 

School, Series 4, M. L. Lowery, Supt., 

New Brunswick, N.J................. 293,000 
New Jersey—Plainfield, School, Frederick 

Wi: Comlt, Gemb. occ cccccccsccescesces 430,000 


New York—Huntington, Union Free 
Sch. Dist. No. 13, Robt. K. Toaz, Supt. 
Ohio—Portsmouth, Sch. Dist., Frank 
Appel, Supt. ......... ccs cece eee eees 
Ohio—Shaker Heights, Sch. Dist., R. B. 
PRG PON 6656s 5iee sia rie aewas 1,165,587 
Tennessee—Knoxville, School, H. P. Shep- 


325.000 


500,000 





er, BUM. ccc cece scccseccsevece 850,000 
T'exas—-Harrisburg, Ind. Sch. Dist., J. O. 

Welt, Bepb. 2. ccc cccccccccccscccvess 400,000 
Texas—-Lubbock, Ind. Sch. Dist., M. H. 

PRON Gk 55.6 560:6.49 04.45.4010 H50 620s 286,000 
Washington—King Co., Sch. Dist. No. 1, 

A. S. Burrows, Supt., Seattle, Wash... 750,000 
West Virginia—Fairmont, Ind. Sch. Dist., 

iy CO, FR, We shies Kids asetxcndses 940,000 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Vocational School, 

Mitton ©. PGCE, BUM... 6 csc ccsccees 825,000 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


Ss. A. MAXWELL ©@ CO. INC. 


CHICAGO 





FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The Milwaukee board of education has formu- 
lated a $12,000,000 school-building program, which 
is to be begun in 1928. A part of the fund is to be 
raised by bond issues and a part, namely, $1,000,000 
annually, by direct taxation. The program pro- 
vides for several grade schools, the enlargement of 
grade and high schools, and the construction of 
one new high school. 

—For several years the school budget of Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been worked out and submitted by 
Superintendent Joseph A. Ewart. The town board 
has accepted his figures without question. The 
amount appropriated for the support of the public 
schools during the current school year, 1926-27, is 
$1,048,114, which represents an increase of $147,- 
778, or sixteen per cent over the total appropriation 
of the previous year. A normal increase from year 
to year would be approximately ten per cent. Ten 
per cent of the amount appropriated the current 
year would be $104,811. The budget submitted 
calls for an inerease of but $57,396, which is an 
increase of only five and one half per cent. 

—The fifty-fifth annual report of the school 
board of Somerville, Mass., for the year 1926 dis- 
cusses the question of the cost of public education 
in the city. The report shows that the total ex- 
penditure for schools for the year was $1,009,814, 
or $45,553 more than was spent for the same pur- 
pose in 1925. The larger expenditure was caused 
mainly by the increase in teachers’ salaries which 
went into effect in January, and by the sums paid 
to teachers under the “professional improvement” 
plan. The expenditure for support of public schools 
for the year ending June, 1926, amounted to $65.77 
per pupil based on the net average membership, 
which is an increase of six cents over the preceding 
year. In comparison with other cities of the state, 
Somerville has dropped to the lowest rank, having 
dropped from the rank of 35 of last year to 39. 
This does not harmonize with the wealth of the 
city, as the valuation per pupil in the net average 
membership for the year was $7,114, giving the 
city a rank of 27 among the 39 cities. The per- 
capita cost for the support of schools in the eight 
cities larger than Somerville is as follows: Boston, 
$105.01; Cambridge, $91.02; Worcester, $92.37; 
Springfield, $119.96; Fall River, $106.51; New 
Bedford, $91.05; Lowell, $95.75; Lynn, $79.83. 
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_ again need teacher and 
pupils be handicapped by dan- 
gerous chilly drafts . . . floating 
dust and smoke . . . loud, distract- 
ing noises from the outside world 

. . impure, stuffy, overheated air. 

Health is safeguarded —energy 
and mental efficiency are lifted to 
a new high level, by a scientific 
method of controlled ventilation 
which permits of keeping windows 
CLOSED. It is called Univent 
Ventilation. 

The Univent brings in fresh out- 
door air, purifies it, heats it to the 
correct temperature when heat is 
necessary, circulates it gently yet 
thoroughly throughout the entire 
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*Lincoln Junior High School, equipped with . . . 


NIVEN 


(resos \/ mann) 


VENTILATION 


Glass ~ make the difference 


room. All day an ideal atmospheric 
condition prevails. 

Not only school authorities, but 
architects, heating engineers and 
physicians endorse Univent as an 
important advance in ventilation. 
It is serving today in thousands of 
schoolrooms. 

Wewill gladly send you our book, 
‘‘Univent Ventilation.’’ It contains 
valuable information on the prob- 
lem of effective schoolroom venti- 
lation, and shows why only the 
Univent gives Univent Ventilation. 
Write for your copy today. 


“ “ “ 
*] incoln Junior High School, Canton, Obio 
Vernon-Redding and Associates of Mansfield, 
Ohio, Architects 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 





Sales and Service 
BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
BOSTON BUFFALO ERIE CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE,N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON,D.C. GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEB 
UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY 





MINNEAPOLIS 


BIRMINGHAM 





SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 

KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


WINNIPEG,MAN. 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER 
RETIRES 

The retirement of Dr. William E. Pulsifer from 
the presidency of D. C. Heath and Company em- 
phasizes a chapter in the field of the educational 
publishing business in which he has been a very 
prominent factor, and brings to an end insofar as 
active participation is concerned, a career which 
has had few, if any, equals in that business. 

He was one of the original members of D. C. 
Heath and Company, organized in 1886, and is the 
last survivor of four men, namely, Daniel C. Heath, 
William E. Pulsifer, Winfield S. Smyth, and 
Charles H. Ames, who constituted that organiza- 
tion. He was treasurer of the company and man- 
ager of the New York office which positions he re- 
tained until 1910, when upon the reorganization of 
the company he became its president. Thus, he has 
seen the House of Heath develop into one of the 
leading educational publishers of this country, with 
a list of books which has contributed very largely 
to educational progress and which has won the 
respect of the educational field. 

With the retirement of Dr. Pulsifer there passes 
one of the remaining few of the galaxy of pioneers 
in the educational publishing field who developed 





DR. WM. E. PULSIFER, 


Retiring President, D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


both an art and science in textbookmaking. The 
American schoolbook of today has no equal in the 
world and is a fitting compliment to the efforts of 
our unexcelled -teachers and schools. The educa- 
tional publisher must of necessity be a constant 
student of educational problems because he must 
anticipate the future needs of the schools in both 
the content of textbooks and the pedagogy of pres- 
entation. Then, too, there are the factors of em- 
bellishment which give both charm and assistance, 
as well as the typography and page, arrangement to 
accommodate the eye, the manufacturing specifica- 
tions to insure durability and minimum expense to 
the schools, all of which were the contributions of 
Dr. Pulsifer and his contemporaries. 

Not only is it a credit to a man to build up a 
successful and useful business, but it is likewise a 
commendable characteristic of such men when they 
gather about them men of ability who with careful 
training are prepared to carry on the policies which 
have succeeded, and thus perpetuate an institution 
which is eminently advantageous to the nation and 
to the world. This Dr. Pulsifer has done splendidly 
as is demonstrated by the fact that offices of D. C. 
Heath and Company are maintained in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas. 
and London. Its texts are generously used in all 
of our insular possessions and in every foreign 
nation. 

The new organization consists of the following 
directors and officers: Winfield S. Smyth, presi- 
dent; Frank F. Hummel, vice-president; Dudley R. 
Cowles, secretary; Dr. FE. C. Hills and Dr. Franklin 
W. Seott. Dr. Pulsifer is honorary chairman of the 
board of directors and as such will continue to give 
freely of his valuable counsel and advise. We be- 
speak for the new organization the continued suc- 
cess which it has in the past so well deserved. 


MR. WINFIELD S. SMYTH 

Mr. Winfield S. Smyth, who succeeds Mr. Pulsifer 
as president of D. C. Heath & Company, is ad- 
mirably fitted to take up the duties of that office. 
He was born in Cazenovia, New York, November 22, 
1872. His father, Winfield S. Smyth, Sr., was 
Chicago manager for Ginn & Company, joined the 
firm of D. C. Heath & Company in 1893, and became 
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vice-president when the business was incorporated 
in 1895. Mr. Smyth, Jr., has, therefore, been bred 
in the best traditions of the schoolbook publishing 
business. As a boy and young man he worked 
during vacations in the shipping, accounting, and 
correspondence departments, and can now truth- 
fully say that he has held every job possible in a 
publishing house (except that of stenographer). 

After attending Leland Stanford University and 
pursuing postgraduate courses at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Smyth took up his work with D. C. 
Heath & Company, first as an agent in Michigan 
and Ohio, and later as a special agent for modern 
languages. From 1905 to 1910 he was assistant 
manager of the Chicago office. In 1910, Mr. Smyth 
became a director of the corporation and treasurer 
and also took charge of the Boston office. In 1922, 
he was elected vice-president, and in June, 1927, 
became president. 

His unusual financial ability, his keen judgment 
in regard to publishing matters, and his wide 
knowledge of educators and educational movements, 
are appreciated, not only by those in the company, 
but by all his business associates. 

Mr. Smyth has an attractive home in Newton- 
ville, Mass., and will continue to make Boston his 
headquarters. He is interested in the civic and 
literary activities of his city, and among his clubs 
enjoys particularly the Brae Burn Country Club, 
where he has a reputation as a golfer. 

MR. CLIFTON SUCCEEDS MR. RIEGEL 

Mr. John L. Clifton, formerly professor of Eduea- 
tion at Ohio State University, has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruction of Ohio, 
to succeed Vernon M. Riegel, who has resigned. 
Mr. Clifton was connected with Ohio University 
for a number of years and was at one time assistant 
state commissioner of education. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING STANDARDS 
An Important Report of the American Institute 
of Architects 

The Committee on School-Building Standards of 
the Ameriean Institute of Architects submitted 
during the recent convention of the Institute at 
New York, an important report dealing with the 
standardization of buildings and other items of 
interest to boards of education. The committee in 
its statement, expressed the opinion that the stand- 
ardization of schoolhouse plans and planning should 
be undertaken with extreme caution. Research 
should be enthusiastically encouraged and studies 
of building costs from the scientific point of view 
should be warmly commended. In the opinion of 
the committee, openmindedness is of more value 
than opinions. 


The Comparison of Buildings 

The committee points out in its report the diffi- 
culty of comparing the cost and capacity of school 
buildings. It writes: 

“Any information for the guidance of future 
efforts cannot be regarded as useless. It is cer- 
tainly of great advantage to know the cost of a 
building, its cost per cubie foot, and its cost per 
pupil. But authorities have never been able to 
agree upon a sufficiently accurate definition of pupil 
capacity to make it reliable as an architectural 
norm. All ratios in which cost or pupil capacity 
are factors are affected by shifting economic con- 
ditions, local desires and interpretations, and con- 
sequently have but a limited value. 

“Even when the unit of measurement is static 
we should be slow to accept any set of rules or 
charts purporting to demonstrate the efficiency of 





WINFIELD S. SMYTH, 


New President, D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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a building. Certain authorities have gained public 
attention by recommending percentages of the total 
floor space that in their opinion should be allotted 
to walls, corridors, stairs, ventilating flues, ete. 
But this seems to be a too simple generalization, 
which in its application leads to bad and wasteful 
design. 

“The cause of architecture is but ill served when 
judged by the narrow standard of a quantitative 
analysis. At the same time it is evident that the 
uniformity of requirements in school-building pro- 
grams affords an opportunity for the comparison 
of results, and an examination of many examples 
of similar classification discloses a very significant 
average relation between the volume of the building 
and the extent of floor space used for instruction. 
As it is generally true that the skillful planner 
is sparing of cubic contents, it follows that any con- 
siderable augmentation of the ratio between the 
figures representing volume and use can only be 
justified by parallel merits in the scheme itself. 
Lacking any marked advantages over the usual 
plan, excessive cubage means a defective scheme, 
or insufficient study, or both. 





JOHN L. CLIFTON, 
State Commissioner of Education for Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio, 


“The merit of novelty cannot be claimed in be- 
half of this method of assaying the mechanistic 
value of a building, for it is known and practiced in 
every architectural office in the country. But for 
some reason this simple and easily understood rule 
is too often laid aside when school buildings are 
to be examined. 

“We, therefore, urge that chief reliance should 
be placed in methods which have been found reliable 
in the past. The only stable factors in the problem 
are the cub‘e content and the square feet of in- 
struction space, The term ‘instruction space’ cor- 
responds to net usable space in any building and 
applies to space where instruction is given. Under 
one heading are classrooms, study halls, labora- 
tories, ete. Under another heading are auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, ete. 

“The square feet of instruction space of these 
classifications, taken together and_ separately, 
divided into the volume of the entire building, indi- 
cates the physical value of the scheme.” / 


The School as a Criterion of Taste 

The Committee warns against the evil of ugly 
school buildings which may be economical as educa- 
tion factories but ugly. ~ 

“If a school is to be a utilitarian and artistic 
success, there must be in its designer’s mind a vivid 
realization of its meaning in the scheme of life. 
Within its walls there is an effort to impart to the 
student a desire for knowledge and an appreciation 
of the beautiful in art, literature, and morals. It 
is as important to our civilization as was the 
church to Europe of the twelfth century. Con- 
ceived in this spirit it becomes an actual, not an 
oratorical, temple of learning and should be the 
outstanding specimen of architecture in the com- 
munity.” 

The Size of School Buildings 

The main section of the report is devoted to the 
size of school buildings. Large buildings, in the 
opinion of the Committee, do not serve the best 
interests of education. 

“In every new project the number of pupils that 
should be seated in a typical classroom is always 
a subject of debate. Although it is primarily 4 
scholastic subject, the plan is nevertheless pro- 
foundly influenced by its disposition. But, however 
important the size of the classroom unit may be, 
it is evident that the size of the school itself in- 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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THE SAFEST FOR SCHOOLS 


Taylor 





sanitation. 
practical, 


Schools of modern design offer absolute pro- 
tection of health to the children—and Halsey 
Drinking 
you can install to provide positive drinking 


Fountains are the safest 
Not just ordinary fountains but 


sanitary, attractive, health-safe 


fountains with features found in no other! 


Write. 


.The Halsey W. Taylor Company, 
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Lips 
projector. 


(Concluded from Page 114) 
volves much more serious pedagogical and archi- 
tectural questions, and it is curious to note that 
the more comprehensive viewpoint receives but scant 
attention. 

“The size of the school concerns the architect. 
For if he is indifferent to the real objective of his 
client, he cannot expect to accomplish any worth- 
while result. 

“The tendency of the age in business enterprise 
is toward large concentration of capital, men, and 
machinery. The motive is to increase profits by 
lowering the cost of production. It is only natural 
for a board of education, composed in the main of 
businessmen, to pursue the trend of thought gener- 
ally accepted as sound in their community, and to 
draw a parallel between the successful conduct of 
a pecuniary enterprise and the business administra- 
tion of a school. It is on the way of becoming 
common practice to herd three to five thousand 
pupils under one roof and there are projects in the 
making of even greater magnitude. 

“The claim is made that mass education 
per capita expense. Teachers, however; are not cost 
accountants; they are only interested in their pro- 
fession. They protest that the modern drift toward 
jumbomania tends to nullify their efforts. The 
situation is not without humor. In the larger 
schools at least, it is clear that as its business 
organization approaches perfection there is a notice- 
able slump in the quality of the product. Surely 
there must be something wrong with such a system. 


lowers 


the statement that 
and effic‘ency in 


“Does not the answer lie in 
efficiency in the use of money 
education are separate ideals, and that in many 
cases, no effort has been made to reconcile them? 
It may be that when the huge school fails to achieve 
its purpose, it is not chiefly due to its size but 
because its proponents are more interested in the 
reduction of operating charges than in learning. 


“Difficulties in teaching and administration are 
so magnified by expansion that they become, at 
times, not merely greater handicaps but, in effect, 
new problems. 

“The committee notes the dismay of the prin- 
cipals and the faculties, overwhelmed by the con- 
stantly increasing number of their pupils. Many 
leaders among the teaching profession are of the 
opinion that the size of a senior or a junior high 
school should not exceed 1,500 pupils. Some 


absolute freedom 
from danger of infection. 


need never touch 





authorities say that if results only are to be con- 
sidered, the maximum should not exceed one thou- 
sand. 

“Without violating these ideals it is conceivable 
that many thousand pupils can successfully pursue 
their studies under one roof, but only when the 
main approach to the problem is from the cultural 
and not from the money viewpoint. 

“If there is a solution it must be sought in a new 
plan and not in the mere inflation of a scheme 
which may have served well enough other times and 
customs. 

“The Committee does not feel that it is in pos- 
session of sufficient data to enable it to express an 
authoritative opinion on a matter which impinges 
on such diverse human interests. The city plan, the 
distribution of population, the friction inherent in 
transportation, all ponderable factors, are not even 
alluded to. 





DR. EDWARD W. STITT, 


Late Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


Warren, O. 


Edw. Lee McLain High 
at left, Elementary on 
right, GREENFIELD, 
O., Wm. B. Ittner, Ar- 
chitect, St. Louis, Mo. 


-*HALSEY TAYLOR 
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The Committee is headed by John Irwin Bright 
of Philadelphia, and includes in its membership the 
a. architects: D. C. Allison, James 0. 
Betelle, J. J. Donovan, William H. Gompert, Sidney 
F. Heckert, J. C. Hopkins, Clare Hosmer, William 
B. Ittner, Ellis F. Lawrence, Joseph C. Llewellyn, 
William 0. Ludlow, W. G. Maleomson, W. R. Me- 
Cormack, and F. A. Naramore. 


DR. EDWARD W. STITT DIES 

Dr, Edward W. Stitt associate superintendent of 
schools in New York City since 1923, and a member 
following a heat stroke. He was 64 years old. 
of the city school system since 1884, died July 14, 

Dr. Stitt was born in New York City and re- 
ceived his education in the Thirteenth Ward School 
and in the College of the City of New York. Later 
he took graduate work and received the degree of 


Master of Science at City College, the degree of 
Ph.D. at New York University, and the honorary 


degree of LL.D. at Dickinson College. 

He became a teacher in the city schools in 1884 
and rose rapidlv to a principalship. Later he was 
made a district superintendent and then associate 
superintendent. He devoted much time to voca- 
tional work, to the school lunch system, and to the 
night-school system. He was prominent in various 


educational organizations of the city. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two sons. 
—Mr. EK. O. Evans of Evansville, Wis., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Monroe. 

—Supt. William F. Little of Rahway, N. J., has 
been reelected for his eleventh consecutive term. 

—It is announced that Mr. Elmer K. Sexton, 
senior assistant superintendent of schools at 
Newark, N. J., will be named acting superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed David B. Corson. The 
appointment is for a temporary period pending the 
appointment of a new superintendent. 

—-Supt. C. R. Cobb of Bessemer, Mich., has been 
given a new contract for two years. 

—Supt. A. R. Tiffany of Cresco, 
reelected for another year 

—Mr. L. R. Creutz has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Janesville, Wis. 

—Mr. Russell Tilt, building and supply commis- 
sioner for the schools of Alton, IIl., has presented 
his resignation. 

—Mr. John Laur has been appointed school at- 
tendance officer at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Iowa, has been 
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The Freehold High School, Freehold, 
N. J. (Alexander Merchant, Architect, 
New Brunswick, N. J.) is equipped 
with UNIVERSAL HEATING AND 
VENTILATING UNITS 
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xton, Write for illustrated 112-page book showing 

, at country-wide installations of Universal units. 
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SCHOOL VENTILATION LAWS 

Mr. Thomas J. Duffield, executive secretary of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation, writ- 
ing for the Commission in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
suggests principles to guide in the preparation of a 
model school ventilation law. School boards and 
other school authorities responsible for school- 
house ventilation will find the proposed basis of a 
law of considerable interest in that it is a radical 
departure from existing laws. Mr. Duffield will 
welcome criticisms and suggestions. His statement 
is as follows: 

In those states which have enacted legislation 
regulating the ventilation of school buildings, such 
laws, or the regulations adopted in conformity with 
them, generally reflect the best practices in this art 
at the time of their adoption. However, the scope 
of such laws and regulations has usually been 
limited either specifically in the original laws or 
regulations, or in their application, with the result 
that in the smaller school buildings in villages and 
rural districts, ventilation has been seriously 
neglected. 

The need for revision of much of the existing school 
ventilation legislation for the double purpose of 
bringing it up-to-date, and making it more gener- 
ally applicable, is a matter that has been voiced by 
engineers and architects as well as by educational 
and health authorities. In response to requests for 
suggestions as to the matter that should be in- 
cluded in such legislation, the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation, has formulated the follow- 
ing: 

Principles to be Included in a Model Ventilation 
Law General Provisions 

1. After the passage of this act (adoption of 
this regulation) no school building shall be con- 
structed, reconstructed, or enlarged until plans and 
specifications for such construction, reconstruction, 


operation. 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%x1%% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


quired. 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


movements. 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 


door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 

Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 

Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


‘The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


or enlargement have been approved (by the legally 
constituted authority) and a certificate of such ap- 
proval has been received by the local board of edu- 
cation, school trustees, or other body within whose 
jurisdiction the school is (or will be) located. 

All plans shall show and specifications shall fully 
describe the systems of heating and ventilation it 
is proposed to install. Such heating and ventilat- 
ing systems shall conform to the standards herein- 
after provided. 


Heating and Ventilation 

1. Every school building hereafter constructed, 
reconstructed, or enlarged shall be provided with a 
heating system of sufficient capacity to heat all 
parts of the building, when adequately ventilated 
during the coldest weather, according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 

a) Corridors, gymnasiums, and shops, 65 deg. F. 

b) Swimming pools, and adjacent dressing 
rooms, 75 deg. F. 

c) All other occupied rooms, 68 deg. F. 

Sources of direct radiation shall be so designed 
or protected as to prevent overheating of persons 
in seats adjacent thereto. 

2. All classrooms shall have at least 15 sq. ft. of 
floor space per pupil and (including cloakrooms) 
shall be provided with a system of ventilation capa- 
ble of avoiding unpleasant odors (such as are likely 
to accompany an increase of the carbon dioxide 
content of the air above 15 parts per 10,000), and, 
when the outside temperature is below 55 deg. F., 
of avoiding, without producing chilling drafts, an 
increase of room temperature above 68 deg. F. 

Such ventilation shall be accomplished (a) by 
mechanical means; or (b) by the window-gravity 
method (in rooms having 100 occupants or less), or 
(c) by any other method which will attain the re- 
sults specified above. 


Special provision (preferably by mechanical 
means) shall be made for the ventilation of audi- 
toriums, chemical laboratories, shops, cafeterias, 
and toilet rooms located in the buildings. 


3. Every schoolroom used for instruction, study, 
assembly, and physical recreation shall be provided 
with at least one thermometer of a grade that will 
give a reading accurate to within 1 deg. F. The 
thermometer should be so located as to give a 
representative reading of the temperature at the 
breathing plane of the pupils. 


WRITE 
FOR 
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4. An approved system of ventilation shall be 
maintained in operation whenever school is in ses- 
sion. 

It is proposed that the provisions of the law shall 
be administered by means of detailed regulations to 
be adopted by the legally constituted authorities. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—At Grand Rapids, Michigan, a most thorough 
inspection of mouth hygiene conditions among 
children has been completed. The inspection was 
conducted by Dr. C. C. Slemons of the health de- 
partment. The results were enlightening. Only 
872 out of 25,503 children were pronounced entirely 
satisfactory from a mouth hygienic standpoint. 
Almost one half of the children, 12,930, were 
classed as urgently in need of attention. The sur- 
vey showed 51,924 cavities in deciduous and tem- 
porary teeth and 12,191 abscessed deciduous teeth. 


—Teachers are healthy, at least when compared 
with workers in other occupations, according to the 
United States bureau of education. A recent report 
says: “A comparison of the average number of 
days’ absence for the school year of teachers, in- 
dustrial and civil-service workers, with the annual 
average of the latter groups reduced to two thirds 
so as to be put on an equal basis with the school 
year, shows 1.5 days for men teachers as compared 
with 3.39 for men workers in other occupations, 
and 3.49 days for women teachers as compared 
with 8.40 for women in the other industries.” 

—Sight-saving classes to the number of 265 are 
conducted in the United States to provide instruc- 
tion for children with seriously impaired vision. 

—Skin clinics for public-school children are con- 
ducted twice a week at Minneapolis, Minn. Free 
treatment is given children unable to pay for the 
service. Visits to the number of 1,933 were re- 
ported during the past year. In heart clinics, 
conducted once a week, 130 children were enrolled, 
and a number of follow-up visits were made. During 
the same period, 2,294 visits to the eye clinic were 
made by 995 children, for 817 of whom glasses were 
fitted. 


—A crippled children’s bureau has been organized 
in the New York State Department of Education. 
and a register will be kept of physically handi- 
capped children. In cases of necessity, on order of 
the children’s court, counties will be charged with 
the cost of the physical care and education of the 


(Concluded on Page 121) 
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ROSS fice! 
BOILERS 


Commonly acknowledged the supremely 

efficient and economical heating plant for 

school houses because of quick response to 
heating needs. 


A SOLID UNIT OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED OPEN 
HEARTH STEEL, MADE TO OUTLAST YOUR BUILDING. 


HEN school opens this Fall the health of teach- 

ers and scholars and the whole moral of the 

school depend on your heating plant. You will 
render your community and the children under your 
care a vital service by insisting on the proper heating 
plant for your new or renovated building. 


The Ross Steel Boiler with the smokeless firebox, long 
combustion chamber, exceptional Crown Sheet area, 
plus extended hot gas travel and rapid circulation ex- 
tracts the utmost of heat units from any fuel. The 
patented Convex full length, self-cleaning Crown Sheet 
banishes the usual accumulation of silt over the hottest 
part of the furnace and the consequent loss of heat. 


The Ross Steel Boiler is especially adapted for burning 
oil and the cheaper grades of coal. 


Write for Catalog and inform your- 
self on the advantages of this boiler. 
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A new 
Book- 


We have just issued a new book 
which should be in the hands of 
every architect, engineer and 
school board official interested in 
economical, and silent ventilating 
and heating. 


It provides a clear, easily anal- 
ized discussion of the features of 
Duplex and Turbo Conoidal Mul- 
tiblade ventilating fans, and ex- 
plains why these fans are the only 
ones which combine the advan- 
tages of both the radial blade and 
curved blade types, without the 
disadvantages of either. 


A request on your letterhead 
will bring this catalog No. 422 by 


return mail. 


Write for it Today! 
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7 Utility and ‘Design 
Beauty of design and finish is a characteristic of 
‘MONCH Plumbing Fixtures. Yet, utility and dura- 


sacrificed in its attainment. 


Every Och) Fixture is designed to meet the re- 
quirements for which it is recommended in school 
service. Beauty, utility, and durability are embodied 
in every detail of construction. 


The best proof of the success of ‘NONC( Fixtures 
in schools, is indicated by their use for over 45 years. 


Let us furnish you with further particulars con- 
cerning ‘\YQn¢(y Plumbing Fixtures for your schoois. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


concealed 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


with vitreous china bubbler, concealed pressure 
regulator, china index push-button faucet, °-inch 


supply pipe, loose key stop-cock, outlet strainer, 


and 114-inch plain “P” trap. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Davenport, lowa 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Dallas, Tex. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 








(Concluded from Page 118) 
children. On approval of the state commissioner 
of health, half of the expense incurred will be reim- 
hursed by the state. 

—In order that pupils suffering from defective 
hearing may be detected and provision made for 
their educational needs, the New York City board 
of superintendents has asked the board of educa- 
tion to include in the budget an appropriation of 
$2,500 to provide for the employment of an aurist 
in the school for the deaf. 

—KErie, Pa. An antidiphtheria campaign was con- 
ducted in the schools during the early spring. The 
campaign was especially successful in view of the 
fact that there were practically five thousand con- 
sents. The antitoxin was administered to 2,972 
children in the public schools, and to 1,824 in the 
parochial schools, making a total of 4,706. Full 
credit for the success of the campaign was given to 
the school medical inspection department as a re- 
sult of the department’s publicity work. 

Correction of defects of eyes, ears, nose, and 
teeth of school children is reported by a number of 
districts in Virginia as the result of community 


efforts to arouse greater general interest in the 
physical well-being of children in the schools. 


Many districts report 100 per cent correction of 
dental defects, and at least‘ one junior high school 
has demanded a certificate of sound or repaired 
teeth as a requisite to graduation. 

Dr. J. S. Orleans of the educational measure- 
ments bureau of the New York State Education 
Department, as a result of a recent survey, finds 
that New York City is the first city in the state in 
providing educational facilities for crippled chil- 
dren. The survey reveals that New York City 
the only city in the state which provides vocational 
training for homebound crippled children and the 
only one in which attention is given to crippled 
children in high schools. 

The survey also shows that New York City is one 
of four cities in which special classes for handi- 
capped children are graded; one of four cities in 
which transportation is provided for physically 
handicapped children; and one of the few cities 
providing medical, nursing, and convalescent care 
for its handicapped children. 

HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Student activities in the 38 high schools of 
New York City have been operated on a sound 
financial basis, “according to the semiannual report 


1s 





for January, 1927, issued by Mr. Frank A. Rex- 
ford, director of civics in high schools. The report 
shows that 33 of the schools financed all their 
activities and closed the term with a net profit 
aggregating $57,864. Five of the schools reported 
losses amounting to $3,879. 

All of the schools, it was shown, closed the term 
with substantial balances in their treasuries, the 
total capital amounting to $582,888. The Erasmus 
Hall High School of Brooklyn, with a capital of 
$69,647, had the most flourishing organization in 
the city. The Erasmus High School made a net 
profit of $6,117 on its activities during the term, 
while the Manhattan Trade School for Girls made 
$10,066 through its operations, increasing its capi- 
tal to $65,771. 

The 38 high schools through their organizations, 
had cash receipts amounting to $735,330 and dis- 
a $674,401. Other revenue amounted to 

236,727, while the expenses amounted to $182,743. 

New York, N.Y. The 38 high schools of the 
city will begin the fall term in September with a 
record-breaking enrollment of 145,910 students, ac- 
cording to estimates of the high-school principals 
made public by Associate Supt. Harold G. Camp- 
bell. This enrollment exceeds by over 6,000 the 
previous record, which was made during the term 
just ended. 


The inereases are attributed to the record num- 


ber of new admissions to the high schools in Sep- 
tember, which are expected to total 28,874, and 


which will exceed by over 2,000 the former record 
entering class of 26,901 students last February. 
There will enter 18,286 grades from the elementary 
schools, 8,408 from the junior high schools, 889 
from the parochial schools, and 1,291 from other 
schools. 
COOPERATIVE PURCHASING OF SUPPLIES 

Mr. Robert L. Bird, county superintendent of 
schools, San Luis Obispo, California, in the June 
number of the Sierra Educational News, discusses 
the cooperative purchasing of school supplies. 
Some years ago the San Luis Obispo county boards 
attempted to form some sort of organization for 
cooperative purchasing of the ordinary supplies. 
This was done with some degree of success for one 
year, but was discontinued because it was impos- 
sible to find anyone who would be responsible for 
carrying out the necessary details. 

Some of the clerks of the school boards had sug- 
gested to Mr. Bird that another attempt be made 


at county purchasing. It was recognized that some 
effort should be made to protect the small schools 
against the overambitious agent. The matter was 
taken up with the county purchasing agent. Dur- 
ing the year 1922-23 twenty- five schools accepted 
the plan. 

During the year 1921-22, some of the prices paid 
for common articles were: Pens, per gross, $1.50; 
ink, per quart, $1.50; paste, per pint, $1; drawing 
paper, $3.25; legal cap, $5.40; blotters, per gross, 
$1; cut news, per pound, 19 cents. 

During the following year, with 25 schools rep- 
resented, these prices were practically cut in two. 
Prices _paid for the - articles were as follows: 


Pens, 75 cents; ink, $1; paste, 65 cents; drawing 
paper, 90 cents; how cap, $2.16; blotters, 35 
cents; cut news, 5 cents. 

The plan proved a success from the first. In 


time all the schools of the county adopted it. Last 
year the prices for the same articles were as fol- 


lows: Pens, 50 cents; ink, 60 cents; paste, 45 
cents; drawing paper, 63 cents; legal cap, $1.40; 


blotters, 27 cents; cut news, 4% cents. 
the prices are about the same. During the year 
1922-23 and subsequently, the prices were quoted 
delivered to San Luis Obispo or destination. The 
saving on freight alone is quite an item. The esti- 
mated saving to the schools on supplies purchased 
through the county purchasing agent is $5,000 per 
year. Visiting sales agents have been practically 
eliminated and time is saved to the teacher and 
school board. 


This year 


All orders for supplies are accumulated and the 
entire shipment is sent to San Luis Obispo. Goods 
are inspected and checked there and orders are 
made up for the individual schools, to be taken by 
the individual who comes in from the district and 


is willing to take the package to the school. The 
system of rural supervision has aided also in 


getting the packages to the schools. Now schools 
get what they want and do not need to take more 
than is necessary. The office is in position to in- 
spect the articles and make them right if there is 
a mistake in the shipment. 

The only regret in carrying out the cooperative 
plan is that local dealers, doing a legitimate busi- 
ness, were practically eliminated from participating 
in the supply business. Practically all the dealers 
throughout the county have stated that the plan 
should be continued. 


BUY YOUR PARTITIONS WITH 
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SANITATION BUILT IN 


There is a tremendous difference in partition design 
and construction. For example, note in above illus- 


tration of Mills Metal Toilet 


Partitions, how leg fits 


over rather than into the shoe. This eliminates crev- 
ices, lodging places for dirt, and not a single opening 
to admit water or hold moisture. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


MILLS 


New York Office 
7 West 42nd St.—Phone Longacre 10263 


METAL 
Chicago Office 
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New Booklet 


Making Money With 
Mills Metal 


1216 First National Bldg.—Phone Dearborn 6100 


Detroit Office 


2231 Park Ave.—Phone Randolph 3000 
Representatives in all principal cities 


Just issued which de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
many advantages of all 


Mills Metal partitions. 
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JOHN KENNEDY OF BATAVIA PASSES 

John Kennedy, a pioneer educator of New 
York state, died at his home in Greeley, Iowa, on 
June 25. Mr. Kennedy early migrated from Iowa 
to New York state, where he became one of the 
first conductors of teachers’ institutes for the state 
education department. He originated the Batavia 
system of individual instruction and became a 
strong advocate of simplified spelling. Mr. Kennedy 
was for 23 years superintendent of schools at 
Batavia, New York, but resigned to devote his time 
to spelling reform. He was the author of a number 
of textbooks on school methods. 

The Batavia system as worked out by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, had for its purpose the improvement of in- 
struction in the public schools. In Batavia it was 
put into practice in both the elementary and high 
schools. The essential feature of the plan was 
hased on the belief that too much time had been 
given to recitation work; that both the brighter 
and poorer children were being sacrificed to the 
class system, and that the strain on teachers had 
been too great. In the working out of the plan, 
only one class was allowed to a room, unless there 
were more than fifty children, in which case there 
were two teachers and two classes, each teacher 
giving half of her time each day to helping pupils 
in their studies. Advantages claimed for the plan 
were that the pupils became more independent 
workers and made better individual progress. The 
plan was later adopted by a number of cities in 
other parts of the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Texas. The following have been reelected su- 
perintendents: L. J. Berry, San Marcos; J. J. 
Bates, La Pryor; E. W. Keyes, Gonzales; Irving 
L. Jackson, Merkel; J. W. Bright, Troup; O. C. 
Southall, Sagerton. The following are newly 


elected superintendents: Thomas H. Tuttle, Port 
Neches; T. H. Leslie, Shiner; Sid Hardin, Mission; 
S. G. Boynton, Hutto; W. H. Korges, Elgin; E. A. 
Sigler, Plano; S. M. Melton, Cuero; J. D. Howell, 
Honey Grove; J. Hall Shepard, La Porte; X. Car- 
son, Quitmah; Don H. Cude, Millet; Wm. Yowell, 
Comanche; Lem Stone, Channing; S. P. Coun, 
Rockdale; A. D. Starling, Bomarton; Miss Eliza- 
beth, Coulter, Stiles. 

—Dr. Augustus 8. Downing, deputy commissioner 
of education of New York state, has announced his 
retirement on September 1, at which time he wil) 
have completed more than half a century of dis- 
tinguished service in the field of education. 

Dr. Downing went to the state education depart- 
ment in 1904, after resigning his position as prin- 
cipal of the training school for teachers. He served 
first as third-assistant commissioner in charge of 
elementary education and in 1908 was appointed 





HON. VERNON M. RIEGEL, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Riegel has announced his resignation as State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


assistant commissioner for higher education and 
director of professional education. In 1926 he was 
appointed deputy commissioner of education. 

Dr. Downing during his term of office was re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the university 
scholarship law, which commits the state to the 
support of higher education, as well as of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

—-Mr. Roscoe Suiter has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Proctorville, Ohio. 

—Mr. Orin Davis of Coalton, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Jackson county 
to succeed Lloyd Wharton. 

—Mr. R. R. Miller of Danville, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Plymouth, to 
succeed IF. H. Berry. 

—Mr. E. K. Wilcox, formerly principal of the 
South Kensington, R. 1|., high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the next year. 

—Mr. EK. 8. Kerr of Martins Ferry, Ohio, has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
Canton, 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. ; 

—A farewell banquet was tendered to Mr, F. H. 
Bair by the residents of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
in which the community paid tribute to the retir- 
ing superintendent. Mr. Bair goes to Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, where he will assume the superin- 
tendency in September. 

—Mr. W. L. Ely of New Madison, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Gratis, to suc- 
ceed S. S. West. 

—Mr. John A. McDowell of Ashland, Ohio, will 
retire September 1 after completing nineteen years 
as superintendent of schools. Mr. McDowell in 
September will have completed 57 years of service 
as a schoolman. 

—Supt. J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana, Calif., has 
been given an increase of $700 in salary. 

—Mr. E. D. Merriman of Anacortes, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Buckley. 


—Mr. L. R. Creutz of Monroe, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Janesville. 


—Mr. E. E. Crawford, principal of the high 
school at Napa, Calif., has been reelected to that 
position and has been given the duties of superin- 
tendent of the school district, of which Napa is the 
center. 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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The Economical Way of Heating 
and Ventilating School Houses 


HE Heatovent system of ventilation provides the utmost economy 
when the factors of first cost, maintenance cost and operation cost 
are considered in relation to efficiency of results. 


Simple units with no duct system mean low first cost. 


Indestructible copper coils, and louvres, 
bronze bearings for moving parts, sim- 
ple adjustments, ready accessibility for 
cleaning and highest grade furniture 
steel cabinet insure the minimum main- 
tenance cost. 













Operation of units only in rooms used, 
full thermal efficiency, provision for re- 
circulation of air for quick warming of 
room before occupancy, reduce operat- 
ing costs to the lowest practicable point. 





Healoven 


The Heatovent is low enough to 
fit under the window sill. It is 
only 13” in depth which means 
very little aisle obstruction and, 
if desired, can be recessed 6” 
leaving only 8” projection. 


i : . . 
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Heatovent engineers are 
at your disposal to help 


; ; you work out the best 
at MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOL type of installation for 
I. B. Baylis, Architect, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. J. E. Curley, Heating Contractor, Sea Cliff, L. I., N. Y. any given condition. 
as 
H. 
do, 5 ‘ 
ir- Our new catalog is now ready. Write for your copy now. 
A Branch l 
io, ny of our Branches can supply you. 
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uc- 


a BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


in 


ice COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1as BRANCH OFFICES: 
254 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1as 2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: 321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. 1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Fals Building, Seattle, Washington. 
301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 307 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
en 401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


403 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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Portable—but decidedly not temporary 


The American Portable School is “portable” only in that it may be taken 





A wire will bring you an American Portable in 
time to relieve the congestion of fall enroll- 
ments. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7331 Coles Ave. 
Chicago. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. M. BLOOD 
Rock Island, III. 
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—Mr. A. E. Boyd of Whitesboro, Tex., has been 
reelected to serve a seventh term as superintendent 
of schools. 

—Mr. J. H. Bradley of Lindsay, Calif., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Modesto. 

The school board of Memphis, Tenn., recently 
failed to elect Dr. A. P. Finley as assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

The degree of doctor of education was conferred 
upon Supt. E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia, at the 
commencement exercises of Brown University. 

— James Sullivan, assistant commiss’oner of edu- 
cation of New York state, was given the degree of 
doctor of laws at the commencement exercises of 
Syracuse University. 

Supt. P. H. Smith of Bayonne, N.J., has been 
reappointed for a five-year term, at an annual sal- 
ary of $11,000. 

—Mr. Robert B. Lee of Bell Plaine, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rawlins, 
Wyo., to succeed G. C. Bruton. 

K. D. Bloom of Kemmerer, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pocatello. 

—A. A. Slade of Casper, Wyo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Laramie. 

—The board of education at Wheeling, W. Va., 
failed to reelect Dr. C. E, Githens as school super- 
intendent. 

-Mr. G. W. Greene of Buckley, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Anacortes. 

—The Oregon State Board of Education has 
elected the members of the new states textbook com- 
mission. The members of the commission are: Mr. 
J. A. Churchill of Ashland; Mr. G. W. Hug of 
Salem; Mr. A. C. Hampton of Astoria; Mr. R. R. 
Turner of Dallas, and Mr. Austin Landreth of Pen- 
dleton. Mr. Hug and Mr. Hampton were the only 
members of the commission to receive appointment. 
Mr. Turner was at one time a member, but resigned. 

—Supt. Earl C. Van Dusen of Little Falls, Minn., 
has been reelected for the ensuing year, at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. Herbert I. Mathewson, for many years su- 
perintendent of schools at Milford, Conn., died May 
16 at his home. Mr. Mathewson was a graduate of 
the Norwich Free Academy and of the New Britain 
State Normal School. Mr. Mathewson went to 
Milford in 1883 as principal of the school. Later 
he became superintendent of schools. He was a 
member of the Connecticut - Teachers’ Association 
and served as its president in 1914. 


THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


SALES INCORPORATED 
Easton, Pa. 
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down in sections and moved to another place. 
tion does not imply a temporary building. When the building is com- 
pletely erected, it is as staunch and sturdy as any “permanent” building. 
It will stand the rigors of time and weather as well as a building costing 


four times as much. 


School authorities have come to recognize American Portable Schools as 

pleasant alternatives of the expensive building. Teachers and pupils are 

well content with the light, warm and sound-proof qualities they afford. 
American Portable Schools are offered in the parapet wall and gable roof types and 


Well insulated. 
Gymnasiums and Bleachers complete the line. 


in one to.six room units. 
air without draft. Flat ceilings. 


This sectional construc- 


Austral windows for ample light and 





AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 


601-611 Alaska Street 


Represented by 


415 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


Painesville, O. 


—Supt. P. C. Stetson of Dayton, Ohio, has been 
reappointed for a three-year term, beginning with 
September 1. Supt. Stetson, who came to Dayton 
in 1921, will have completed nine years’ service with 
the completion of his term. 

—Dr. Fred 8. Shepperd, superintendent of schools 
of Passaic, N.J., has been elected president of the 
New Jersey Council of Education. 

—Dr. Howard Pillsbury, deputy superintendent 
of schools at Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Pelham, at a salary of 
$10,500. 

Mr. C. Carl Alverson, principal of the Central 
High School at Syracuse, New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Alverson will assume his new duties September 1. 

—Mr. H. N. Swanson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Annandale, Minn., to succeed 





DR. JOHN H. BEVERIDGE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. Beveridge has been reelected by unanimous vote of 
the board of education. In its resolution the board ex- 
pressed “sincere appreciation of- his splendid accomplish- 
ment, the assurance of our confidence in his leadership, and 
our faith in his ability as an educator and administrator.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Cc. F. WEBER 
601-609 Mission Street, Cor. 2nd 
San Francisco, Calif. 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
T. R. WOODBURN CO 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ww. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


A. H. Granger, who has gone to Wells. 


—Mr. C. A. Hudson, formerly principal of the 
high school at Fremont, Ohio, has been elected 


superintendent of schools. 

—Supt. Carl Rohde, Jr., of Paxton, Nebr., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Robert Wheeler of Taloga, Okla., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. O. V. Rose of Prairie Valley, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bredon. 

—Supt. I. J. Bright of Leavenworth, Kans., has 
heen appointed chairman of a special committee to 
cooperate with the Kansas Schoolbook Commission 
in the approval of reference books, classies, and sup- 
plementary reading in the schools. 

-—Supt. F. H. Close of Wadsworth, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a four-year term. 

—Supt. John F. Glandon of Jackson, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a term of three years. 

—State Supt. Vernon Riegel of Ohio has an- 
nounced that he will resign from the office of chief 
school administrator of the state. A group of forty 
schoolmen of the state recently called upon the 
governor and urged that he secure the highest type 
of schoolman to succeed Mr. Riegel, a man who is 
fully qualified to deal with all the problems of the 
directorate and qualified along various lines of edu- 
cational work. 

Mr. W. C. Griggs of Bessemer, Ala., who was 
recently elected superintendent of schools at. Mobile, 
succeeds the late Mr. 8. S. Murphy. 

Mr. Griggs is a native of Alabama, a graduate 
of Howard College, and has completed graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Griggs began his teaching career in the 
small-town school systems of Alabama. He became 
principal of an elementary school in Birmingham 
where he remained for five years. He was superin- 
tendent of schools at Gadsden for two years, and 
from Gadsden he went to Danville, Va. From Dan- 
ville he went to Bessemer. 

Mr. Griggs was a member of the committee which 
directed the changes in the Alabama constitution 
permitting taxation for public schools, and he acted 
as chairman of the committee which was respon- 
sible for the passage of the Alabama school code. 
He was secretary of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation from 1904 to 1916 and was a member of 
its executive committee for tive years. ln 1920 he 
was made president of the Alabama Association. 
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“Clarke Magic” 


can still make this change! 


In less than four minutes, old desk tops can be made smooth 
as new. In 24 seconds, a square foot of ink-stained floor can 
be made gleaming clean. Act now—to have your school 
fresh and ready to welcome the returning pupils —in less 
than one month the magic change can be completed. 





N° longer do leading schools permit 
their students to start with the © 
handicap of scratched and marred desks. 
No more is it necessary to pay for costly, 
slow hours of hand sanding—and mussy 
varnish removal. 


Zip! In less than four minutes — desks 
are made new! Whizzing sand paper cuts 
away the old varnish. Vacuum suction 
picks up the dust. The powerful, fast- 
cutting Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
goes after old desks and dirty, stained 
floors—makes them look like they did 
the day your school was first completed. Beneath the 
touch of this remarkable machine, gouges, scratches, 
knife scars swiftly disappear like erasing chalk marks 
from a blackboard. 


Any workman can easily use the Clarke. It connects 
to any electric socket. Weighs only 22 pounds — 
works anywhere. Easily finishes 120 to 200 desk tops 
in a day. Cleans and resurfaces 800 to 1600 square 
feet of floor in 8 hours. 


Hundreds of schools, colleges, universities are already 
using the Clarke. They know that it saves them 
money on maintenance work. They know the advan- 
tages of keeping desks smooth and clean. 


Extra Value—at no extra cost 
Many schools make their Clarke Vacuum Sanders do 
double duty. They use them for maintenance work— 
they use them in manual training instruction. 

Think of giving the boys in your manual training 
classes the thrill of using a real industrial tool —a 
machine found in the shops of General Motors—The 
Pullman Company—Steinway Piano—Western Elec- 
tric — Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.— Ford Motor 





Company—Morgan Sash & Door Co.— 
Armstrong Cork & Insulating Company 
—Western Union—lIllinois Central Rail- 
road—and hundreds of others! 


For Shop Work— 
For Bench Work— 


For Floor Work 


Everyone from boat builders to piano 
manufacturers is using- this remarkable 
machine which your boys can use to 
make their training more valuable—more 
interesting — more practical. The Clarke Vacuum 
Portable Sander puts a satin smooth finish on the 
finest cabinet work—or it bites out a 14-inch planing 
cut in one time across a rough plank. 


Before your school starts another year—get all the 
facts. There is no obligation at all—send the coupon 
now 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. G-8 — 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


———— A 


the facts about the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander—showing 
what it can do to save money and improve scholarship in our 
school. 


Oo For maintenance [] For manual training (] For both 


Dept. G-8, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III.) 








| 
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(Mail to—Clarke Sanding Machine Company, } 
| 
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INDEKINDERCHAIR 


Indestructo Kindergarten Chair 
Of the same sturdy construction. 
Made in 11, 12, and 14 inch heights. 





Per doz., weight 110 Ibs.—price...... $20.00 
COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR, 
WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA slightly lighter than our No. 420 line but 


yet stronger than as made of wodd. 
7 





INDESTRUCTETTE CHAIR for Teachers, 
Visitors, Cafeterias, or assembly halls. Not 
quite so strong, or as heavy, as the Inde- 
structo above but stronger than chairs made 


of wood. Each, $2.85. 
Indestructo Teachers’ Desks with 2 drawers @ $13.00; with 4 drawers @ $17.00; 


with 5 drawers @ $19.50. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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More than 30,000 Indestructo Desks and Chairs 
sold during the 30 days June 15-July 15. Most of 
these orders were from former customers, among 
which are the following: 

Jacksonville, Florida 2,863 

Detroit, Michigan 2,465 

Beaumont, Texas 1,477 

Knoxville, Tenn. 1,282 

Memphis, Tenn. 700 

Phoenix, Ariz. 900 

Tuscon, Arizona 1,200 
Each of the above has in use from 1,000 to 24,000. 
Orders for lesser quantities received from more 
than a score of other cities. 


NEW LEVELING DEVICE 
which is now installed 
without extra charge 
See Price List below 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top Leveling 
Device. 


Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Send for cata- 
logue and list of over two thousand users. 


The 24 points of a perfect desk as decided by are all possessed by the Columbia. (See July, 1924, 
Prof. C. A. Anderson of Stanford University and issue of American School Board Journal. A re 
his Committee of over a score of leading educators print will be sent on request.) 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 

Seat of proper height. | . Curved front feet give same strength 
All corners rounded. | and effect as separate support. 
Seat saddled to fit body. . Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
Seat of proper width. 5. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 
Seat tilted higher at front. . Arm rest extended backward. 
Back tipped backward slightly. . Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
Back curved to fit body b Durability— Indestructible steel. 

: ; =a Finish, dull, lasting quality. 
Back adjustable in height. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable. 
Back of solid quartered oak. Box or sliding drawer. 
Seat extends slightly under top. May be used on either side. 
Desk height adjustable to child. 22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
Desk slant adjustable. 23. Pencil groove on top. 
11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 24. Top leveling device. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CONAN WH 
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OVERBROOK HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


The acids, alkalis, and chemicals used in this fine school’s laboratories are carried off 


in Duriron acid-proof drain pipe. This assures two things: 


1. No damage to structure due to leaks. 
2. No future expense for replacements. 


In short, a Duriron installation eliminates maintenance and provides insurance — 


economy and safety. 


me DURIRON 


Duriron is produced on 





THE PROGRESS OF THE DELAWARE 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE DELAWARE 
SCHOOL AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION 

—Mr. Joseph H. Odell, director of the Service 

Citizens of Delaware, in his annual report of May 
6. 1927, gives a report of the progress in school- 
building activities under the direction of the organ- 
ization. Before attempting anything constructive 
in the way of building, the Service Citizens’ organ- 
ization has made it a practice of calling into its 
councils men and women of training and experience 
to aid in forming conclusions and formulating 
action. As a result, surveys were made of rural 
schools and a book of standards and plans of school 
buildings was compiled in 1925 by Columbia Uni- 
versity experts for the use of school authorities of 
the state. 


A study of the fiscal situation in Delaware has _ 


been made, comprising the income, taxes, expendi- 
tures, and indebtedness, in which there is an ac- 
count of the total liabilities of the state and all 
of its governmental units. This report will shortly 
be issued in printed form as part of a series of 
studies in state taxation. 

The report shows that ten schools for white 
pupils have been built entirely from the P. 8. 
du Pont Fund, comprising 65 classrooms, with a 
pupil capacity of 2,820. The largest of these was 
the Thomas Bayard School in Wilmington, with a 
ere of 1,500, which was erected at a 
cost of $543,195. 

In addition to these, seven schools were built 
partly by the du Pont fund and partly by local 
districts, comprising 78 classrooms, with a pupil- 
capacity of 2,470. The largest of these was a 
twenty-classroom building at Newark, having a 
pupil-capacity of 600. Of the total cost of the 
building, the D.S. A.A. assumed an expense of 
$139,002 and the local district assumed its share 
‘of $160,000. 

The du Pont fund furnished the architectural and 
engineering costs for four schools, comprising 87 
classrooms, with a pupil-capacity of 3,440. The 
largest of these was the Bancroft School, at Wil- 
mington, which had a pupil-capacity of 1,600 and 
was erected at a cost of $34,881 to the D.S. A. A. 
and $645,600 to the city of Wilmington. The Gray 
School, also in Wilmington, had a pupil-capacity of 
1,120 and was erected at a cost of $32,342 to the 
D.S. A. A. and $458,000 to the city of Wilmington. 

A total of ten sites for white schools were pur- 


COMPANY 


DAYTON -OHIO 
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Irwin T. Catherine, Architect 










chased and turned over to the Delaware State 
Board of Education. In a number of cases the 
Service Citizens’ organization supplied the local 
school boards with architects’ services and met obli- 
gations by counties and districts for which no funds 
were available. The total expenditures for this 
form of assistance amounted to $1,899,692. 

Mr. P. S. du Pont, who has since November, 
1925, filled the office of state school tax commis- 
sioner, has reported that there is a surplus of 
approximately $2,000,000 in the school treasury 
for 1927. This amount was made available by the 
legislature for the beginning of a school-building 
program, $1,200,000 to be allotted to the state at 
large, and $800,000 to the city of Wilmington. 

Commenting upon other activities in promoting 
education in general within the state, the report 
states that an appropriation of $32,200 was 
provided for two years’ support of vocational edu- 
cation in the schools. In some cases, deficits in 
certain school districts were made up by an appro- 
priation of $60,442. The state board of education 
was given assistance in the amount of $143,878 for 
procuring guidance and office help in redrafting the 
state school law for the legislature. 

An important feature of the work was the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Education which has car- 
ried on a yearly attendance campaign and an in- 
vestigation of attendance by the pupil-enrollment 
campaign; supervised the work of the visiting 
teachers; assisted in making school budgets; gath- 
ered and tabulated school statistics; cooperated 
with state and local boards of education in a 
helpful way, and acted in an advisory capac:ty in 
educational matters. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—The citizens of Brewer, Maine, have asked the 
resignation of the local school board. The trouble 
arose over the dismissal of Principal Walter B. 
Sullivan of the high school, who had served in that 
capacity for fourteen years. The school-board mem- 
bers are elected by the city council and that body 
has been asked to oust the members and elect a 
new board. 

—A school board which employs a teacher who is 
the son of a half brother of the wife of a member 
of the board is guilty of violating the Oklahoma 
anti-nepotism law, according to Attorney-General 
Edward Dabney. The latter holds that the statutes 
are counter to the employment of those related 
within the third degree. 


—The school board of Oklahoma City has won 
its $9,820 refund suit, as a result of a decision 
of the Oklahoma district court, which held that the 
common-school fund should receive credit for in- 
terest obtained from banks on money derived from 
bond issues. As a result of the decision, an order 
was issued directing the county treasurer to refund 
$9,820 to the school fund. 

—A summer school was conducted at Joliet, Ill. 
from June 13 to and including July 21, for the 
benefit of pupils who have become backward 
through illness, enforced. absence from school, or 
inability to complete the work of their grade. The 
summer school was conducted on an expense basis, 
a tuition fee of $1.50 being required of each pupil 
in attendance. 

—The school board at Schenectady, N.Y., con- 
ducted a summer school from July 7 to and in- 
cluding August 23. A minimum of thirty days’ 
attendance was required and no student was ad- 
mitted to the examinations unless he or she had 
attended for that length of time. 


Corinth, Miss. Mr. Thomas Young, 
of the school board, recently resigned, 
years of service. As Mr. 
graduated this year, 
bership. 


secretary 
after eight 
Young’s daughter was 
he became ineligible for mem- 


—lLynn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
rule providing that corporal punishment may be 
limited to three blows on the hand, given in the 
presence of a witness, and with the permission of 
the principal. The rule was adopted as a com- 
promise after the mayor had withdrawn an order 
for the elimination of corporal punishment. 


—Reinstatement in the Toms River, N. J., school 
hy the Dover Township board of education of thirty 
negro children, tuition pupils from Berkeley town- 
ship, has been ordered recently by Commissioner 
of Education John H. Logan of Trenton. 

In disposing of an appeal from the segregation 
by parents and guardians of eighteen of the chil- 
dren, the commissioner held that the board of edu- 
cation had failed to substantiate its contention that 
the children were segregated because they were 
subnormal and a menace to the discipline of the 
school. It was pointed out that ultimately the 
placing of the children in such a school would be 
determined upon a color basis, as is evident from 
the fact that not only the appellants but other 
negro pupils were sent there, and that no white 


children were ever placed among them. 
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Kewaunees Famous 


Black Acid-Proot Tops 
for School 
Laboratory Desks 


We manufacture Laboratory Desk Tops of all kinds for all purposes—wood, volcanic lava, 
and stone—each the best for certain purposes. 


For most School Laboratories, the best Top made is Kewaunee’s Famous Birch Top with 
its Black Acid-Resisting Finish. 


Throughout a generation Kewaunee Tops have become famous for service. These tops 
are manufactured of carefully selected Birch, air-dried for two years, then kiln-dried and prop- 
erly tempered. When finished with the successful Kewaunee carbonized black acid-resisting 
surface, the Kewaunee Desk affords a top that is supreme in “life” and “service” for every 
Laboratory purpose. 














Over 100,000 in Use 


These Tops—over 100,000 of them—are used in by far the greater number of the better 


Laboratories of the U. S.—in the most important educational institutions of the country— 
ranging from the greatest universities to the village high school. 


Our Engineering Department 
At Your Service 


Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, blue print floor plans for 
any building or buildings you desire to equip with Laboratory Furniture, showing the loca- 
tion of each piece of equipment with floor connections, locating pipe for drainage and the 
supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, compressed air, steam, distilled water, electricity, 
etc. 





Free—the Kewaunee Book 


The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illustrating our entire line, some of the desks in 
natural colors. It will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who replies, giving his 
position and using the stationery of the institution. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 





Mig. Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


n- 

_— C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

- 101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 

. CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
= 25 E. JACKSON BLVD. nesTasuTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
ht Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver Lincoln, Nebr. 
Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. 
as New Orleans Phoenix Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso 
m- Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 
















2 Will You Be in Wisconsin This Summer? : : oo 
the If so, touring on business or for pleasure, you are most cordially invited to call at Kewaunee This Top is 4 feet wide and 24 feet long. Kewaunee builds Tops in 
of 7 ee 7 ss os tae ae aed to the main routes to Gr B f Congo 6f 4 Sess to 60 Sees Se ene pises. Fer Chase Suge wo Ges tus 
Ce cee oe een Bay and to three inch clear birch strips which have been thoroughly cured and 
pm- northern Wisconsin resorts. dried. The strips are matched with a “V” joint and glued solidly 
ler You will be welcome. together under enormous pressure, then dressed to one and five- 
eighths inches in thickness. 
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om STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE STUDENTS’ CHEMISTRY DESK Site cote aekenaie Tr anaieee at <n ne 
her _ Where a complete work table is desired, this will A favorite in many laboratories. Accommodates sixteen furnished also for two students if desired. With or 

ite fill the need admirably. students, working in sections of eight. without attached swinging stools. 
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The Problem of Financing the Rural Schools 


(Continued from Page 55) 


From the “total” column of Table IIT is ob- 
tained the distribution of the salaries of one- 
room districts in ten counties of the state each 
receiving from $119.73 in Curry county to 
$361.94 in Douglass county, from the two-mill 
tax. 

From the “total” column of Table IV is ob- 
tained the distribution of the census of 494 one- 
room districts in ten counties of the state each 
receiving from $119.73 in Curry county to 
$361.94 in Douglass county from the two-mill 
tax. 

The median tax rate of the districts is 2.83 
mills. The median ability of the districts is 
$5,940.00. The median salary of the districts is 
$94.34. The median census of the districts is 
17.18. 

It is a commonly known fact that the poorer 
districts in the state have to and do make the 
greatest effort to provide for their schools. In 
Table V is shown the distribution of the tax 
rate of 194 one-room districts all having more 
than $5,750 assessed value per school child, and 
also of 198 having less than $5,750 assessed 
value per school child. 


TABLE 


There are two striking facts from Table V. 
In the first place, the median tax rate paid by 
all the districts is very low. It is evident that 
taxation for schools in these districts is not in 
any sense excessive or burdensome. In the 
second place, the districts having more than 
$5,750 assessed value per school child have a 
lower median tax rate and a smaller standard 
deviation. This means that the more wealthy 
districts are making the least effort as a group 
and that the tendency is for them to group 
themselves closer to their median than those 
whose assessed value per child is below $5,750. 


The inequalities in ability to support educa- 
tion in the larger districts are seen from a study 
of Tables 1V and V: From these tables one 
might get the idea that the smaller the district 
the more able the districts are to support edu- 
cation. It would seem that the one- and two- 
teacher districts are able to finance education 
with much less hardship than are the larger and 
first-class districts. This certainly cannot be 
true. It is not true in practice. It is a well- 
known fact that the large village district and 
the city district are the ones most able to pro- 


Iil 


The number of one-room districts in ten counties-in Oregon paying various salaries and each in the same 


same amount from 
Number Districts in 
Per Clockawas Curry Benton Jackson 
Month 164.45 119.73 148.16 158.82 
$75—$79 2 -- . 
80— S84 
85— 8&9 
90— 94 
9— 9 
100—104 
105—109 1 
110—114 - 3 o 
115—119 _- 4 5 
120—124 -- — : _— 
1 
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125—129 — 1 
130—134 -- 1 
133>—139 — 1 
140—144 — — 
145—149 _— 
150—14 — 
155-—159 — 
160—164 — 
165—169 — 
170—174 _ 
175—179 — 
Above 180 — 


14 14 42 0 
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*No data for Jackson county. 





the two-mill elementary tax. 


Number Districts in 


Lake Clatsap Douglass Union Linn 
253.80 247.50 361.94 142.75 171.80 Total 

— — _— 2 22 27 
1 — 2 4 28 38 
- s& 3 26 42 

— — 0 _ 7 17 
- 1 -- 5 15 
— i 1 1 4 41 
1 _- -— -— 1 18 
1 1 —_ _ 1 13 
10 1 — - 2 26 
—- 5 -- -- 1 8 
4 1 -- 1 0 2 
— 1 —- — 0 4 
_— 1 _ - aa 5 
— — — — — 0 
_— _— _ — -- 1 
a 2 = one — 2 
_ _ ~- ( 
— _— —_— — 1 2 
— — -- — 1 1 
o . 0 
~- ~- a 
1 — — — 3 4 
18 19 2 11 102 271 


TABLE IV 


The number of one-room districts in ten counties in Oregon having various numbers of census children, 





ac iving the same amount from the two-mill elementary tax in each county. 

— eR . Number Districts in Number Districts in 
Census Lake Union Douglass Clatsap Lake Wasco Jackson Benton Curry Clockawas Total 
oO—6 9 3 8 1 3 1 1 0 3 1 30 
7J—12 28 7 20 4 10 13 8 6 6 0 101 
18—18 27 10 23 3 5 13 8 5 5 6 105 
1924 19 4 11 1 1 : q ° a . ot 
25-30 11 5 9 1 1 : = : zi : = 
1-36 «6 5 5 5 0 3 3 3 — 15 45 
—7——22 — 3 10 — a 2 3 4 - 9 32 
4348 — 2 4 2 — 2 1 1 -_ 13 25 
49-541 — 2 2 = 1 1 4 — 8 18 
55—60 1 — —_ = _— _ 1 2 — 3 7 
Above 61— - — — — — ie 1 S 8 9 

102 39 92 19 21 46 46 40 15 75 494 

TABLE VI 


Distribution of the 


in Oregon. 


Assessed Value 3-Teacher 


2-Teacher 


Per Pupil in Thousands Districts Districts 
0—2.999 25 4 
3 20 3 
5 13 1 
7 6 3 
9 3 1 

11 3 0 
13 1 0 
15 0 0 
17 1 1 
19 1 ait 
21 1 
23 1 
25 2 
27 1 1 
29 1 
31 0 
33 1 
35 0 
37 0 oe 
39 0 - 
41 1 es 
43 0 i 
45 0 _ 
47 0 ow 
49 0 as 
51 0 0 
Above 51 4 1 
85 15 


assessed evaluation per school child enrolled in various size districts in ten counties 


4-Teacher 5-Teacher 


Districts Districts Six or More Total 
4 4 23 60 
4 4 14 45 
4 0 3 21 
0 0 3 12 
1 1 a’ 6 
0 2 o* 55 

a 0 e 1 
a 0 0 
‘a 1 3 
ea a 1 
ax 1 
i 1 
Sa 2 
1 3 
i 1 
° 0 
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14 2 43 169 
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MR. WEBSTER H. PEARCE, 


State Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Mr. Webster H. Pearce, on July 1, assumed the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 
succeeding W. L. Coffey. Mr. Pearce is a graduate of the 
Central Michigan Normal College of Ypsilanti, and holds 
degrees given by Albion College and the University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Pearce began his career as a teacher in the rural 
and smalJ-town schools of Michigan. Later he held princi- 
palships at Albion and Adrian. He was an associate pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the State Normal College for 
eight years and was professor of. mathematics at Central 
State Teachers’ College for ten years. 


vide for education without hardship or real 
sacrifice. This then, raises or implies the propo- 
sition that a comparison of ability between the 
city and rural districts cannot be measured in 
terms of assessed valuation of property. The 
value of assessed property in a city is no meas- 
ure of the income of that city, which is the true 





TABLE V 


Distribution of the tax rate in 194 one-room dis- 
tricts, all having more than $5,750 assessed valuation 
per school child, and of 198 having less than $5,750 
assessed value per school child. 

No. Districts with 
Value Above 


No. Districts with 
Value Less than 


= 2.96 


Tax in Mills 5.750 $5,750 
oO— 99 41 13 
1— 1.99 51 37 
2— 2.99 35 33 
3-— 3.99 17 25 
4— 4.99 19 27 
5— 5.99 9 18 
6— 6.99 9 8 
T— 7.99 4 z 
S— 8.99 2 . 
9— 9.99 1 8 

10—10.99 2 1 
11—11.99 0 4 
12—12.99 1 2 
13—13.99 0 3 
14—14.99 1 2 
15—15.99 0 0 
16—16.99 0 0 
17—17.99 0 0 
18—18.99 0 1 
19—19.99 0 0 
20—20 99 1 2 
21—21.99 1 0 
22—22.99 0 0 

md 2.13 mills = 


md = 3.64 
3.64 


measure of its ability to pay taxes. On the other 
hand, the assessed value of farm property is 
very probably a more reliable index of the 
ability of the owner of that property to pay 
taxes than is the same index on city property. 

This fact is further emphasized by the data in 
Tables IIT and III. Here it is seen that so far 
as the tax rate is concerned the larger and first- 
class districts are taxing themselves many times 
as heavy as the small one- and two-teacher dis- 
tricts. It is known that city property can bear 
a tax rate of 25 mills without undue hardship 
on the property owners, while a tax rate of that 
amount on farm property would be little short 
of confiscation. This is true even though the 
property in each case be assessed at its true 
value. 

Tables 1V and VII contain facts which are 
very significant. They have an important bear- 


ing on the organization of districts for school 
support. The most significant fact is that, if 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Protect Your Locker Investment 
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Durabilt Basket Racks. 


Modern School Buildings are designed with the 
idea of obtaining maximum efficiency, long life, 
and beauty. Many of them cost millions of dol- 
lars, consequently, the selection of interior equip- 
ment is a most important subject. 


With the rapidly increasing popularity of steel 
lockers for the numerous storage requirements 
of the average school, Boards of Education are 
giving more careful consideration to all the de- 
tails of design, construction, and durability of 
their locker equipment. 


Since the distinctive beauty of Durabilt Steel 
Lockers harmonizes perfectly with the most 
elaborate marble, tile wainscoting, or other inte- 
rior trim, they are constantly being selected as a 
part of the decorative furnishings in thousands 
of school buildings. 


Because Durabilt Steel Lockers are built to 
resist years of the hardest use and abuse, they 
have justly earned their reputation for trouble- 
free service, and have become the outstanding 
locker value on the market today. 


While the above illustrations may not cover 
your particular needs, we as “Locker Specialists” 
are in position to offer valuable suggestions and 
would appreciate an opportunity to assist in the 
preparation of your locker plans and specifica- 
tions. A request places you under no obligations. 


Sooner or later you will be in the market for 
lockers—knowing about Durabilt may be worth 
many dollars to you. Our comprehensive loose- 
leaf catalog is available to those interested. 
Phone our nearest Sales Representative or write 
us at Aurora for a copy. 


Mp batter bullt than Dambit!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 





Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA,ILL. 
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Pyssured Delivers 


Shelben-Serniture 





No. 1000 Two-Class 
Chemistry and 
General Science 
Table. One of 40 
different designs 
for the Chemistry 
Laboratory. 


Use Sheldon Service for 


Prompt, Satisfactory Installation! 


Order Sheldon Laboratory Furniture now with the certainty that 
it will be installed and ready when school opens. Our complete 
in stock furniture, consisting of over 300 designs, is ready to ship 
on short notice. This is made possible by our large warehousing 
facilities here at the factory, where floor space has tripled in the 
past four years. This very inclusive warehouse stock is made 
necessary because two-thirds of our orders are delivered in June, 
July, and August. 


World’s Largest Laboratory Furniture Manufacturers 


The larger Sheldon Organization now leads in the manufacture 
of good Laboratory, Home Economics, and Vocational School 
Furniture. Every effort, unlimited time and capital have been 
invested to increase manufacturing facilities from 50 to 100%, 
thus guaranteeing finest quality plus quickest delivery. 


Over 13,000 Schools Use Sheldon Furniture 


Thousands of educators and architects have adopted our com- 
plete service from Plan to Installation. Our direct factory repre- 
—Let Us Help sentative will lend every personal assistance 
Wen Sian in your planning and purchase of Sheldon 
Your Needs— Laboratory Furniture. 


Write or Wire Today—No Obligation. . . . We Act at Once. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Scientific Furniture—Scientifically Built. 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. S.B.J. 8-27 


You may send us, free of charge, your new furniture catalog. 


We are interested in 
(0 Chemistry 

(] Physics 

] Biology 

C] Agriculture 

C] Have Representative Call 


(1 Manual Training 
Cl] Drawing 

(J Art 

[] Commergial 


(0 General Science 
O Cooking 
C Sewing 


























LWAYS new! That’s the 
A feature that makes a Sani 

Products installation a 
money-maker for you. Ten years 
from now it will look as bright 
and attractive to customers as the 
day it was installed. Send for our 
catalog of complete cafeteria and 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20 Sani Bldg. + North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling organization for Marietta Mfg. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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©GHE GHOROUGHBRED 
OF FOLDING CHAIRS: 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
rural and urban property are organized together 
and taxed at the same rate, a greater burden 
is placed upon the rural or farm property than 
upon the city property. This applies directly 
in the case of union high schools where both 
rural and urban property are organized together 
and taxed at the same rate. It gives the urban 
taxpayer the better side of the bargain from the 
taxing point of view. Of course, the rural dis- 
tricts are getting the advantages of a first class 
high school which they might not have other- 
wise, unless they consolidated among themselves 
and left out the city or village district. This 
is not usually done, however. It is usually the 





TABLE VII 
Distribution of the assessed evaluation of taxable 
property per school child enrolled in first-, second-, and 
third-class districts in ten counties in Oregon. 
Assessed Value 
Per Pupil 3rd-Class 


1st-Class 2nd-Class 


in Thousands Districts Districts Districts 

0—2.999 8 19 133 
3 1 6 149 
5 e @ 1 93 
7 6 2 63 
9 39 
11 33 
13 17 
15 8 
17 12 
19 am ae 12 
21 és ee 8 
23 6 
25 6 
27 8 
29 2 
31 1 
ob 3 
35 1 
37 3 
39 2 
41 2 
43 5 
45 2 
47 1 
49 2 
ol or above 15 
9 28 626 


1First-class districts are those having 1,000 or more 
census children. 

Second-class districts are those having 200-999 census 
children, 

Third-class districts are those having less than 200 
census children. 


O) Battleship Gray 


C1] Wood Seat 
C) Leatherette Seat 
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We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 


TABLE VIII 


Distribution of the tax rate in various size distric 
Tax Rate 2-Teacher 3-Teacher 4-Teacher 


ts in ten counties in Oregon. 
5-Teacher 


in Mills Districts Districts Districts Districts Six or More Teachers Total 
0— .99 2 0 1 0 0 a 
1—1.99 10 0 0 0 0 10 
2—2.99 3 1 0 0 0 4 
3—3.99 9 1 1 2 0 13 
4 9 1 2 0 0 > 
5 8 2 1 0 1 > 
6 5 3 0 0 0 8 
7 3 1 0 2 0 6 
8 6 0 0 0 2 8 
9 6 0 1 1 1 9 
10 3 2 1 0 1 > 
11 2 2 1 1 2 8 
12 3 0 0 0 4 7 
13 1 0 0 0 2 2 
14 4 0 0 0 1 5 
15 0 1 0 1 3 5 
16 2 1 0 0 5 ° 
17 0 0 2 0 4 6 
18 0 0 0 1 4 5 
19 2 0 1 0 0 3 
20 0 0 1 1 3 5 
21 0 0 0 1 1 > 
23 0 0 0 0 1 1 
24 0 0 1 0 0 1 
25 0 0 0 0 1 1 
25 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eT 0 1 0 1 1 3 
Above 27 1 0 0 0 5 6 
Total 79 16 14 11 43 163 

md = 5.81 md = 9 md = 10 md = 11 16.7 


city district that is 
the consolidation. 
Where such consolidation takes place it 
usually means that the rate of taxation for 
schools in the city is materially redueed—some- 
times so much as fifty per cent, while the rate 
is generally raised over the rural property. A 
fight is not being made here against union high 
There is no such intention, because 





schools. 


advocating and initiating 


basis and taxed at the same rate, there will 
result a decided advantage to the city taxpayer. 
From these facts it would seem that under the 
county unit of support there should be a dis- 
tinction made between rural and city property. 
This can easily be done by excluding the city 
districts from the general county classification. 
The problem. here would be: How large should 
the city be before it should come under a sep- 


the good that has come from consolidation for arate classification? The figures for Oregon 
high-school purposes is inestimable. But the would seem to indicate that both first- and 
purpose here is simply to show the relation of second-class districts should not be classified 


the problem of equalization of the tax burden to 
the organization of rural and urban property 
into the same taxing units. 

These facts are also related to the county- 
unit plan of support. They mean that if all 
property in the county is placed upon the same 


with rural districts for purposes of taxation and 
support. The great difficulty with this whole 
problem of equalization is that all our efforts are 
just makeshifts to patch up the deficiencies of 
an antiquated system of taxation. It can not 
be done that way. The remedy must be more 
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Investigate the advantages and economies of BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


BEAVER ret" BLACKBOARD 


fundamental. The burden of taxation can be 
equalized only when the tax is levied on the 
basis of true ability to pay. This basis of true 
ability is not the tax on real property. 


= 
TABLE VIIA 
Distribution of the tax rate among first, second, 
and third-class districts in ten counties in Oregon. 
Tax Rate 1st-Class 2nd-Class 3rd-Class 


in Mills Districts Districts Districts Total 
0— .99 ee - 2 a 
1—1.99 aa 5 98 
2 a tz 71 
3 - 1 57 
4 ee a 48 
5 es ‘e 44 
6 ia es 25 
7 ae a 17 
8 ea 1 14 
9 os 2 15 
10 és 1 9 
11 - 1 12 
12 1 1 7 
138 1 1 2 
14 0 0 7 
15 1 2 2 
16 1 5 3 
ae 0 3 3 
18 1 1 
19 0 2 2 
20 1 2 3 
21 1 1 
22 0 above 
23 1 21 
24 wa 0 oe 
25 — 1 
26 i 0 
27 1 1 
Above 27 1 2 
10 27 493, 
Summary 


The findings of this study may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The problem of educational support in 
Oregon from the state’s point of view is the 
problem of adequately providing for its rural 
schools, and of equalizing the educational bur- 
den among the rural districts. 

2. The state funds as distributed at present 
are not equalizing funds. They add to the in- 
equalities which already exist. 

3. Under the property-tax system of support, 
there is a fundamental difference in the ability 
of rural and urban property to bear taxation. 


for new schools or replacing old worn out blackboards 


AKE a thorough examination of Beaver Blackboard and you will find 
that it incorporates every requisite of a correct writing surface for the. 
school. The surface is of a soft even tone with just the right texture to 

take chalk with sharp contrast. It erases and cleans easily too, and will stand 


years longer than most surfaces without graying or becoming shiny. 


And 


because the surface will not pit, chip, or crack and is backed up with 5 ply 


Genuine Beaver Board famous for strength and 
permanence, Beaver Blackboard will last as long 
as the building itself. 


The superior surface and durability of Beaver 
Blackboard do not conclude its advantages. The 
first cost, shipping expense, and application cost 
are surprisingly low. It comes in large, sturdy 
panels 3, 3%, and 4 feet wide and from 6 to 16 
feet long—larger and lighter than slate or heavy 
composition boards. One man can quickly apply 
it with a worth while saving in time and labor— 
in new work or right over the old blackboard, 
brick, plaster, or wood. 


Some of the finest schools the country over are 
equipped with Beaver Blackboard where its ex- 
cellent service and economy have won endorse- 
ment of school authorities, teachers, and archi- 





FREE 
SAMPLES AND FOLDERS 


Samples will prove its 
lightness, toughness, and 
fine writing surface. The 
folder ‘‘Better Blackboards” 
will tell you more about its 
advantages. 


tects. 


Write for them now, no 
obligation. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


VUNDEREDOUDEDEADDOOGOUCHODSDOGECPDDRARODERDODESDEDOTODD DUO EREDESDEABOROTTEDDOT 
TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


4. When rural and urban property are classi- 
fied together and taxed at the same rate the 
greater burden of support is placed upon the 
rural property. 

5. These facts are significantly important in 
the consolidation of districts for high school 
purposes, and also for the classification of dis- 
tricts under the county unit plan. 

6. The whole question of what constitutes 
ability to support education needs investigation. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
—Herbert E. Chamberlain has been elected di- 
rector of the child-guidance clinic by the Minne- 

apolis school board, at a salary of $6,009. 

—The school board of Medford, Mass., has dis- 
missed Miss Mary P. Titcomb who had taught in 
schools for 21 years. Thereupon a mass meeting 
attended by 300 citizens demanded the reinstate- 
ment of the teacher and a public hearing. The 
school board by a vote of 6 to 3 has refused to 
reopen the case. 

—The question of a shorter school day for 
younger children in the New York City public 
schools has been considered by the board of super- 
intendents. The suggestion was made by Health 
Commissioner L. I. Harris and was indorsed at a 
recent meeting of the state medical society. Upon 
the suggestion of Principal Jacob Theobald of Man- 
hattan, the plan will be given an experimental trial 
in the first-year classes of half a dozen schools dur- 
ing the coming year. In this way it is believed 
the school authorities can study the problem and 
determine whether the idea is practical before a 
general adoption in all the schools. 

—“‘A few generations ago the word ‘school’ called 
to mind a teacher with a nondescript building or 
schoolhouse as a background; the plan of operation 
was intermittent and the results left to guess- 
work,” said Robert G. Elting, business manager of 
the Billings, Montana, school system recently. 
“Today the term ‘school’ means an organization 
ranking among the most important in each com- 
munity and requiring for its definite plan of oper- 
ation a large share of the funds raised by public 
taxation and requiring also careful administration 
of such funds.” 

—Michigan Center; Mich. A fifth effort to give 
the city a new school and site failed recently when 





voters rejected two bond issues, one for $5,000 for 
a site, and the other of $85,000 for a building. 

—St. Peter, Minn. To protect its school buildings 
from defacement during the summer, the board of 
education has offered a reward of $10 for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
person defacing or entering school property, or 
marking the walls of the schoolrooms. 

—Evansville, Ind. The board of education will 
act as a board of censors when outside organiza- 
tions send a speaker into the schools. The board 
will determine the fitness of the material to be 
presented as well as the character and fitness of the 
speaker. 

—Suit has been filed in the Ingham county, 
Michigan, circuit court by the state to collect 
$30,000 from Thomas E. Johnson, who was recently 
removed from the office of state superintendent. The 
suit is based on alleged shortages which auditors 
claim to have found in Johnson’s accounts. It also 
includes salaries Mr. Johnson received as director 
of vocational education, which formed one of the 
charges of malfeasance in office. Mr. Johnson has 
denied the allegations and declares he is glad the 
matter has gone into court where it can be settled 
publicly. 

—The $3,200,000 rural-aid appropriation bill 
passed by the Texas legislature carries two im- 
portant features. One guarantees salaries of teach- 
ers out of state and county funds for a term of 
not to exceed six months. The other provides that 
schedules of salary paid under state aid must be 
fixed by the state board, and that the number of 
teachers be restricted. A former law specified a 
certain amount as aid in maintaining weak schools 
but did not place a restriction on the number of 
teachers employed or the amount they could be 
paid. The state board of education must fix a 
salary schedule before teaching contracts in rural 
state-aid schools can be approved. 

—Superior, Wis. The school year closed with 
the graduation of 283 high-school strikers. The 
graduates were part of a group of 800 students 
who went on strike in March. They remained out 
until May 2, when they returned to classes, made 
up their subjects and graduated. 

—Chicago, Ill. The all-year school plan was 
begun in June with the adoption of a ten weeks’ 
session in eight elementary schools. The plan was 
conceived by Asst. Supt. M. G. Hogge and is in the 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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THROUGHOUT MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS PETERSON’S ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
HAS BEEN STEADFASTLY MAINTAINED THROUGH THE PAINSTAKING ASSEMBLY OF MATE- 
RIALS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. NO TRACE OF ANY ATTEMPT TO BARGAIN WITH QUAL- 
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Practical for Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biolo- 
gy laboratories or in 
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No. L-5140 Charging Desk. 


The wing arrangement gives the greatest con- 
venience of operation with a minimum of floor 
space, 


Our new DU ART Line 


of Home Economics Equipment marks 
a new era in sanitation, utility and 
beauty. Gleaming white surfaces 
which resist fruit and vegetable stains 
and which are easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. <A _ beautiful installation 

truly the modern conception of 
educational equipment. 





No. 1205 Chemistry and 
Physics Instructor’s 
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The design of this table 

was especially modified 
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a reagent space close at 
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Laboratory Furniture 
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Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 

ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 

requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 

is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 

quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 
experience of its entire organization. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and Manual Training. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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A very practical desk, 
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wide, 36 inches high, 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 
nature of an experiment for the present year. In 
addition to the elementary schools, fourteen high 
schools will be operated as all-year schools. 

—Pomona, Calif. A widening of the course of 
study in junior and senior high schools will be 
possible next year with the adding of more “solids” 
and the lengthening of the school day. Under the 
arrangement, students who are capable of carrying 
more than the present limited four “solids” wHl be 
permitted to take as many as eight “solids,” or a 
full day of classes without the usual study hall 
periods. Students will not be limited strictly to 
courses for college entrance, but will be permitted 
to go outside of the routine of academic work. The 
school day will be increased from seven to e‘ght 
periods. Teachers who have a great many papers 
to correct will be limited to six periods. 

—The second annual summer school for upper 
grade students at Bellingham, Wash., closed a suc- 
cessful season. The enrollment increased to 120 
students and the attendance was very high. The 
course was limited largely to students who are 
capable of taking advanced work. Students take 
the next half-year of work in the six weeks’ course, 
and are promoted in the fall. 

—The expansion of the city of Topeka, Kans., 
and improved school facilities in the remainder of 
Shawnee county, have reduced the number of tuition 
students in the local high school, according to A. M. 
Darnell, principal of the Topeka High School. The 
amount of tuition has decreased from $1,620 in 
1923-24 to $851 in 1926-27. 

—Savings in textbooks estimated at approxi- 
mately a half-million dollars for a five-year period 
will be effected in South Carolina by a ruling of 
the state education department that an increase of 
not more than fifteen per cent over the wholesale 
price of schoolbooks may be allowed when the books 
are retailed. The reduction of the percentage hy 
five will result in a large saving to the parents of 
school children in the state. 

—Dr. H. B. Millhoff, president of the Dayton, 
Ohio, board of education after attending the meet- 
ing of the National Association of School Business 
Officials in Philadelphia, reported to his board that 
the standard school accounting and the standardiza- 
tion of school buildings and equipment, were in 
greatest demand. He contended, however, that 
adoption of a handbook and standard system of 
accounting, cannot be successfully accomplished 


until the state laws governing the conduct of the 
publie schools become more uniform. 


—Supt. Clifford E. Shambaugh of Morris county, 
Kansas, reports that a preference is shown to men 
in the selection of school-board clerks. 

—A delegation of mothers and fathers waited 
upon the board of education of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
to protect against tests and quizzes. Supt. J. W. 
Gowans explained the purpose of the test, being 
mainly to determine upon backward children who 
required individual attention. One th:ng was noted 
that the delegation did not complain of the teach- 
ers’ work nor did they complain that their children 
had not done well in schoolwork. It was simply 
felt that the intelligence quizz had made a favored 
few in the schoolroom and worked aga nst a har- 
monious feeling among the children. 

—Further extension of the all-year school plan 
was recently urged by Warren A. Roe of the Bel- 
mont Avenue School, Newark, N.J., in an address 
before the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association at 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Roe pointed out that progressive and valu- 
able as have been the proposals with reference to 
curriculum adjustment in junior high schools, it is 
particularly important to provide a reduction of 
nonpromotion and retardation through all-year 
schools. The wide adoption of shorter terms 
coupled with a better use of the great margin of 
time in children’s lives not needed for healthful 
play, would be a long step forward in educational 
progress, in the opinion of Mr. Roe. 

It is important, Mr. Roe maintains, that the all- 
year schools conform to national living conditions, 
and replace rigid administrative machinery by 
flexible regrading and reclassifying procedures that 
will bring the present regroupings into some sane 
relationships to the knowledge of individual 
differences. 


—Racine, Wis. The board of education will 
> 

amend its rules and regulations to include the 
following: “No principal, teacher, janitor, nor 

8 J 

other persons in the employ of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Racine, shall participate in any 
political campaign of any nature’ whatsoever, 
whether such campaign involves the election of any 
public officer or officers or the question of any 
publie issue submitted to the voters, nor shall so- 


called straw votes involving names of candidates 
for public office, be taken by any principal, teacher, 
or others in any school building of the city of 
Racine. 

“Any principal, teacher, or other employee of 
the board of education, who shall be found guilty 
of any of the provisions of this section, shall be 
summarily discharged from his position. 

“No person so discharged shall be eligible to re- 
employment by this board in any capacity what- 
soever. 

—Current expenses per pupil in average daily 
attendance in regular day schools during the school 
year 1925-26 amounted to $104.82 in 35 cities of 
the United States having 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, according to the bureau of education. In 60 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population embraced in 
the survey, the cost was $92.85 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance; in the 70 cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 population, $85.38; and in the 82 cities 
of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the current expense 
for each pupil in average daily attendance was 
$74.80. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The practice of Xenia, Ohio, township board 
of education in letting contracts to a certain local 
concern in violation of the state law providing 
that no member of the board shall have, directly 
or indirectly, any pecuniary interest in any con- 
tract of the board, is condemned in a report of the 
state examination of the records and accounts of 
Greene county schools, covering the period from 
September 7, 1924, to February 16, 1927. The ex- 
amination was conducted by Ola P. Gunckel, state 
examiner, who declared that it was found upon 
investigation that three members of the township 
board are stockholders in an exchange company. 

The Wisconsin legislature has killed a bill pro 
viding for an interim legislative committee to study 
the state educational system. It was proposed to 
make a survey of the schools as a basis for legisla- 
tive action in 1929. 

The bill intended to increase the size of the Mil- 
waukee board of school directors from fifteen to 
24 and to make the representation on the basis of 
approximately the present city wards. It was 
charged that the bill was an attempt on the part 
of the local socialist party to gain control of the 
school system. 
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Angeles School Board paid striking tribute to the superiority of the 
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ies School executives realize more and more that the selection of the right training 
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oar equipment has a very definite bearing on students’ progress in typewriting. 
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THE 1927 N. E. A. MEETING 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

All administrative officers, state, county and 
city, should be selected on a basis of professional 
qualifications and attainment by boards of edu- 
cation. 

State, county, city, and other boards of educa- 
tion should be elected on nonpartisan ballots, 
chosen at large from the areas which they are 
to serve and for relatively long terms, so ar- 
ranged that it is impossible to select a majority 
ot members of a board at any one election. 

The distinction between lay control of public 
education and professional administration of 
schools should be acknowledged by law and in 
the rules of boards of education. Appointment 
of teachers and all other employees should be 
only upon nomination by the superintendent of 
schools. ; 

Schools should be financed upon a state-wide 
basis. 

The movement to build at Vincennes, Indiana, 
a great memorial to George Rogers Clark, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, as an inspiration to all 
Americans of unselfish, patriotic service, is in- 
dorsed. 

Although a great variety of subjects were dis- 
cussed at the convention, the dominant problem 
in the minds of the delegates seemed to be the 
relation of the school to the community and to 
the country at large. Instead of studying the 
pupil and his individual welfare, educators con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the quality and 
nature of the product they were delivering to 
the country; their contribution to democracy 
and the type of American citizens they are 
creating. In this important development work 
they believe it is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary carefully to guard American schools from 
outside interference on the part of politicians 
and special interests. 

These sentiments were well expressed by Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in his 4th-of-July con- 
vention-opening speech, “A Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for the American School System.” 


Most of the information now possessed of history concerning 
past civilizations has been recorded and preserved in their plastic 
arts—pottery, tablets, and buildings formed of clay. 

What we know of the Incas, the Moras, the Aztecs would be 
negligible without their records which have been preserved in pottery 

Today working in clay is becoming one of the important 
branches of industrial art in school work. Hundreds of high schools 
and colleges have modeling or pottery departments. It is nearly 
always the most popular of the selective arts courses. As a medium 
of instruction in kindergarten and primary class work modeling clay 


is indispensable. 


FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay is a true modeling clay. 


It is economical to use and the preferred clay in all grades of school 


work. 
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“The schools of the United States should be 
guaranteed an autonomous status and mode of 
operation, which would allow them to develop 
and perform their functions without undue 
interference frum social and political forces 
inimical to their welfare,’ declared Doctor 
Suzzallo. 

“Too often school boards are appointed by the 
governor as a matter of convenience, instead of 
being elected by the people. This often leads to 
the appointment of politically minded, rather 
than educationally minded trustees or regents 
and in extreme cases to puppets who merely do 
the governor’s will. A city mayor should have 
nothing whatever to do with the control of 
schools, which should be in the hands of a 
special board of education elected directly by the 
people. Chicago is an example of a city where 
the most disgraceful demagogy of recent years 
has dragged the school management through a 
campaign of misrepresentation almost unparal- 
leled. 

“The people of the United States are begin- 
ning to respond to pressure to use the public 
schools for propaganda—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. Special interests insist that certain 
days and weeks be set apart for specific purposes. 
This opens the way for every organized interest 
to work on youth, which in its plastic innocence 
is an easy victim. In a single week 54 such re- 
quests came to the desk of a single public-school 
administrator.” 

Another speaker referred to the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations as examples of outside 
interests seeking to influence the public schools. 
It was pointed out that representatives of these 
great aggregations of wealth are working on the 
theory that education should be given chiefly to 
those best able to receive and profit by intel- 
lectual training. This reversion to special 
class legislation was vigorously opposed by the 
teachers. Other delegates, including Doctor 
Suzzallo, saw no menace in the educational 
foundations mentioned, stating that their policy 
is to turn more and more research work over to 
professional school people. 


EL PASO 
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Following are some of the other outstanding 
sentiments expressed at the convention: 

Francis G. Blair, Illinois state superintendent 
of public instruction: “The American school 
playground is the greatest kindergarten Democ- 
racy has conceived. True, there are some rough 
practices here, but children will have to deal 
with rough characters in after life; therefore, 
they should early learn how to meet the methods 
used by such individuals. Barnum took cubs 
and kittens of the jungle and put them in a 
cage together, where they were forced to learn 
how to get along with each other.” 

Cornelia S. Adair, N. E. A. president: “Cor- 
poral punishment is a relic of the past and has 
no place in the modern schoolroom. It is ineffi- 
cient, undignified and unnecessary. The sad- 
dest sight I know of is a child cringing in terror 
before an angered teacher, who stands over him 
with a whip.” 

E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston superintendent of 
schools: “The wise public-school administrator 
invites cooperation and participation from his 
teachers both in setting up and achieving goals. 
Furthermore, teachers should be privileged to 
enter into and help initiate new movements, in 
order fully to enjoy the satisfaction which comes 
from such achievements.” 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

—Mr. Harry D. Payne, supervising architect of 
the Houston, Texas, schools, has been invited to 
serve on the committee on school-building standards 
of the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Payne 
will work on a part-time basis, giving a part of his 
time to the general supervision of the school-build- 
ing program of the schools. 

—Rev. A. T. Ekblad has been reelected president 
of the school board at Superior, Wis. Mrs. Agnes 
Black was reelected as vice-pres‘dent, and Mr. L. 
A. Nichols will continue as secretary of the board. 

—Mr. Edwin Hedberg of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
has been elected treasurer of the school board, to 
succeed E. H. Miles. 

—Mr. R. T. Kingsbury of Keene, N. H., has been 
appointed a member of the New Hampshire State 
Board of Education. 
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4& Cut Your Ink Bill 
i. inHalf 
> How this new writing fluid 
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" ERMEX” is a writing fluid prepared in ment is minimized. ‘‘Permex’’ is usable to 
P condensed paste form and packed in the last drop. Steel pens will not corrode 

tubes. Just squeeze a tube ina bottle and fountain pens find it a perfect ink. 
of water and you have a quart of the finest The increased use of fountain pens in the 
ink made. schools today makes this last quality almost a 


sal , necessity. 
Its initial cost is half what you pay for other 


inks of first quality. And why pay heavy Modernize your ink purchases by specifying 
freight charges on bulky fluid ink (mostly the most modern paste form-‘*Permex” “‘Per- 
water) when “‘Permex”’ in concentrated paste mex’ Writing Fluid is supplied in Blue-Black. 
form weighs only a small fraction as much? The colors are offered in Red, Green, Violet. 

and Royal Blue. Comes in quart tubes, gallon 
tubes, and bulk. (‘‘Permex’”’ 
must not be confused with writ- 
ing fluids prepared in Powder, 
Crystal or Tablet form.) 


Consider the storage conveni- 
ence of “Permex” - also the 
saving by elimination of loss 
through the breakage and freez- 
ing liable to fluid inks. 


GUARANTEE 


We absolutely guaran- 
tee ‘‘Permex’’ to be 
as good as, or better 
than, any ink or writ- 
ing fluid that can be 
bought for any money 


Write for sample tube, folder 


In use, evaporation and sedi- and prices. 





THE AMERICAN @@ GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE Ee 423 HAYES AVENUE 
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NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gold Medal Products 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 

PERMA Pressed Crayon 

SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 

ARTISTA Water Colors 
ANTI-DUST 95% pure Chalk Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 
ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 
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Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 
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White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
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THIS FREE ART SERVICE 


W ITH the Fall Term close at hand, with possible changes in 
your personnel, ov is the time to see that your art instructors 
and supervisors are on our mailing list to secure the free literature 


and samples issued from time to time by our Art Service Bureau. 


This Bureau was established four years ago, under the director- 
ship of Rose Netzorg Kerr, and has won an enviable niche in Art 
Circles through the assistance it has been able to render school 
teachers, and the practical art problems it has solved. 


One of the features of the Service is a monthly folder, “The 
Drawing Teacher,” edited by Harry W. Jacobs, Director, Art Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, New York. Each month a complete art lesson plan 
is presented in a clear and forceful manner. 


We are now revising our mailing lists. Why not check your 
teacher list mow, and send us the names of those instructors who 
would value and appreciate this free art service? 


Address Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 
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RELATION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 


(Continued from Page 52) 

Three recognized principles of good business 
administration are: (1) Giving the executive 
large powers to conduct the business; (2) hold- 
ing him absolutely responsible for the achieve- 
ment of results; and (3), expecting him to initi- 
ate new policies. By the application of these 
principles, schoo] boards can accomplish real 
results; for through them, all activities are co- 
ordinated. Coordination means economy. 

Converging as they do in the superintendent, 
all business activities are carried on from the 
educational viewpoint. Since the expenditure 
of every dollar should be determined by the 
touchstone, “What will be for the highest good 
of the child?” this union of the educational 
viewpoint with the principles of business ad- 
ministration is bound to give a cummunity a 
more efficient school management than is pos- 
sible under uncoordinated, divided and _ be: 


fogged responsibility. 

EDITOR'S NOTE—The following newspaper article 
is typical “copy” prepared by Mr. Rahn as a means of 
keeping the school board and the community in touch 
with the schools. It is reproduced with a few omis- 
sions as a suggestive form of school publicity. 

WHAT DOES IT COST TO 
OPERATE THE LISBON SCHOOLS? 

How Does Lisbon Compare With Other Districts? 

Since public education is such an important factor 
in the life of a community, and since the work is paid 
for through taxation, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that many citizens will be interested in an analysis of 
school costs. 

In answering the question “What does it cost to 
operate our schools?” a comparison with the financial 
affairs of other school districts is necessary: for mere 
statements as to cost in dollars have little significance 
to the average person unless he be given definite 
standards of comparison. Accordingly, in this article 
available figures. for North Dakota and Minnesota 
schools will serve to set forth such standards. 

What Part of the General Tax Is Collected for 
Operation of the Schools? 

One of the first steps in the consideration of school 
costs is to determine what proportion of the General 
Tax is collected for the operation of the schools. 

For purpose of comparison County Auditor J. A. 
Gray kindly furnished on request the tax levies in 
mills of ten cities the size of Lisbon, which cities were 
chosen by him at random. To make a fair comparison, 
the millage itself could not well be taken: for the 


the various communities varies 
year to year. For instance, the 


assessed valuation in 
considerable from 


Lisbon district's valuation in 1923 was $1.774.386; 
Enderlin’s was $1,555,729. In 1926 Lisbon’s valuation 


was $1,448,307; Enderlin’s $1,518,668. From this it will 
be seen that a consideration of flat millage for these 
cities would not yield valid results for comparison. 

But to take the total tax millage for each community 
and compute what proportion thereof is devoted to the 
operation of schools yields data that for purposes of 
comparison is significant. In other words to ascertain 
how many cents out of each tax dollar is collected for 
the operation of the schools furnishes data for com- 
parison that has considerable reliability. 

From this study it was found that out of each tax 
dollar the following cities spent the cents for operation 
of schools that is set opposite each name: 
Cooperstown—$.422. Enderlin—$.3616. 
Mayville—$.3977. Wahpeton—$ 
Lidgerwood—$.392. Casselton—$. ; 
Hillsboro—$.385. Ellendale—$.349. 
Kenmare—$.3678. Oakes—$.3188. 

LISBON—$.3181. 

The term “Operation of Schools” does not include 
levies for Sinking Funds and interest; for since this 
varies so much with the different communities and 
their financing of building programs in the past, such 
a comparison would not be valid in determining the 
present support being given to schools. The bond 
situation will be considered in a separate article. 

How Many Dollars Did This District Spend in 1925-26? 

After finding that Lisbon stands at the foot of the 
list in the number of cents out of each tax dollar de- 
voted to the operation of schools, the next logical 
question to ask is “How much money did Lisbon 
spend for the operation of its schools in 1925-26?" 

The following is an analysis of the clerk’s report for 
that year: 












Total of clerk’s annual report................ $51,099.34 
Less Certificate of Indebtedness and interest 
WOE 4.65.00: 55.0.0 80005 060605050900 55 054068408 1,721.06 








$49,378.28 
Less transfer to county treasurer from sink- 





ing and interest funds for payment of 
Pee ere ere CCT CE Terr rere $11,873.89 
° $37,504.59 

Less transfers from one fund to another...... 


1,500.00 
Total of warrants issued in payment of goods 

and services purchased ..............0eee08- $36,004.39 
Less warrants issued for capital outlay....... 1,042.11 





$34,962.28 
Less one-half of premium on two-year insur- 


ance policy 400.16 


Total current expenditures for 1925-26........ $34,532.12 
“Current Expenditures” include all payments made 
during the year with the exception of interest charges, 
payments of bonds and capital outlays. 
Hew Does This Amount Compare With Other Schools? 
The next question that suggests itself is, “How does 
this amount compare with that spent by other schools? 
To answer this question, the number of pupils 
taught in the various schools must be taken into con- 
sideration; for it is obvious that it will cost more to 


operate a school of five hundred pupils than one of 
three hundred fifty. Accordingly, to make a fair com- 
parison, the current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance for the year must be computed for 
the various school systems considered. 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt of the Educational Administra- 


tion Department of the University of Minnesota re- 
cently completed a survey of the school system at 
New Prague, Minnesota. In the monograph on _ his 


findings, a comparison is made as to the school costs 
in that city with those of twelve other selected school 
districts under 2,500 population. 

Since the cost accounting system used in the Lisbon 
schools is the same as that employed by Dr. Engel- 
hardt in his analysis of school costs, a comparison is 
valid; for in each case the terminology is the same. 

Following is the tabulation of the 1925-26 Current 
Expenditures and per pupil costs in Lisbon, North 
Dakota, and those Minnesota school districts selected 
by Dr. Engelhardt for the New Prague Survey: 

Current 
Expendi- 
ture per 
Aver- pupil in 





Total Enroll- age Average 

Current ment— Enroll- Daily Daily 

School Expen- Elemen- ment— Atten- Atten- 
District* ditures tary Total dance dance 
DOCG ivsecweeel 23,681 193 327 289 $ 82 
Harmony asece Orne 181 300 266 90 
Lake Crystal.... 24,530 222 325 290 85 
ie Sucur........ Bey 176 279 249 112 
Long Prairie.... 48,147 229 488 424 114 
Montgomery . 24,948 139 242 223 112 
New Prague..... 31,415 140 312 281 112 
COORD .csrceccs 38,685 247 404 3538 109 
eo ee 34,872 204 360 349 100 
POGRVINO 6406608 41,480 316 463 392 106 
Rush City....... 24,518 215 351 312 79 
St. Charles...... 30,992 256 386 346 90 
Stewartville - 24,551 176 291 276 88 
LISBON - 34,562 313 505 462 75 

*Data presented to the nearest dollar. 


Lisbon’s Per-Pupil Costs Are Low 

From the above table it will be seen that the 1925- 
26 per-pupil costs of education to the Lisbon tax- 
payers was $75. This is four dollars less per pupil 
than the next lowest cost. It is thirty-nine dollars 
less per pupil than the highest cost. 

Quality Not Sacrificed 

That the district is not sacrificing quality in its 
efforts at economy is evident from the recent article 
carried in these columns on the results of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, which were given in the local 
schools. These tests, as will be remembered, gave a 
very good rating to the educational efficiency of the 
Lisbon schools. 

How About High-School Costs? 

At this point the query may well be propounded, 
“What percentage of the total current expenditures 
are devoted to high-school purposes in Lisbon?” The 
cost of operating the high school last year was $17,973. 
This is 52 per cent of the total current expenditures of 
$34.562. 

As revealed in the New Prague Survey, the median 
or average percentage of annual current expenditures 
devoted to high-school purposes in 142 Minnesota dis- 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 





“LC Smith 


THE BALL-BEARING OFFICE MACHINE 


Throughout. the various offices 
of this great railroad system, 
where speed, accuracy, and pre- 
cision are paramount, hundreds of 
L C Smiths are in constant use. 





Their light touch and amaz- 
ingly easy action are due to ball- 
bearing construction throughout. 




















Instructors in typewriting may now avail 
themselves of the most advanced methods of 
teaching, incorporated in the typing test mate- 
rial supplied free of charge by our School 
Department. 


These methods include charts prepared by 
Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, instructor in Type- 
writing at Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh. 


Beceem 






Why rewrite 
the whole letter? 


When a single letter of a 
word is omitted, stenog- 
raphers ordinarily have 
to rewrite the whole 
page. The half-spacing 
feature of the LC Smith 
enables the operator to 
rewrite the word correct- 
ly in the same space—as 
shown above. A glance in 
the waste basket at the 
end of the day will re- 
veal letters that were re- 
written for that reason— 
letters that represent time 
and effort which could 
have been saved on an 


L C Smith. 














The Baltimore und Ohio Raiiraad Company 


This means speed and full capac- 
ity day after day without fatigue. 


But speed is only one of many 
reasons for L C Smith’s great 
popularity. Its many convenience 
features save hours of the oper- 
ator’s time. For example, note the 
half-spacing feature illustrated 
and described below. 


LC Smith & Corona School Service—how you can benefit by it 


The Letter Combination Chart is based on 
Ayres’ Most Frequently Used Words, and the 
Error Chart upon an analysis of errors found 
in more than two thousand typing test papers. 
Drills in rhythm, movement, right and left 
hand frequency combinations, speed, etc., are 


also presented. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE TRANS-LUX AIR- 
COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 
and 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN 


have been accepted as the best equip- 
ment for Visual Instruction. 


Used under daylight conditions, pic- 
tures are projected in the classroom 
without eye strain. 


They add interest to teaching. 


Your material is always up-to-date 
and pictures, post cards, book and 
magazine illustrations, sketches, etc., 
can be used at once. The pictures or 
other material can be put before the 


entire class at one time. 


If you have a Visual Education prob- 
lem our research department will be 
glad to solve it for you without charge, 
if you will send particulars. 


Prices of equipment and detailed informa- 
tion will be furnished upon application to 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York. N. Y. 
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Why Schools Prefer the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


HEcontinued demand for Remington 
Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has 
for a long time been without a parallel 
in the history of the writing machine. 


The reasons for this demand are sim- 
ple and obvious. The Remington is 
simple, strong, and durable. It will 
stand the stress of school use. It is in 
all respects the ideal teaching machine. 
And the schools which employ the 
Remington for teaching purposes are 
furnishing exactly the kind of training 
which is demanded by the business world. 


CW 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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flowers, and symbolic designs. 


reasonably priced, considering the high 
presented. 
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Lithographed in full color by Goes Direct Process 
Offset Lithography. Size 93g inches by 117% inches. 


Six new inspirational subjects including birds, 


Your own school supply jobber, or your own 
printer, has this series, or can get it for you. 
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GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


57 West 61st Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


The plastic child mind can be stimulated to greater 
if activity by holding before it an alluring inducement. 
It will respond quickly to a printed or written acknowl- 
edgment of its accomplishments. And when that ac- 
knowledgment is in the form of an Award so beautiful 
it that it can be exhibited with pride, there is a double 
incentive to work for it and earn it. 


Goes new Certificate of Award series is specially 
designed with that thought in view. Its subjects are 
inspirational, its colors bright and pleasing. The ap- 
peal of its sheer beauty awakens a desire for possession 
and offers an incentive for maximum effort. You will 
find this series a valuable help in your work of mind 
development, offering as it does a wide range of sub- 
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(Concluded from Page 140) 
tricts having a population of less than 
tween 50 per cent and 54 per cent. 

Accordingly, it may be said that the Lisbon school 
district spends the same proportion of its total budget 
on secondary education as does the average district. 

In reports to the North Dakota State Department of 
Public Instruction, total high-school enrollment is 
used as the basis of determining high-school costs per 
punil. On this basis the 1925-26 cost per High- 
School Pupil was $93.57. The mean or average cost 
per high-school pupil in the first class high schools of 
the state for 1925-26 was $105.67, which is $12.10 more 
per high-school pupil than is spent in Lisbon. 

The Distribution of School Costs 

To return to the total 1925-26 current expenditures 
of $34,562, the questions may well be asked, “How is 
this amount spent? To what services is it devoted? 
How does Lisbon compare with other school districts 
in the amount spent on the various items?” 

Because of certain variations that are peculiar to 
individual districts, the New Prague survey attempts 
consideration in its analytical comparison only of cer- 
tain expenditures per pupil that might be expected to 
be somewhat constant. Accordingly the following 
comparative tabulations do not account for the total 
current expenditures of any school district. In the 
case of Lisbon, they account for $30,251 of the 1925- 
26 current expenditures of $34,562. The difference 
between these amounts was spent as follows: 


2,500 was be- 


Fixed Charges a8 IMSUPANCe. .....cccccccscccces $ 580.00 
PANIGOFIAl BETVICES. .. occccccecccccscccccccccsvcece 1,920.00 
SHRIGOTIAL BUORIIGS sc. cc ccccccccesescsoccccccecs 388.00 
Tranaportation Of Pupils... .ccccccsscccvcccecce 892.00 
PEGIMEGHANCE GE PIBGE. cc csccccscsssciosecsecics 495.00 
BUNGTY FCM. cc cc rccccccscveseccccvceceseocoeee 36.00 
WN 64. 6:5. 645645440400 0006505 9008 UO NK OS de4 $4,311.00 
Instructional Costs and General Control 

Sixty-seven and one-half per cent of the current 
expenditures in 1925-26 was spent on teachers’ sal- 
aries. According to the New Prague Survey, “this 


represents a rather favorable allocation of the current 
budget.”” The median or average per cent expended 
for teachers’ salaries in 142 Minnesota school systems 
having a nopulation less than 2.500 was 54 in 1923-24. 
That the District is expending its budget efficiently is 
evident from the fact that it is devoting but 32% per 
cent of its total current expenditures to items other 
than teachers’ salaries, whereas the average Minnesota 
community is making 46 per cent of its expenditures 
on the same items. 

In the tabulations of the New Survey Instructional 
Costs and General Control are combined. Instructional 
Costs inelude teachers’ salaries, textbooks, educational 


Supplies and other sundry items. By General Control 
is meant the superintendent’s salary and office ex- 


penses, the clerk’s and treasurer’s salaries and office 
expenses and other expenses of the board. 

The following table gives the expenditures for Gen- 
eral Control and Instruction and cost per pupil for 
these items: 


General Cost per Pupil in 
Control Average Daily 
School District* and Instruction Attendance 
ONO: alec dacditar sess $18,530 
POOPURORY 66065300500 20,309 76 
Lake Crystal........ 17,980 62 





MO WMOGR os dc acsccss 20,374 82 
Long Prairie........ 37,733 89 
Montgomery ...... 18,269 82 
New Prague......... 25,312 90 
CEE bo sipskacsadass 27,043 V7 
REED, ib ds0:506:0 5008 29,103 83 
ee ee 28,791 73 
MOG GREP scccccecs 19,070 61 
ee ree 26,161 76 
Stewartville ........ 20,376 74 
BABOON sicccceas 28,309 61 


*Data presented to the nearest dollar. 

From the above it will be seen that in comparison 
with other communities, the Lisbon schools are not 
overteachered; nor are the teachers overpaid for the 
cost per pupil of Instruction and General Control in 
the local schools is at the foot of the list. 

On the other hand, as compared with the remunera- 
tion given by other communities, the Lisbon teachers 
are not unrepaid by this district. In a survey, made 
by Superintendent Engh of New Rockford, of the 
salaries paid in eighteen North Dakota cities of Lis- 
bon’s class, the local schedule is about the average. 

Operation of School Plant 

Dr. Engelhardt says: “Efficient school management 
implies that the buildings are operated at a minimum 
cost to keep the plant for the most effective use. This, 
in essence, means that janitors are efficient and under- 
stand how to keep buildings clean and in a proper 
sanitary condition, Fuel, light, power, and water must 
be economically and efficiently consumed. Rooms must 
maintain a normal working temperature.” Mr. East- 
man is assuredly to be commended upon the efficiency 
of his janitorial engineering. The figures that follow 
justify this merited praise. 

This table sets forth the operation expenditures for 
certain selected items, and per-pupil cost of janitorial 
supplies in certain selected Minnesota school districts 
and Lisbon, North Dakota: 

Heat, Light, 
Power and Water 

(Three-year 


Janitorial 


Cost Supplies 


Average) per Pupilin per Pupil in 
School Operating Av. Daily Av. Daily 

District Expenditures Attendance Attendance 
WG 8.60400 $1,449 $5.01 $0.44 
Harmony ‘ 1,283 4.82 .70 
Lake Crystal... 1,369* 4.72° 65 
Le Sueur...... 1,130 4.54 .80 
Long Prairie.. 2,774 6.54 1.73 
Montgomery .. 2,092 9.38 1.15 
New Prague... 1,917* 6.82* 1.89 
Osakis 2,528 7,16 90 
i. rer 2,396 6.87 .70 
Renville ...... 3,231 8.24 45 
3 8s So Ae 1,780 5.71 1.01 
St. Charles.... 2,141 6.19 80 
Stewartville 1,204 4.36 .67 
IO sn cevese 2,195* 4.75* .46 


*Two-year average. 

Dr. Engelhardt says: “The proportion of the total 
current expenditures allocated to operation is another 
index of a well-balanced budget.” ‘The average pro 
portion of the annual current expenditures devoted to 
operation in 142 Minnesota school districts having a 
population of less than 2,500 is between 10 per cent 


and 14 per cent. Last year the Lisbon school board 
spent 12.8 per cent of its total current expenditures 
en the operation of the plant. 
Lisbon in Favorable Position 

From the above analysis of school costs, it is evi- 
dent that the Lisbon school district is operating the 
schools with an economy that should meet the approval 
of every taxpayer who wants good schools at a mini- 
mum of cost. That the district has reduced these 
costs to a minimum can be readily seen in the fact 
that current expenditures per Lisbon pupil are at the 
foot of the list. 


MEASURING THE ABILITY OF POOR 
TOWNSHIPS TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 69) 
economic situation. It would probably assure 
a better education for each child. Certainly a 
system of state aid should not be constructed to 
do the contrary. The present Indiana system 
has this unfortunate result. The same is true 
in a very large measure of even the most ad- 
vanced plans being considered in other states. 

The fundamental principles of state aid will 
have to be changed. We assume the theory that 
every child has a right to an education is so 
firmly established that it will not soon be 
questioned by any American State. The theory 
is correct—the defense is wrong. Assuming 
that the theory of the right to an education 
is accepted, it is now our duty to determine 
the bases for state aids that are sound from 
an economic point of view. 

There is a fallacious argument that should 
not be confused with the above reasoning. 
Some will say “does not the same argument 
hold for the poor parts of a city?” Is there 
not danger of subsidizing people in the poor 
parts of a city and encouraging them to stay 
in positions other than the best from the eco- 
nomic standpoint? The argument is not the 
same. It may be that these poor people in the 
city could produce no more if in other cities 
or in other parts of the same city. By and 
large it is probably true. 

On the other hand the proof is very strong 
that the people of this township could produce 
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RAISED 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 

BOTTOM 
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PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


qn 
(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


U. S. Inkwells are made in 


two sizes. 


Senior—fits holes 1% to 
inches in diameter. 


Junior—fits holes 1 to 2 inches 


in diameter. 





more if they were in a d.fferent position. ‘The 
very fact causes some of the people to leave, but 
the state steps in by a subsidy and acts as a check 
to this leaving. The total income of the state 
would be increased if the people left the town- 
ship. And what is more important the children 
would get a better education. This latter fact 
is to be remembered; that the state by an un- 
sound system of state aid is tending to keep 
children in communities whether they do not 
have as good facilities for education as they 
would if the state did not interfere. 


New Principles of Giving Aid 
The new principles of state aid should be 


based on three fundamental ideas. 

1. That the so-called poor community should 
have returned to it what it has contributed. 
This would abolish most of the so-called aid 
which is not aid at all but simply returning to 
the community what has been produced in that 
community, and which, due to the tax system, 
has been collected somewhere else. 

2. That communities which provide essen- 
tial commodities or services be subsidized on 
this ground, if necessary, until an economic ad- 
justment can be brought about that will pay 
enough for these essential commodities to enable 
the people to take care of themselves. This will 
not allow subsidies for such large classes as poor 
agricultural or poor mining communities. 

3. That (excepted as stated under the two 
above) all state aid should be given in such a 
manner, that, while guaranteeing an education 
to each child, it will encourage the people of 
the state to live in or to move into the best 
economic position. 

Needless to say, the principles and methods 
of state aid being discussed at this time, in the 
United States, violate these principles. 


Conclusion and Summary 
We would have the state frankly accept the 


duty of trying to correct economic maladjust- 


nant 
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Inkwells That LAST! 


UNDREDS more school boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S. Inkwells for replace- 
ments and as standard equipment on new desks. They 


mu 


wells. 


know from experience that this inkwell costs little, 
works well, and outlasts two or more ordinary ink- 


The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof and noiseless. Teach- 
ers like it because it presents no time-wasting temp- 
tations to the pupil. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass your most rigid examination. 
Check over the answers to these important questions: 


Is it easy to install? 


Will it fit our desks? 


Is it quiet? 


Yes, the lid does not rattle 


nor creak. 


Yes, just drive in three tacks. 


Yes, its fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


4. Is it economical? 

Yes, because of low purchase 
cost and unusually long life. 
Has it any special advantages? 
Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps 
out dust and prevents evapo- 
ration. Neither can the pupil 
tinker with it as easily as with 
the average desk well. 


Send for FREE Inkwell Today 


Our sample desk set is sent you FREE so that you can judge for your- 
self its advantages — advantages that make it worth while to specify 
U. S. Inkwells for replacements, or new equipment orders. You can get 
them from any school supply jobber, or direct from us. Write today 
for prices and the free sample. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S.W. 9th Street 


ment instead of making the situation more or 
less endurable by subsidy. This suggestion 
will be called visionary by some. It is true it 
will demand much work, and in most cases, 
additional information that is not now available. 
This is especially true in regard to the income 
of the poorer communities. 

In the long run this new procedure will be 
better for the state from an economic stand- 
point, and what is more important the children 
of the state will have an opportunity for better 
education. 


The consensus of opinion recorded in the 
above tabulation may safely be accepted as rep- 
resentative. A larger number of replies would 
have made no substantial difference in the con- 
clusions as is shown by the fact that the first 
one hundred replies and the second one hundred 
replies, tabulated separately, are in almost per- 
fect agreement. The extent of agreement is ex- 
pressed by a correlation of .98 where perfect 
agreement would have been represented by one. 


It is evident, withcbut a single exception, that 
school-board members are in almost unanimous 
agreement with the principles stated. The single 
exception is “the elimination of standing com- 
mittees,” and with this 72 per cent agree. Six- 
teen of the nineteen principles received the ap- 
proval of over 95 per cent. The total vote of 
256 board members upon the nineteen principles 
was distributed as follows: 4,617 votes of ap- 
proval, 183 votes of disapproval, and 64 blanks. 
The total vote of disapproval represents the point 
of view of a very few individual board members, 
each of whom showed a disposition to disapprove 
a number of the principles. Although they con- 
stitute an insignificant minority, it is well to 
discover that there are, here and there, indi- 
vidual board members who conceive their func- 
tion to be executive in nature rather than that 
of policy-forming. The vote of approval, which 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





represents more than 96 per cent of the total 
votes cast, may be taken as fairly conclusive evi- 
dence that individual school-board members rec- 
ognize their function to be one of responsibility 
for policies and for the continued successful 
performance of the chief executive officer that 
they employ; and to whom they delegate execu- 
tive authority commensurate with the responsi- 
bilities which they impose upon him. The con- 
clusion, therefore, seems justified that the nine- 
teen principles herein stated constitute a sound 
basis for the administrative conduct of the busi- 
ness generally entrusted to boards of education. 


1890’s Versus 1920’s 
(Continued from Page 68) 


lated rooms have given way to rooms embodying 
ideal features. Architecture that was grotesque, 
ungainly, and inappropriate has been discarded 
for that which is suitable, artistic, and even 
esthetic in its appeal to students. Even the 
landscaping has become part of the scheme to 
make attractive what heretofore has been deadly 
because of an attempt to be utterly practical. 

Even without the contrasting wooden pile of 
a school with which to compare its beauty, the 
Sweetwater Union School is a joy to taxpayers, 
teachers, and students. Its arrangement of 
rooms, halls, laboratories, shops, and offices is 
ideal. Designed by T. C. Kistner, San Diego, 
California, a specialist in this type of architec- 
ture, the school building has stood the test of 
several years of use. Additions, provided for 
ahead of time, will accommodate this fast- 
growing section that is southernmost on the 
Pacific coast, the Mexican border being its 
southern limit. 

“Colonial-Spanish” is the term applied to the 
style of architecture. Adobe-brown color 
used in the stucco work, while red Spanish tiles 
adorn the roof. The two bell towers have 


flashing domes in triangles of blue, green, and 
(Concluded on Page 146) 


is 
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OPEN IT IN A SECOND 





MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


REDUCES BUILDING COSTS. AFFORDS PERFECT VENTILATION. SAVES ON HEATING EXPENSE. 
PERFECT DISCIPLINE. DEFINITE DISMISSAL POINT. NO WASTE OF BLACK BOARD SPACE. 
: NOTHING TO WEAR OUT. EXTRA STORAGE SPACE MORE HANGING SPACE. 


STOPS PETTY PILFERING. 
Write for Catalogue W-6 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 
resistant. 


Suawate of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 








Luther Burbank School, eae ae] California 
Opening 20’-9" 29 


EFF ICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from Page 144) 7 
yellow glazed tiles. There is a pleasing lack of 


ornamentation on the outside walls. 


When the Sweetwater school board decided to 
build a school, they expected to grow. When 
the school was completed the district had 238 
students, while the building was planned for 
an enrollment of 600 students. It was hoped 
that it would be adequate for five years, but in 
half that time the enrollment has reached 629! 
The original cost of the building was $172,000. 
While there is almost one acre of floor space, the 
balance of the ground is not idle. A large 
playground, an athletic field, and a four-hole 
golf course for community use make use of the 
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THE TOWER. 


remaining site, pending future building opera- 
tions. 

A practical arrangement for the parking of 
automobiles is followed at the Sweetwater 
school. In the immediate rear of the building 
is a parking space, for no automobiles may be 
left standing in front of the school. They come 
and go on the circular drive, but they must 
stand in the rear. 

The equipment is modern and complete. One 
item of individual arrangement is worthy of 
note. <A 6-in. strip of cork board is placed at 
the top of all recitation-room blackboards. Here 
are fastened with thumb tacks clippings, pic- 
tures, notes, and the like that are relevant to 


THE ENTRANCE. 


the work in hand. Each student has his own 
locker set flush into the wall. 

This modern school is a far ery from the 
South Bay Union School of the 90’s. Methods 
of teaching have kept pace with school archi- 
tecture. Or, rather, school architecture has im- 
proved due to the demands of modern methods 
of instruction. 


CAFETERIAS: THEIR EQUIPMENT AND 


MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 55) 
1925, all high schools in the city were placed 


on full time, and the regular high school day, 
from 8:30 a. m. to 3:00 p. m., with a half-hour 
lunch period, was established. This meant a 


complete reorganization of the lunchroom situa- 
(Concluded on Page 149) 





THE OLD BUILDING. 
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4 CLASSROOMS—CLOAKROOMS, TOILETS, AND STORAGE 


“THE LIBERTY” 


A Permanent School Building for the Same Price as a Portable One 


‘The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos Schools are approved by the State Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania and New Jersey as Permanent School Buildings. 


“The Liberty” Schools are supplied in various sizes ranging from one room, up 
to Consolidated or Community Schools which may require a dozen rooms or more. 


TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD ERECT 


“The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos School 


Safety to pupils by reducing fire hazard to a minimum. Fireproof Asbestos material is pro- 
vided upon both the interior and exterior walls, and as well as upon the ceiling. The roof is also 
fireproof. 


Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers will readily appreciate the fact that Fireproof 
Asbestos School Buildings are planned to insure the maximum in safety, comfort, and con- 
venience, for both pupils and teachers. 


Note carefully that the length and width of classrooms have been planned along the most 
scientific lines. Liberal aisle space simplifies the problem of supervised study and grants that 
freedom to pupils which is so necessary in health exercises. A false economy, detrimental to the 
welfare of the school and the functioning of the same, has been frequently experienced by mak- 
ing classrooms too narrow. 


A well-lighted coatroom, under the direct supervision of the teacher, is a co-ordinate part of 
a modern classroom. Each room is so provided. 


Ample storage space is provided for books and equipment. 


Th. vestibule cuts wind-sweeps, offers additional protection to pupils, and automatically 
reduces the cost of heating. 


The roof construction and special factors of safety employed in the buildings bear and are 
well worthy of special consideration. 


The exterior design contributes materially to the aesthetic setting and harmonious balance 
of the school grounds landscaping. 


The plans provide Legal seating capacity for fortv (40) pupils and comply with the require- 
ments of the School Law, which requires that there shall be provided 20% light area, 200 cubic 
feet air space, and 15 sq. ft. of floor area per pupil, and these “Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos School 
plans are approved as Permanent Buildings by the State Departments of Public Instruction of 


both Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and no doubt will be approved by adjoining States. 
Provision is made for future additions. 


Write for Plans and Specifications 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FACTORY — AMBLER, PA. 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
Toilet Seats in the World 


Never Split. 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


There Can Be No 


Other Exactly 
Like It 


Evernu construction is patented. Many fea- 
tures that add greatly to the excellence and 
economy of these toilet seats are found only 
in Evernu Hard Rubber Seats. They are dif- 
ferent from any other—and they always will 


be. 


The exclusive features of Evernu Seats en- 
able them to preserve their original glossy 
beauty through years and years of severest 
usage. That is the reason Evernu is so uni- 
versally accepted as the ideal installation in 
schoo] buildings all over the country. 


Evernu Seats are molded of special hard rub- 
ber into seamless, jointless, everlasting units. 
The hollow centers give unusual lightness 
and great strength. Jet black or mahogany. 
Models for every type of bowl. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


Send for our latest catalog and prices. 


Public Schools Completely Equipped 
With Evernu, include those at: 


Chicago, II. Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbia, S. C. 
Evansville, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash. Oakland, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. Amarillo, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio. San Antonio, Texas 
Mobile, Ala. Houston, Texas 
Dallas, Texas St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Baltimore, Md. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Dept. 138 
Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 











MARIETTA HIGH SCHOOL, MARIETTA, OHIO. 


133 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Hundreds of Schools, Offices, Churches, and Hospi- 
tals have found in TMB tthe answer to flooring 
problems. 


At a cost no greater, and usually less than other types 
of approved flooring material TMB offers the un- 
usual combination of extreme durability and delight- 
ful walking comfort. 


Characteristics 


The wear resisting quality of TMB is not confined 
to its surface but continues uniform throughout its 
entire thickness. 


The smooth, velvety, rubbery surface of TMB will 
never wear gritty or become slippery. 


TMB can be laid over wood or cement and once laid 
it will never buckle, warp, shrink, or become loose. 
To take into account the varying demands of foot 
traffic within an individual building, TMB may be 


specified in various thicknesses. 
Supervision and Guarantee 


Every TMB installation anywhere in the United 
States or Canada is made under the supervision of 
competent Moulding engineers. 


Every floor is definitely guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tory service. Sixty-two years of experience, and 
strong financial responsibility, give the Moulding 
guarantee full significance. 


Write today for detailed information. Outline your 
problem. Our fund of flooring information is avail- 
able to you with no obligation. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Moulding’s Flooring 
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Garber & Woodward, Architects. 
65,000 square feet of TMB in corridors and classrooms 


Better Institutional 
and Business 
Floors at No Greater Cost 
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The “FOLD-UP”’—another long-lasting 


Beacon Chair which costs no more 
than an ordinary perishable wooden chair! 


























The “FOLD-UP,” as its 
name implies, folds quick- 
ly and easily to a thick- 


Tubular 


More important still is the fact that 
there are NO SLIDING PARTS 
TO GET OUT OF ALIGN- 
MENT. The “FOLD-UP” is abso- 
lutely rigid and amazingly strong— 
yet it weighs only 734 pounds. It 
will carry a load more than 100 
times its own weight. 


The 
ample proportions, correctly curved 
to induce proper posture. Jt makes 
comfort a fact instead of a promise. 


Chairs a merited leadership in the field of auxiliary seating equipment. Although 
designed along different lines to make possible a lower price, the Beacon 
“FOLD-UP” retains those important qualities which have won for the Beacon 

standard model a nationwide recognition. 


N OW COMES the “FOLD-UP”—to share with Beacon Standard Model Folding 


All-Steel Construction 
Like its companion model, the “FOLD- 
UP” is made entirely of steel (with the 
exception of the seat and floor contacts). 
The frame is of tubular steel, electrically 
welded and riveted. There are no bolts or 
nuts to come loose. 


No Sliding Parts 


For Proper Posture 
“FOLD-UP” has a back of 


Careful workmanship insures an 
absence of all rough spots 
which might damage clothing. 
Protection for carpets and pol- 


ished floors is afforded by the as much. 


 --cmmemmmeesceerannstersenameaatasneaenssencetnes emetic aS 





fibre floor contacts. (Leg tips of rub- 
ber, for added silence, may be had at 
slight extra cost.) 


The “FOLD-UP” may be had in the 
same wide variety of frame colors and 
upholsterings as the standard model: 
Olive Green, Mahogany, Brown Wal- 
nut, Battleship Gray, etc.; with seats 
of Leatherette, Tapestry, Velour, or 
3-Ply Weatherproof Veneer. 


Perfectly Balanced 


This illustration at the right, made from 
an actual unretouched photograph, sug- 
gests the sturdy construction and perfect 
_balancing of the Beacon “FOLD-UP.” 


Send for Sample 


Just fill in the coupon and pin it to 
your letterhead so that we can send. 
you a sample Beacon “FOLD-UP” for 
comparison with others costing twice 





Beacon Steel Furniture Co., 
1841 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago. 


Please send a new Beacon 


proval, subject to return 
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Steel ness of only 1% inches. tirely satisfactory. 
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(Concluded from Page 146) ices were started in eight of the elementary per week. 


tion. The high-school principals requested the 
board of education to take over the control and 
supervision of all the lunchrooms. The board 
assumed the responsibility and assigned the 
writer to organize a workable plan. I was im- 
mediately faced with the situation that one 
school had all the latest and most modern equip- 
ment and two schools had very little that was 
adequate for preparing and serving the kind 
of lunches needed. Much new equipment was 
purchased by the board of education, but we 
still are in need of more equipment to equalize 
the service in the three schools. 

The first year we ran each school as an inde- 
pendent unit so far as management was con- 
cerned, having a manager in each school, who 
had charge of the help, planned the menus and 
bought most of the foodstuffs. The writer 
handled the finances. The daily receipts were 
sent to my office, where they were checked, de- 
posited in the bank, and checks drawn for bills 
and payrolls. A monthly report was prepared 
and sent to the superintendent of schools. 

This plan was discarded at the end of the 
year as unsatisfactory, from the standpoint of 
uniformity of service, quality of food, and food 
costs. During the school year just closed we 
operated the lunchrooms with a manager in 
charge of all, and an assistant manager in each 
school. The yearly requirements for canned 
goods, paper goods, and general supplies were 
put out for bids, and contracts were entered into 
for milk, eggs, and butter. The saving has been 


most marked. 
The Value of Good Food ; 
It is interesting to note that the reaction of 


high-school freshmen to the lunches served re- 
flects health habits acquired. Thus in our high 
schools there has been a steady gain in the 
number eating salads and selecting well-bal- 
anced meals and a large increase in the num- 
ber drinking milk. In January, 1925, milk serv- 





schools and this year we have nineteen schools 
with a morning milk service. The effect on 
the high-school lunchrooms of the habit of 
drinking milk has been as follows: In January, 
1926, 14,723 one-half pint bottles were sold, or 
a daily average of 701 bottles. In January, 
1927, 19,291 one-half pint bottles were sold, or 
a daily average of 823 bottles. In February, 
1926, we sold 14,596 one-half pint bottles, or 
a daily average of 810 bottles. In February, 
1927, our sales were 21,923 one-half pint bottles, 
or a daily average of 1,153 bottles. A gain of 
330 bottles a day, due to the enrollment of 
freshmen. Cocoa and soup are stressed and 
large quantities are sold. Tea and coffee are 
sold only to teachers. 


Some foods not approved as the right kind 
for growing girls and boys, are allowed occa- 
sionally on the menu. To meet repeated re- 
guests, frankfurters are served once a month. 
Pie is served once a week, but only custard, 
and occasionally a plain fruit pie; salted nuts 
are always on sale, but the only candy is milk 
chocolate, plain or with peanuts or almonds. 
One of the most popular dishes with the girls 
is mashed potatoes and gravy. In our largest 
high school one and one-half bushels of potatoes 
per day and several gallons of gravy are pre- 
pared to meet the demand for this item. 

A large variety of food is served and the 
menus are changed from day to day. A large 
percentage of students bring at least part of 
their lunches from home, but all are required 
to eat in the lunchroom. Many buy milk, soup, 
or cocoa to eat with their sandwiches, and a 
dessert, usually ice cream. 


We employ a large number of students during 
the service periods as cashiers, checkers, and 
assistants at the counters. When they work 
through two half-hour periods, as most of them 
do, they receive their lunches and fifty cents 





Cash registers operated by student workers 
are used in each school. The assistant managers 
have charge of the daily receipts, checking the 
same and sending them to the director’s office 
for deposit in the bank. 


The Cafeteria in Social Activities 
The high-school lunchroom should play its 


part in the social activities of the school by 
being ready at all times to provide refreshments 
for dances, suppers, and banquets. Careful 
thought is necessary in planning for dinners to 
keep the cost as low as possible and yet give 
satisfaction. The one problem we have found 
difficult in handling evening affairs has arisen 
from the fact that our lunchroom assistants are 
hired on the basis of an eight-hour day. When 
evening affairs are held, the cost of overtime 
for cooks and assistants has to be added to the 
cost of food, which in serving small numbers, 
makes the entire cost higher than for similar 
meals served at noon. 


The Psychology of the Cafeteria 
One more thing in closing needs to be 


stressed: It is not sufficient that the food shall 
be of good quality and well cooked, but that it 
must be attractively displayed. The manner in 
which food is arranged and placed on the coun- 
ters affects the daily receipts. A dash of 
whipped cream or a maraschino cherry on a 
dessert will more quickly sell it, than if the 
same dessert is placed on the counter without 
any such decoration. 

It is good sales psychology in the high-school 
lunchroom, to appeal to the eye by providing 
good surroundings, well-prepared food attrac- 
tively displayed on immaculate counters, and 
presided over by assistants with winning smiles. 
Students must feel that they are welcome and 
that the persons who serve are friendly. With 
these features and a manager in charge who un- 
derstands the purchasing of supplies, high- 
school lunchrooms cannot fail to be a success. 
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Scheduling Pupils in the Senior High School 


J. D. Hull, Principal of the Senior High School, Springfield, Mo. 


For many years high-school principals have 
agreed that the principal who fails to schedule 
pupils in the spring of the year impairs the 
efficiency of the school and accumulates worries 
to harrass him during the vacation period. 
However, it has been the experience of the 
writer that even when early preparation is made 
for scheduling of pupils, the accurate and 
smoothly operating scheme is the exception 
rather than the rule. Too often pupils are 
scheduled hurriedly amid noise and confusion 
with no thought of the needs of the pupil’s 
voeational or educational career. Or often all 
schedules are made out by the principal to the 
obvious neglect of his other duties. Following 
is the plan used in the senior high school of 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Six weeks before the close of the semester 
each prospective 10B pupil is given a copy of 
the student’s hand book of the senior high 
school. Senior-high-school pupils are already 
in possession of the hand book. This book con- 
tains, among other things, a detailed descrip- 
tion of each course of study and a statement of 
the requirements for graduation in each cur- 
riculum. 

Then for one week the entire homeroom 
period is given over to a study and discussion 
of requirements, electives, and the subject 
matter of various courses. Pupils are encour- 
aged to discuss the matter with their parents 
and to bring parental queries as well as others 
before the homeroom adviser. At the close of 
the week, each pupil fills out a selection-of- 
studies-blank showing by subject the credits 
earned to date and by subject and semester of 
study the work which he plans to take for the 
coming semester. The pupil must have a signa- 
ture of approval from one or both parents. 

The fifth and fourth week preceding the 
close of the semester are used by the principal 
in making up the daily program for the coming 
semester. All selections are tabulated so that 
the number of groups and vlasses in each sub- 
ject are rather accurately known. On the basis 
of intelligence quotients and teachers’ estimates, 
the pupils are arranged in fast, medium, and 
slow groups. In English, science, and mathe- 
matics classes, speed grouping is done with a 
fair degree of success. 

When the daily program has been completed, 
blue-print copies of it are made by the me- 
chanical-drawing classes. These copies are dis- 
tributed to the teachers. One copy of the pro- 
gram is made on a large rack which stands in 
the principal’s office. The rack contains a 
pigeon hole for each class in the school. Above 
each pigeon hole is the name of the teacher of 
the class, the number of the room in which the 
class is to be held, the subject to be studied, the 
semester of study, and the rate of speed at 
which the class will work. Each teacher has all 
her classes in a vertical row of pigeonholes be- 
neath her name. Horizontally, the first row 
is the first period of the day, the second row is 
the second period of the day, ete. 

The last three weeks of the semester are used 
by the teachers in scheduling their homeroom 
pupils for the coming semester. Thus no 
teacher has more than thirty pupils to schedule 
and these may be scheduled leisurely, quietly 
and with no distractions. Of course the selec- 
tion-of-studies-blank, approved by the parent 
serves as a basis for the scheduling. When a 
pupil is scheduled for a class, his name is writ- 
ten on a class card and this class card is placed 
in the pigeonhole which represents that class. 
When thirty class cards have been placed in one 
pigeonhole, the class is marked closed by the 
principal. Thus a fairly even distribution is 
secured. Two copies of each pupil’s schedule 


are made, one for the office and one for the 
pupil. The latter is handed to the pupil on the 
first day of the new semester by his homeroom 
teacher. 

This plan has not been found infallible but 
it does have the following advantages: 

1. The teacher load, rooms, and pupils’ daily 
program are ready before the opening of school. 
Any of these may be changed during the sum- 
mer if necessary. The class card for each pupil 
in each class acts as a pawn in the adjustment 
of conflicts. 

2. Scheduling may be done quietly, leisurely, 
and scientifically. 

3. Teachers may be selected to fit the 
subjects instead of selecting subjects to fit the 
teacher. 

4. The daily program is presented to the 
teachers in a graphic fashion. They thus have 
opportunities to report early their questions, 
suggestions, and requests for changes. 

THE BRYAN SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 


DREN IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


by an especially trained nurse. The apparatus 
was given to the school in memory of Mrs. Guy 
Templeton. 

A lunch is served in the cafeteria each school 
day. Orthopedic doctors of the hospitals visit 
the school. Where private funds cannot be sup- 
plied for the correction of physical defects, an- 
other method of relief is afforded. In addition 
to the eight grades of schoolwork, occupational 
work is offered leading up to the learning of 
a trade. 

Credit for the establishment of the school is 
due the mothers of these children. There were 
times when the project might have been aban- 
doned but for the insistence of these mothers 
that their children be given an education. Much 
credit is due Mrs. Hattie Smith, the first prin- 
cipal, who showed Oklahoma City the possibili- 
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ties in education for crippled children. No 
doubt the establishment of the school led to the 
organization of the Oklahoma Society for 
Crippled Children, which came into existence 
in September, 1925, and which is doing a great 
work in aiding handicapped and afflicted chil- 
dren of the state. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Layton, Hicks & 
Forsyth, architects, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

THE ELM HEIGHTS GRADE-SCHOOL 


BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 66) 


ash lift are provided for the convenience of the 
janitor. 

The heating system is a vacuum-steam, direct- 
radiation system, with temperature regulation. 
Fresh air is supplied by means of window venti- 
lation which is being used in this building for 
the first time in Indiana. Direct radiation is 
mantained by means of covered radiators under 
each of the windows, supplemented by a con- 
tinuous steam pipe running the length of the 
room at the level of the window sills. Fresh 
air is admitted through window louvers, is 
passed over the steam pipes, and is tempered as 
it passes into the rooms. The foul air is re- 
moved through vent ducts and is earried 
through ventilators to the roof outlet. 

The cost of the building, exclusive of equip- 
ment, was $145,500, or 2914 cents per cubic 
foot, which is considerably less than the cost of 
this type of school building in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The building was erected from plans _ pre- 
pared by Mr. Alfred Grindle, architect, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, and the construction work was 
under the direction of Mr. Leslie Colvin and 
Mr. Roy Mobley, building contractors. Great 
credit for the especially fine building which has 
been erected is due to Mr. Ralph N. Tirey, 
superintendent of schools, who gave valuable 
assistance and advice to the architect in plan- 
ning the several details of the building and its 
appointments. 





SCHOOLS AND MUSEUMS COOPERATE. 


The joint committee on school-museum relations, appointed by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of Museums to make plans for better cooperation of schools and museums, has 
adopted recommendations governing the aims and procedure in carrying out this work. The recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the two associations engaged in the study and will be presented to the teachers 
of the country for final approval. It is the purpose to secure the appointment of local committees in each 
school district to promote an interest in visual education and to secure means for its development. 


The committee is headed by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey of Cleveland, and comprises fourteen other 
members representing many of the important museums and historical societies of the country. It is especially 
desired that a representative of the schools be located in each city, this official to be given the duty of co- 
operating with the supervisors and teachers in selecting loan material for use in the schools. He would 
also be charged with the duty of assembling, caring for, and circulating of all material supplied by the 


museums in each locality. 


The schools will be encouraged to make the best use of museum material to the fullest extent. The 
expense of providing the materials and keeping them in proper condition for traveling would be shared 
by the museums and the board of education upon a mutually satisfactory basis. 
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Over 2,000 gallons of Barreled Sunlight, white and tinted was used 
to paint the interior of this handsome building of the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc., at Scranton, Pa. 


This clean, 
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handsome, 


durable finish 


for school interior use 
in white or easily tinted 


AINTING school walls and wood- 

work with Barreled Sunlight is the 
modern way to insure lasting cleanliness 
and better light. 


Three different finishes—all easily 
tinted—make this famous product avail- 
able for every interior job. 


Most practical for places that require 
maximum light and sanitary cleanliness 
is Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its lustrous 
surface is so satin-smooth it washes like 
tile, and so durable that repeated wash- 
ings will not injure it. Handsome as the 
finest enamel, it costs less and requires 


fewer coats. 
* o * 


Where less than a full gloss is required, 
the logical choice is Barreled Sunlight 
Semi-Gloss, an unusual combination of 
good looks and ease of maintenance. 
And for the duller effect sometimes 
preferred on walls of well-lighted rooms, 
Barreled Sunlight Flat finish is ideal. 
This, too, is washable—though naturally 


Reg. U.S. 








less durable under constant washing than 
the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 


ARRELED SUNLIGHT “‘covers”’ so 
well, and flows on so easily with 
brush or spray, that it does the complete 
job at the lowest cost per square foot 
of surface covered. 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped steel drums, and in 5- and 1- 
gallon cans. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Barreled 
Sunlight in all principal cities. 


Use the coupon to obtain further in- 
formation and a sample panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 6,000 dealers 


Pat. Off. 


Barreled Sunlight 


































a 


Lasting cleanliness and better 

light—when walls and wood- 

work are painted with lustrous, 
washable Barreled Sunlight! 


Easy to Tint 
any Shade 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any 
desired shade by _ simply. 
adding ordinary colors-in-oil, 
or by using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors. In 
quantities of 5 gallons or 
over, Barreled Sunlight is 
tinted at the factory, without 

extra charge. 4 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT a 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) 












Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 
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Bradley — 


Washfountains 








REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


CLEANLINESS AND 


PROMOTE BOTH 
SANITATION 


**The First Cost 
is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, —— ong School, 
Universities and in every ty Canton, Ohio 
public lavatories, there is no 2 High School, 


equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SOME ASPECTS OF HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from Page 42) 
tifie information, as soon as all interested 
parties can come to an agreement as to the in- 

terpretation of forthcoming results. 


One can hardly pass by this subject without 
commenting on one or two recommendations 
made by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the N.E.A. and the 
American Medical Association. One is a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the new systems or means 
makes possible the degree of temperature, 
amount of humidity, and amount of air move- 
ment desirable for schoolrooms. How that is 
actually accomplished, what the air movement 
is to be, where the moisture supply is to come 
from, how regulated, ete., is certainly not set 
forth, except that 30 cubic feet of air per child 
per minute is not required. How much more 
or less—no one has volunteered that informa- 
tion. The other recommendation is that in 
order to have this system work satisfactorily, 
this plan must be under the control of an intelli- 
gent, interested person (the teacher). Why the 
N.E. A. goes on record as favoring that a 
school teacher, among her many exacting duties, 
is also to act as keeper of a fresh air supply and 
heat director, is beyond comprehension, espe- 
cially when all trends, including the recom- 
mendations of the N.E. A. itself, are in the 
direction of relieving the teacher of those duties 
which are not intimately tied up with the work 
of instruction. Surely we need much enlighten- 
ment. 

But let us not forget that even this matter 
of dispute will probably bring forth results and 
investigations which will likely have a definite 
bearing upon future practice and standards. 
Such is progress. 


Way) 
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A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 


Fond du Lac Nigh School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

bat nee = Union High School, 


Cal 
ola. Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, s 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 
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The Essential Economy 


On the other hand it is to be admitted that 
mechanical systems are not perfect, but they 
can be controlled. It is possible to stimulate or 
produce nearly any condition set up and this 
with assurance, not only in schoolrooms, but in 
commercial establishments as well. Think for 
a moment of the exacting conditions required in 
three-color printing establishments and others. 
Of course all installations are not perfect, but 
it is like human nature to lambast the imperfect 
or poorly designed layout and give never a word 
of commendation to those jobs (the majority) 
which do function properly; no, not even an 
“honorable mention.” Operation costs are rela- 
tive. If the jobs produce the results to be de- 
sired in terms of air conditioning, healthful 
surroundings, and contentedness in environ- 
ment, at an accepted standard of cost, then this 
is much cheaper than a job which does not pro- 
duce these conditions, no matter how low the 
cost. Within reason it pays to spend money. 


of Mechanical Plants 


In conclusion I would like to reenforce what 
I have already stated directly and that which 
has been implied. It becomes necessary to edu- 
cate the public to appreciate that providing heat 
alone for a schoolroom is not even a half meas- 
ure; providing adequate sanitary conditions 
entails much more than heating. 


We recognize the necessity of ventilating 
chicken coops and cow barns, but we certainly 
are not so sure about schoolrooms, otherwise 
why the lack of air supply so frequently found ? 
In an all-blast system we perforce ventilate 
some even if we recirculate one hundred per 
cent of the air; in a split system it is quite 
different. 

It is necessary to educate the public to the 


fact that any system may really become inop- 
erative or even a direct menace to health if 





This Century Pedestal Fountain is built 
specially for schools. It is equipped with 
Century fixtures and made the correct 
height for children. 


PANELUAAAA AGUA DEAD URASODERAUSEAODEAAULEAATEEEOTEAAEDOU EERO EEUU EROUDEUAT RAED AREA AREA TROUT EEUU DEEUAEROUUEAEUOOEAU SELL EOO SEALERS 


The patented side-stream Century bub- 
bler head is non-squirting and non-splash- 
ing even if the hand is placed over the 
water opening. 


The pedestal is made of heavy cast iron 
finished in beautiful white porcelain ena- 
mel. Suitable for indoor or outdoor in- 
stallation. 


Century Fountains are the most sani- 
tary and economical to own and operate. 


Get full details about this and other 
popular Century drinking fountains for 
schools. The new Century catalogue will 
be sent upon request. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
318 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Ill. 
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control is lacking. But here again it is sur- 
prising to find controls quite frequently not 
used, especially the ones which control those 
conditions which are not directly responsible 
for heating, such as air washers, humidifiers, 
filters, ete. To close down that part of a plant 
which is essential to producing proper air con- 
ditions, in order to save a few dollars—if a real 
saving there is—seems indefensible. If the 
equipment was worth installing in the first 
place, it is worth operating. 

And lastly, a word about those which consti- 
tute the greatest number of school officia!s, the 
school-board members of the smaller cities and 
the rural districts. Their problems are real ones 
and much closer to home than most of ours. In 
many, many instances very rigid economy must 
be practiced both in capital outlay and in opera- 
tion expenses. Especially vital are the heating 
and ventilating problems and lack of apprecia- 
tion in this respect is much more in evidence 
with these people than it is with those in charge 
of larger plants or cities. High-class engineer- 
ing service is many times out of the question 
and you will be surprised how many “cross- 
roads experts” mess around with a heating and 
ventilating job. It is a real problem how to con- 
vince many people of the merits of the case and 
secure adequate expert advice. Queer as it may 
seem, the latter is quite frequently neither 
sought nor heeded, even if given gratis. Here 
the most intensive educational campaign in the 
direction of giving the boys and girls of these 
schools a square deal, must be waged. 





—School trustees in Greenville county, 8S. C., 300 
in number, are organized and hold monthly meet- 
ings. Programs are carefully planned, and the 
performance of the duties of trustees and the best 
methods of administering school affairs are dis- 
cussed. Effective work has been done and helpful 


policies have been formulated. 
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(All Schools Shown 
are 
Haas-Equipped) 








Wear Resisting! 


AAS Water Closets and Haas Flush 
H Valves are notable for their long and 
trouble-free life. They have no metal- 
to-metal contacts to give rise to rapid wear. 





a ene “ 4 : 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
DAYTON OHIO. 


GREENFIELD ‘HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The elimination of all complicated mechan- 
ism, needle-point adjustments, and small 
ports that might clog, makes them depend- 
able year after year. Other important fea- 
tures are their instant flow-adjustment and 
positive control of after-fill. 


Haas Flush Valves are internally self-cleans- 
ing in all waters—even alkaline and sedimen- 
tal waters. 







PUBLIC SCHOOL N°S. 


Guaranteed five years, many Haas installa- 
WEST HOBOKEN, N.J- 


tions are in daily use after more than 30 
years of public service. They are the logical 
equipment for YOUR school! 


cuosets MAAS 


CM.SCHWAB INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
HOMESTEAD. PA. 





JACKSON. GRADE SCHOOL 
DAYTON - OHIO. 





WILKINSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


OHIO VALLEY HOSPITAL WILKINS BURG, PA. 


STEUBENVILLE, OAIO. 


ae 
Catalogue gladly sent upon 
request to school board 
officials and architects. 






U.S. GRANT SCHOOL 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CHERRY AVE. SCHOOL 
CANTON - OHIO. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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Vertical Bubbler 
Regular 
Angle Bubbler 
on order 


An Economy Shower for School Installation 


Consisting of NIEDECKEN MIXER which can be set 


to a fixed maximum temperature, preventing waste of hot 


water; shower head, Lock Shield Flow Control and pipe 
supports. Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can 


be finished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze. 
The Price is $17.35. No Piping Included. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG.Co 
w uKEeE & 


nm 


RA TF Ok a - « Us 


Ss. A. 





A SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL SCHEME 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


Total receipts for the year from the sources 
mentioned amounted to $19,208.42, and total ex- 
penses amounted to $6,560.02, which covers 
labor, upkeep, repairs, and _ replacements. 
Labor, such as lifeguard duties, ticket charge, 
janitor service, etc., are done almost entirely by 
school people, which gives them a close contact 
with and a vital interest in the building and its 
activities. Also much of the equipment for the 
entire construction has been made by the man- 
ual-training department at a minimum cost. 


A swimming instructor is employed by the 
school board. The tank is open until 9 P. M. 
to the general public, and after that to private 
parties and organizations. The summer sched- 
ule provides for two mornings a week with the 
instructor who teaches individuals or groups, 
and afternoons and evenings run the same as 
during the school year. In the short time the 
building has existed an amazing amount of in- 
terest has been created in swimming and water 
sports, both in the community and the schools, 
and some of the students have made admirable 
showings in- water contests in their own and 
other cities. 

On the board of control for the building are 
the student-body presidents of the junior and 
senior high schools, the principals of all the 
buildings in the city, and the members of the 
school board, thus making a fair and balanced 
representation, and effecting a stronger unit. 


The natatorium-gymnasium is more than a 
building. In so short a time it has become an 
institution, a very definite part of the center 
in which it is located. In achieving it, Mr. 
Miller has given to Aberdeen as a community a 
valuable social unit, and Aberdeen as a com- 
munity realizes it, which is strongly evidenced 
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—— 
Fool Proo 


Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 


Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 

Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 

Children cannot squirt with 
it. 

Anti-freezing. 

All working parts are com- 
pletely enclosed and out 


of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 





Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 











by the support given. He has more closely 
knitted together school and community, thus 
giving breadth of scope to both, and bringing 
about a greater degree of interest and under- 
standing, a most valuable achievement in itself. 


To youth he has given another means of clean, 
wholesome, and constructive sport, a thing 
which all civilization recognizes as of tremen- 
dous importance today. To restless adolescence 
he has given another means of physical develop- 
ment. Ile has given to pupils the privilege of 
sharing a big responsibility, of enjoying the 
romance of business, of the wholesome influence 
of management, of feeling a vital part of some 
living thing, a privilege which they like, and to 
which they respond eagerly and with surprising 
aptness. 


He has pleasingly and wisely combined edu- 
cation, play, work. He has provided Aberdeen 
and community with a very definite construc- 
tive means of providing for the welfare of its 
children. In these particulars alone, the build- 
ing has paid for itself times over, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Without the vision of one man; without his 
faith and confidence in the idea, in the people 
with whom he was dealing, in the community; 
without his enthusiasm, his sincerity, and un- 
tiring labor at all times, it could not have been 
achieved. Rightly it has been named the 
George B. Miller Natatorium. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION IN A SMALL SYSTEM 
(Continued from Page 52) 
rule has been put into effect that high-school 
teachers must visit the parents of all failing 
pupils, and teachers below high schoo] must 
visit all parents. The specimen program on page 
52 attempts to prepare the teachers for this 





undertaking by shifting their point of view di- 
rectly about, making them see the school from 
the outside. On other programs there have been 
placed prominent people of the community, both 
men and women, who have emphasized phases of 
local activity, and the school’s relation to them. 
If talks dealing with the teaching business are 
introduced, routine and technical subjects are 
strictly taboo; the address must deal, for in- 
stance, with problems of personality, or with the 
philosophical, social and cultural aspects of the 
profession. Technical topics are reserved for the 
smaller group meetings in connection with the 
general meetings and, more especially, those 
held by principals in their own buildings. 

The group meetings on the program here de- 
tailed have the advantage of allowing all teach- 
ers doing the same kind of work the system 
over to get together. Long periods for study in 
this connection have not proved successful; the 
groups are too large, and interest cannot be suf- 
ficiently concentrated. A short period is devoted 
to reports of yisits, announcements, and perhaps 
to a little discussion of some professional study, 
under the leadership of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, 


Next, there is the “stunt”’—some form of 
farce, music, reading, pantomime, or what not, 
put on directly by the teachers from the build- 
ing, or provided by them. The original thing is, 
of course, the popular thing, if well done, but 
the qualification of excellence is important, else 
it “falls flat.” It is easy, nevertheless, to call 
upon children’s groups, competent performers 
from the community, visitors, and so on. 

Finally come refreshments. Group teachers 
together about plates and cups, and the attitude 
of the sternest martinet or the most professional 
pedagog must soften. He may learn more 


about human relationships in a few minutes 
(Concluded on Page 157) 
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Here is a 


Toilet Tissue 


That Gives 
Real Satisfaction 
Always 


O-WASTE toilet tissue is favored 
by institutions and large users 
because it is reliable, uniform, 

sanitary under the most exacting tests 
and, because made in large quantities, 
is reasonably priced. 

Large buyers of toilet tissue will be 
well rewarded if they thoroughly in- 
vestigate NO-WASTE before making 
contracts. 

The cabinets provided for dispensing NO- 
WASTE toilet tissue are of the simplest possible 
construction, having no wheels, ' 
springs or other mechanism to get 
out of order. The tissue is drawn 
from them two sheets at a time, 
the slight resistance involved pre- 
venting needless and wasteful §& 
withdrawal. The soft, absorbent fF 
character of the tissue, and the 
automatic economy necessitated 
by the cabinet, effect savings. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributer will be mailed on request. 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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This Cabinet Dispenses 


“PUBLIC SERVICE” 
PAPER ‘TOWELS 


Economically—One Towel at a Time 


get out of order. 
One hundred and fifty towels are locked 


in the cabinet and are pulled out one at a 


S" simple in construction that it cannot 


. time until the cabinet is empty. 


PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels are made 
with a patented hem (lower edge folded over} 
that keeps wet fingers from tearing them. 


They are made of purest selected wood 
pulp and pass every scientific sanitary test. 
Present users of cloth towels should con- 
sider the economical possibilities of paper 
towels. Those already using paper towels 


will be well rewarded if they investigate 
PUBLIC SERVICE paper towels before 


placing contracts. 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
will be gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Public Service 
paper towels 
bring a 

smile of 
satisfaction 
to the face 

of the user 


Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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Doubles Your Revenue 
From Athletic Events 
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A Cyclone Fence enclosure is 
a highly profitable investment 
wherever admission is charged 
for athletic events. Everybody 
passes through fixed entrances 
—everybody expects to pay the, 
established price. 


Crowds enter and leave fenced 
athletic fields in an orderly 
manner. When the public is 
not invited, Cyclone Fence bars 
intruders, makes supervision 
easy, enforces respect for school 
property. Protects the grounds, 
reduces maintenance expense. 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence is 
America’s standard for athletic 
fields, playgrounds, and _ all 
school property. Erected com- 
plete by trained crews in the 
; direct employ of the 
Wim: Cyclone Fence Com- 


mss pany. We erect fence 





Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
for athletic fields. Fabric, 


tubular steel 


We also manufacture 
Wrought Iron Fence. 


posts, and 


framework, all copper- CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


bearing materials. 


Ce 
rae Ty 

FENGE ~ 
GOMPANy 


The Mark 





Main Offices: Waukegan, IIL, 


WORKS AND OFFICES: 
North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Direct Factory Branches in 

All Principal Cities 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 


clon 


Reg. U. ©. Pat. Off. 


Fence 





of Dependable 


Property 
Protection 





The only chain link fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials 





© C. F. Co. 1927 


—for maximum endurance 





te 





‘Yellom, Orange Stringer 


Ties Insure Safety 


In the terms of the Building Code, 
Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 
Factor of four or more 


When seething, swaying crowds pack 
every inch of available space on Knock- 
down Bleachers—there is no danger. 


If by magic, these crowds could be 
doubled and tripled in the same space, 
your bleachers would still have an 
ample margin of protection. 


You can thank the golden yellow 
stringer ties for this to a large degree. 


They are patented. They prevent side 
sway and end thrust, and they are 
extremely simple. 


A minutes study of the engineering 
plan as well as the combined evidence 
of hundreds of users will convince 
you of this. 


May we send a booklet with full information. 


There is no obligation in sending for this book- 
let, which contains full data and information 
on Knockdown Bleachers. 


LEAVITT mc. CO 


8 
pt. Ss p nois mon 2 
Cjrbana. out obbe> 


4 me wit 
ase HO ok. 
Phcachet aad ” anconensselccmmasla 


Nome ———— 


address — 
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PLAYGROUND 


School Combination No. 1430 


HE School Combination combines all the 
features of a large playground and will 
accommodate a large number of children at 
one time. For those who desire various types 
of equipment affording a variety of physical 
exercises and cannot make the outlay neces- 
sary to purchase separate outfits, this combi- 
nation is ideal. 


There is equipment in this outfit for children 
of all ages and also adults. Its compactness 
allows plenty of space for ball games and 
other exercises requiring open space. We be- 
lieve that this is the finest combination avail- 
able at any price. It occupies a ground space 
of approximately 40 by 40 feet and stands 12 
feet high. All metal parts heavily galvanized. 
Study carefully the illustration and specifica- 
tions herewith and note the extremely reason- 
able price considering the quality and quantity 
of apparatus offered. 






























than he will in many hours’ work on a perfectly 


good test in arithmetic or geography. Refresh- 
ments at a teachers’ meeting! Assuredly. 


The parenthetical adjuration at the end of 
the program needs but a sentence of explana- 
tion. Teachers in any grade or department who 
believe they have devices and materia!s worth 
the attention of others are encouraged to place 
these on display in their rooms. 

One of the compensations for work in a small 
system is the privilege of personal acquaintance, 
social intercourse, and exchange of ideas among 
the whole teaching force. In many instances, 
this phase of personal development, resulting in 
a happier, more initiative working group is 


overlooked. It should not be. 


A SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 


(Continued from Page 59) 

torium is so arranged that the fixed seats in the 
auditorium and gallery take eare of the school 
enrollment. The central portion with the flat 
floor is arranged for gymnasium purposes and 
is equipped with folding seats which may be 
removed and stored when not needed. At the 
rear of the auditorium is a stage fitted with 
four sets of scenery; the scenery may easily be 
removed, making the stage space available as a 
platform. Two staircases lead from 
of the auditorium down to the first 
floor, and back of the staircases are the dressing 
rooms. 

On the third floor of this building the corri- 
dors connect with those of the academic build- 
To the left of 
these corridors are placed the chemical labora- 


speaking 
the rear 


ing by a covered passageway. 


tories, the lecture rooms, and the various closets. 
Between the corridors and in the center of the 
court are the general science laboratories with 
the lecture room. 








MITCHELL 





SWING-BOB No. 600 


HE SWING-BOB IS 
for School Playgrounds. 


AN 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


1801 Forest Home Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
St. Paul - Cleveland “ 





On the right of the corridors is the home eco- 
nomics department comprising the kitchen, the 
laboratory, the sewing, millinery, and fitting 
rooms, and the homemaking suite. To the rear 
of the home-economies department is the upper 
portion of the auditorium, which is given over 
to the gallery seating 854 persons. The gallery 
leads to the two stairways in the rear, making 
ample provision for exits. Adjoining the gal- 
leyg is a large room for a motion-picture booth, 
wile upon the stage is found a permanent 
sereen of white plaster. 

The Exterior Features 

The exterior of the building is in the classic 
style of architecture with a colonnade in the 
center. The whole exterior treatment is of 
Bedford limestone, making a pleasing appear- 
anee and lending dignity and endurance to the 
structure. The corridors throughout the build- 
ing are all floored with terrazzo, with solid 
Above 


this the corridors, staircases, and gymnasium 


borders and base extending 6 in. high. 


are wainseoted with an enameled brick, making 
them sanitary in every respect. 

The plumbing equipment for the building is 
of the most modern type. All partitions and 
wainseots, as well as the floors of toilet rooms, 
and bathrooms are of Tennessee 
marble. The window frames and sash are of 
high-grade red cypress. The floors in the class- 
rooms are of clear, edge-grain yellow: pine, and 


lockers, 


the interior trim is of a good quality quarter- 
sawed white ouk, varnished and rubbed to a 
smooth finish. Wood floors throughout the 
building are sanded and treated with oil, with 
the exception of the home-economics depart- 
ment, the offices, and the stage, which have been 
finished, varnished, and waxed. 
The Equipment 
A description of this building would not be 
complete without a word about the equipment. 





IDEAL DEVICE 
It accommodates about 
16 children at one time and it is safe in every way. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


Wichita 
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EQUIPMENT 


Combination No. 1210 


Ae this outfit was prima- 
rily designed for home use, it is 
by no means limited to this but is a 
very appropriate outfit for the small 
children’s section of a large playground. 





































































The Combination consists of our im- 
proved Teeter Board, Swing, Trapeze, 
and Flying Rings. The Frame is con- 
structed of galvanized steel pipe with 
galvanized malleable iron fittings. Gal- 
vanized steel chain used throughout. 
Swing seat and Teeter Board are of 
selected wood. Rings are rust-proof, 
solid cast aluminum. 


The Mitchell Combination stands eight 
feet high and occupies a ground space 
f approximately twelve by twenty-two 
feet. All parts are heavily galvanized. 












The administrative offices, as well as the smaller 
offices in the academic and science buildings are 
equipped with flat-top office desks, typewriter 
desks, office and tablet-arm chairs, letter trays, 
files, and cabinets constructed of the quarter- 
sawed white oak, finished in harmony with the 
millwork and other equipment in the building. 
The classrooms are equipped with 30 tablet-arm 
chairs, a teachers’ desk and chair, a bookease, 
and a slate blackboard with cork bulletin board. 
The special rooms have equipment to suit their 
particular needs. The auditorium is seated 
with 2,554 opera chairs, while the gymnasium 
section is provided with 1,000 folding chairs. 
The gymnasium is equipped for community 
recreation purposes and for indoor basketball. 
The stage has all the necessary equipment of 
an ordinary theater, including a speaker’s stand 
and amplifier. The cafeteria is equipped with 
69 maple tables and 34 dozen chairs to match. 
The kitchen utensils and cutlery include alumi- 
num ware, stainless steel cutlery, pyrex ware, ’ 
and Wellerware. In addition, eight gas ranges 
have been installed in the household-arts de- 
partment, as well as one enameled range, with 
a heat regulator. The china, glass and silver- 
ware are of the best quality of hotel and restau- 
rant type. 
range of 


The kitchen is equipped with a gas 
sufficient capacity, a dishwashing 
machine, potato peeler, dough mixer, refrigera- 
tor, slicer, baker, and other necessary equip- 
A total of 1,900 steel lockers have been 
installed in special locker rooms, corridors, and 
teamrooms. A program-clock system has been 
installed with a secondary clock in each class- 
room and in the auditorium. 


ment. 


The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Favrot & Livaudais, architects, of 
New Orleans, and the construction work was 
in charge of Caldwell Brothers, general con- 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


PU 


To Cut.Costs in 
Vacuum. Heating 


OUNG Vacuum Pumps reduce fuel costs by permitting 

of a reduction in boiler pressure. This is accomplished 
by their ability to permit the operation of the heating sys- 
tem on higher vacuums than usually are maintained in 
school heating, and by keeping the return piping and radia- 
tors free from air and water, two elements which interfere 
with successful distribution of steam throughout the system. 
Fuel is saved when Young Pumps are installed because less 
coal need be burned to provide the desired amount of heat 
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What if 
fire strikes 


THIS year? 


Each year some children 
somewhere lose their 
lives in school-house fires. 


Supplied in 
Standard 
Units of Seven 
Capacities 





The law of average still 
works. Will your children 
be the next? 


Let us tell you about the 
Logan Spiral Slide—the 
fastest, safest fire escape 
yet devised. Write now! 








tractors, of New Orleans. The structure was 
erected at a cost of $1,250,000. 

Mr. S. M. Brame is principal of the high 
school and Mr. W. J. Avery is superintendent 
of the Rapides Parish schools. 


LOGAN CO., Incorporated 
(Formerly The Dow Co.) 

300 North Buchanan Street 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





in every nook and corner of the building. 


Shipped as a completely assembled and tested 
unit, ready to run when feed wiring is connected. 






converted into one large lecture room 22 by 
78 ft. 7 
The Heating and Ventilating System 
The heating plant is located in a side wing 
of the building adjoining the corridor of the 
gymnasium, and is fireproof throughout. Five 





YounG PUMp COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 


450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto. 


ing, $33,000, and for electrical work, $21,000. 
The total cost of the structure, including equip- 
ment, fees, grading, driveways, and walks, 
amounted to $1,000,000. 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by FE. A. Arend, architect, Asbury Park, as- 


THE ASBURY PARK — steam boilers supply the heat. Four of these sisted by Guilbert & Betelle, consulting arehi- t 
HIGH SCHO boilers are of the 79-in. water-tube type, guar- teets of Newark, and the construction work I 
(Continued from Page 62) a ~ . . . : ‘ ; : 
. : a anteed to distribute 15,000 square feet of radia- was done by Sprague & Slocum, engineers of 1 
dressing rooms and 600 box lockers. Adjoining .. an 4 . : . a = 
.,, tion, and the fifth is cast-iron and is used for New York Citv. s 
the locker room on the north are the girls lated: tie all ihiais: tin. seit seek toe : 
‘ : ‘ r the offices when the main plant is“Wo ( 
shower rooms, toilets, and the exit to the ath- 7 ae ite ik lee Rcall wah . Fac AN ECONOMICAL FIREPROOF 6 
: . ° 1 operatio anc or heating water. wach ; J 
letie field. On the south there is a bievcle room we . ; Se ae SCHOOLHOUSE ; 
. s ‘ boiler is provided with an enameled steel jacket; (Continued from Page 64) a 
20 by 40 ft., with an easy ramp leading to the : . : ? : aces : 
: the chimney is a radial brick stack. A vapor All wardrobes are of the Chicago type and I 
room from the grade level. : : ; ee 
steam system of heating is used. Cast-iron have separate vents at top. E 
The Cafeteria radiators are located under the windows in each The ground floor contains the kindergarten 
The cafeteria, which is on the top of the  yoom which heat independently of the mechani- rooms, each of which are equal in area to two 
fourth floor of the main building, is well lighted eal air supply. The eafeteria and kitchen sec- classrooms. These rooms are equipped in the 
and overlooks the lake. It is 34 by 104 ft. in tion have an independent exhaust system, with usual. manner. The walls are decorated with b, 
size, accommodates 300 persons at one sitting, belt-driven exhaust fan, which takes the air nursery rhymes. th 
and is arranged in such a way that extensions from the cafeteria into the kitchen, from which On the same floor there are two rooms—one mn 
may be made at any future time. A faculty jt isexhausted by means of ducts connected with for boys and one for girls—for milk and lunch til 
room adjoins the cafeteria. The kitchen which the fan. Thermostatic temperature control is distribution; also playrooms and general toilet In 
adjoins the cafeteria is complete with all used for all radiation. Air is supplied to the rooms, the combination assembly hall and gym- sit 
modern appliances and machinery, including vyarious rooms by two multivane fans and is rasium. we 
electric ranges, bake ovens, mixers, soup exhausted by two fans of similar type. The The boiler room adjoins the main building at In 
kettles, potato peelers, and dishwashing ma- supply fans are equipped with remote controls rear. Underground coal pockets are provided. 
; . 7 atic v6 ae > ° : ; . . > ° oO 
chines. An automatic elevator has been in- connected with the engineer’s room, which are The first floor contains ten classrooms, the te 
stalled for the convenience of the cafeteria em- used for starting or stopping, or for varying principal’s office and supp'y room, a teacher's : 
a 5 is ° aiuto i : . . e 6 e . ° . eT 
ployees and staff in receiving and distributing the fan speeds in the delivery of air to the sev- room with kitchenette and toilet, also emergency I 
food supplies. eral rooms. A roof vent fan exhausts the air toilets for boys and girls. 
: panes wenree ‘ from the class and special rooms. The air is The second floor contains eleven classrooms, ’ 
All special rooms, including the library, type- heated by passing through cast-iron radiation one large classroom measuring 22 ft. 6 in. 2 
tf 


writing rooms, bookkeeping room, fire-arts room, 
science rooms, laboratories, and domestic-science 
and art rooms, are equipped with all modern 
conveniences for the teaching of these subjects. 
Two study rooms on the second floor may be 
converted into one large room 24 by 64 ft. by 
simply opening the folding doors. The three 
study halls on the third floor may be similarly 


which is automatically controlled. 
The Cost of Construction 

The cost of the construction, exclusive of 
equipment, was $808,000, based on a cubage of 
1,600,000 cu. ft. The cost per cubic foot 
was fifty cents and the cost per pupil was $789. 
The cost for general construction was $671,000; 
for heating and ventilation, $83,000; for plumb- 


by 44 ft., one classroom with windows on all 
three sides for open-air classes, and emergency 
toilets. 

A dental clinie and nurses’ room are also pro- 
vided. These rooms have tiled walls and floors, 
are fitted complete with outfits, cabinets, files, 
optical apparatus, first-aid kits, ete. 

(Concluded on Page 160) 
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You should give them 
this greater cleanliness 
they need ~ mr 





! HEIR mothers look to you for 


cooperation. At home every effort 
is made to feed them clean food, 
provide them with clean clothing, 
clean beds, clean homes. Do you 
take up the good work at this 
point and provide a clean school 
building? 


Consider the floors, for example; 
for clean floors are really the basis 
of a school building’s cleanliness. 
If a small floor space, of any ma- 
terial, were scrubbed with a FIN- 
NELL Electric Floor Machine, 
and compared with the remaining 
area, you would be astounded at 
the contrast. For no matter how 
hard they work, the cleaners can 
never scrub so thoroughly, so 
speedily as the FINNELL. Not 
only does the latter give cleaner 
floors, but it actually saves time 
and labor that soon reimburse you 
for its entire cost and upkeep. 


Preserve, Beautify, Any Type 
of Floor 


With powerful brushes, driven 
by a practically noiseless motor, 
the FINNELL puts new life 
into terrazzo, mosaic, rubber, cork, 
tile, wood. By removing dirt and 
incrustations it prevents decompo- 
sition. It also waxes and polishes 
wood or linoleum floors, impart- 
ing a soft luster that increases 
their attractiveness as well as pro- 
longs their life. All at an operat- 
ing cost of less than three cents 
per hour! 


There are eight FINNELL 
models made to suit the needs 
of every school building, large 
or small—PROFITABLY! 


Summer Vacation 
is the Time to 
Use a FINNELL 


During the summer 
your janitor can com- 
pletely renew the fin- 
ish of every floor in 
the building, without 
the aid of expert 
help. For the FIN- 
NELL is as easy to 
operate as a vacuum 
sweeper. Think of 
the saving—and the 
greater cleanliness 
that will greet the 
youngsters next term! 


Send for free booklet 


Explains efficient, economical floor 
maintenance. Write for it today. 
If you wish our engineering depart- 
ment to furnish without cost an esti- 
mate of equipment needed and pos- 
sible saving, enclose description of 
floors, area, present maintenance 
cost. FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
68 East St., Elkhart, Ind. (District 
Offices in Principal Cities). 


Hundreds of Schools 
are now using 
FINNELL 
Equipment 


It pays dividends not 
only in actual time and 
labor-saving, but in 
greater cleanliness — 
improved morale of 
teachers and pupils 
alike. The summer 
vacation is an oppor- 
tune time to make use 
of FINNELL equip- 
ment. Write . . today. 










FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


lt waxes - It polishes + It scrubs 








Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 


Central 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment 
will give your school many 
years of daily service 


ORE than 1500 schools are G&G equipped. For 
safety’s sake, G&G equipment thoroughly 
guards the sidewalk opening and protects pu- 

pils, pedestrians, and operator. Speed is desirable, so 
cans are raised at rate of 60 feet a minute. And, there 
is the matter of economy. Not only do G&G Electric 
Hoists use very little current, but they are built to 
last a lifetime. Recently, in New York, when the 
old Madison Square Garden was dismantled, two 
G&G Hoists were removed after constant use for 37 
years. Put an end to ash removal problems in your 
school, whether the building is old or new — by in- 
stalling G&G equipment. It will last as long as the 
building. Consult your architect or write us for 
specific data. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, 
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She 


Herman Nelson Unit Heater 


With the HW Wedge Core 
1 OLE 


TRACE MARK 
RADIATOR 


Leak Proof—Rust Proof— Indestructible 


All the advantages of flexible unit heating, plus the exclusive Wedge 


Core Radiator that never requires service. 


Lower installation cost—smaller pipe lines—no reducing valves 
necessary. Operating steam pressure from atmosphere to 125 lbs. Can- 
not be damaged by contraction or expansion strain—freezing cannot 


harm it. 


So light is the Herman Nelson Unit Heater that it is often suspended 
from pipe lines. Flexible—can be moved from place to place—each unit 
operated separately if desired. Provides a long range uniform heat dis- 
tribution, highly desirable in buildings of large cubic capacity. The 


correct heating unit for 
Factories - Mills + Railroad Shops 


Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 


write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 





(Concluded from Page 158) 

All rooms are heated by unit ventilators with 
automatic control, supplemented in the class- 
rooms with direct wall radiation. The assembly 
hall is heated by a separate fan system and can 
be used when required independent of any other 
part of the building. 

The system of heating costs slightly more 
than the ordinary gravity system, but the ad- 
ditional cost is more than offset by the saving 
of space on the ground floor of the building. 

The total cost of this building was $313,297, 
including the furnishings, grading, and plant- 
ing. The economy of planning is demonstrated 
by the per pupil cube of 541 ecu. ft. and per 
pupil cost of $261.95. 


A SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
DESIGN 


(Concluded from Page 68) 

sweep of winds which sometimes blow at 
velocities of from 75 to 150 miles an hour. 

The kindergarten in this school is an octag- 
onal room with an open exposure on six sides. 
It is provided with a fireplace in which logs are 
burned on days when the weather is chilly. The 
fireplace is provided for the protection of the 
little folks who are not able to withstand a few 
hours of cold weather as are their older brothers 
and sisters. 


THE ABUSE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

A serious charge against American school 
children is contained in an editorial comment in 
a recent issue of the High School Journal of 
the University of North Carolina. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

“Professor J. M. Downum of the State Nor- 
mal School at Boone, N. C., is undertaking to 
obtain data on the abuse, destruction, and de- 
terioration of school plants. The matter he is 
investigating is an important one, and if Mr. 
Downum succeeds in gathering adequate and 
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Roundhouses 





Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies a 
genuine DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 





reliable data that will show the aggregate finan- 
cial loss that may be properly attributed to care- 
lessness, or negligence, or willful disregard of 
property rights, or simple vandalism, he will 
render a distinct service. The figures wi!l, no 
doubt, be of sufficient proportions to cause the 
public not only to take notice, but also, it is 
to be hoped, to institute remedial measures. 
There are apparently no carefully assembled 
data now available. This means that in order to 
gather the statistical information desired, a 
careful piece of research will be necessary. 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL HEADQUARTERS FROM 
THE AIR. THE PRESENT OLD BUILDING IS 
TO BE REPLACED BY A MODERN 
STRUCTURE. 








The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is fully covered by patents 
and pending applications for patents in the United States and Canada and 
Foreign Countries, Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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A modern 
application of — 
an old principle 


EveRY CAMPER who has visited the mountains 
has discovered the natural law which is utilized 
in the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System. He has discovered that water boils at a 
lower temperature in high altitudes than is the 
case at sea level. 


There is no new basic principle utilized in the 
Dunham Differential System. Rather, it is the 
new application of an old and well known prin. 
ciple. 


Steam generated in the mountains at a lower 
temperature than 212° is identical with steam 
generated in this new Dunham System, where 
mountain peak conditions of atmospheric pressure ate produced by 
a vacuum pump. The steam thus generated in the Dunham Differ- 
ential Vacuum Heating System is sub-atmosphere temperature 
steam. By this we mean that its temperature may be anywhere 
between 133° and 212° (or higher), depending on the vacuum 
maintained on the system. Such steam is adequate for heating dur- 
ing any but the most severely cold weather. Indeed, it has been 
found that on but very few days of the heating season is it neces- 
sary to fill the heating system with steam at or above 212°. 


Savings in ‘fuel with the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System logically follow. Less fuel need be consumed to generate 
low temperature steam, for, exactly as in the mountains, water 
boils much more readily when a part of the weight of the atmo- 
sphere has been removed from its surface. And because this steam 
is not so hot as steam in ordinary heating systems, excessive ‘win. 
dow opening” is eliminated 


Over sixty branch ané 
loca! sales offices in the 


United States and Can- 
ada bring Dunham 
Heating Service as 


close to you as your 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. tine 


Consult your telephone 
directory for the ad- 


DUNHAM BUILDING dress of our office in 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago wet 








“The insurance companies may be able to 
supply a great deal of definite information on 
the subject, but not nearly all that will be 
needed. Observations and judgments for par- 
ticular districts, or counties, or sections may be 
had in abundance, but they are not adequate for 
the purpose. Every one who has observed con- 
ditions can readily give isolated instances of the 
abuse or destruction of school property. As 
already suggested, the aggregate for a given 
period of time, say one calendar year, for a given 
state, or county, or section would be great when 
expressed in dollars and cents. But the more 
deplorable fact is the attitude of mind that takes 
it as a matter of course—the low state of eul- 
ture, or refinement, or civie pride that it reflects. 

“In this connection, Dr. E. C. Branson of the 
University of North Carolina, who is one of our 
keenest observers in the field of social-economies 
and withal a student of wide acquaintance with 
educational conditions, makes this observation: 

= IT have looked into schools of all 
sorts in almost every state in the Union and in 
all the Central and West European countries, 
and my deliberate conclusion is that nowhere in 
the world are students as destructive of school 
properties as in our own South. There is nothing 
to equal our abuse of such properties anywhere 
else in the world.’ 


“If Dr. Branson’s ‘deliberate conclusion’ is 
correct, and there are many other observers, in- 
cluding the present writer, who will not ques- 
tion the validity of his judgment on this point, 
here is an opportunity for some effective home 
missionary work to be done. If our surmise is 
correct, Mr. Downum has begun a study that 
should be carried through in a scientific way to 
a successful conclusion.” 
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JOANNA CLOTH? 


PLAIN and CORDED STRIPES 





A WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
THAT RESISTS WEAR... 
THAT SUN, DIRT, WEATHER 
OR WATER WON’T HARM 


HINK of an entirely new kind of 

shade cloth—strong, long-wearing 
and with a smooth satin finish! One that, 
in spite of hard usage, will not discolor, 
crack, curl, bag or develop pinholes! 
That’s Hartshorn Joanna Cloth—the 
ideal shade cloth for classroom use — 


spun, woven and finished by Stewart 
Hartshorn. 


Joanna Cloth will solve troublesome 
school-shade problems for years to come. 
Ask your dealer to show you samples. 


Specify Joanna Cloth—on Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods by 
this company. 


The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 





We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 
SWIMMING POOL 
SPORTS APPARATUS 














MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 


Joanna Cloth mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers equipped with No. 
86 and No. 87 double brackets 
affords a perfect solution to the 
problem of admitting proper 
light and air to the classroom. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


Water Slides 

Marine Monsters 

Balsa Wood Surf Boards 
Life Buoys 

Safety Pool Matting 
Landing Stairs 

Spring Boards 





Aqua Planes 
Pool Ladders 
Diving Towers 
Water Ponies 
Life Line Buoys 
Depth Markers 
Life Lines, etc. 


Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


| 


Hitt-STanparo (Co. 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A, 
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ANCHOR Square 
Terminal Post 
2 It’s Unclimbable—no fabric- 

l 









holding bands on which 
tramps can get a foothold. 


More Protective — fabric cannot 
be detached from post from out- 
side. 







Stronger — because of its square 
shape. And it’s Better Looking. 







The Square Terminal Post is an 
exclusive Anchor feature. If you 
are in the market for a fence let 
us send you complete information 
about it—and the other important 
‘advantages of Anchor Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CoO. 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and — Agents in Principal 
ities 
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x 
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" BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STRONGEST POSTS" 
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‘Introducing—A New Feature! 


EverWear 


MERRY-WAVE-STRIDE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





**There’ll be one on every 
playground this year’’ 





HIS new Everwear outfit incorporates an entirely 

new principle of play function. It has many of the 
pleasing features of a Merry-go-round, Ocean Wave 
and Giant Stride, combined, but blazes an entirely new 
trail for itself. 


The illustration describes its fun producing possibilities. 
From 15 to 20 children of all ages can use it at one 
time. It is strong enough for adults to use with absolute 
safety. It occupies small ground space. 


It features stretching exercises — so beneficial and so 
cordially recommended by Medical authorities and 
Physical Instructors. 


The Everwear line of Steel Playground Apparatus is 
full of new things this year and you will want Catalog 
No. 19. 





THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
U.S. A. 


EverWear 


| STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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—PuRO— 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 


Will Last a Lifetime.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 











The fountain illustrated 
was designed especially 
for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
are made of solid bronze 
cast metal from heavily 
designed patterns. No 
breakage possible. There 
is nothing to crack, chip 
or become unsightly. 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


AND 
Ferroplywood Partitions 


Especially Designed for School Buildings 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 


FERROMETAL 
UNIT SHOWER 
STALLS are suitable 
for every require- 
ment, low in cost, 
and have been de- 
signed for the pur- 
pose of taking the 
place of Tile, Mar- 
ble, Slate, or Cement, 
and are positively 
guaranteed non- 
leakable, furnished 
with one piece metal 
bottom providing 
ample drainage. 


COMPLETE LAYOUT 
AND PLANNING 
SERVICE— 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Upon request we will furnish plans and quotation when 


CHICAGO 


provided with layout and plumbing requirements. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


ILLINOIS 








lished by the University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 


This publication, which is issued at the instance 
of the American and Canadian Committees on Mod- 
ern Languages, provides for teachers of Spanish 
Haeufigkeitswoerterbuch der 
Deutschen Sprache does for the German language, 
what Henmon’s French Word Book does for the 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 
O O K Ontario, Canada. 
EVIEWS what Kaeding’s 
Story-Fun 


Second Book. By Ambrose L. Suhrie, Myrtle G. 
Gee, and John Martin. Cloth, 174 pages. Pub- 
lished by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Seven groups of stories, based on adventures of 
children and animals, all of child interest and car- 
rying their young readers to the happy land of 
make-believe, are included in this second book. The 
devices for making children read silently with un- 
derstanding, of teaching them to find and learn the 
meaning of new words, and of causing them to seek 
help when that. is needed, are truly clever and 
effective. The book merits the title of the series: 
Individual Progress Reading. 

Drafting for Engineers ; 

By Carl L. Svensen. Cloth, 365 pages. Price, 
$2.75. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 
New York City. 

This book provides a complete introductory 
course for use in technical schools and colleges. 
Special chapters take up the principles and special 
forms of architectural, electrical, pipe, and strue- 
tural drafting. Very complete technical tabulations 
and extended lists of problems are provided. 


General Chemistry _ 

By Thomas P. McCutcheon and Harry Seltz. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Price, $3.50. Published by D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York City. 

A sentence of the authors’ preface is significant: 
No effort has been made (in the text) to popularize 
the subject. The book is divided into two parts, 
theoretical chemistry and descriptive chemistry. 
With the essential facts presented clearly and com- 
pletely in the book, no competent instructor can fail 
to make an introductory college course interesting 
and valuable. 

Better English Habits 

Teachers’ Manual, Book One. By Alma Blount 
and Clark S. Northup. Cloth, 100 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Wheeler Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

The suggestions are complete and detailed. 


A Graded Spanish Word Book 


By Milton A. Buchanan. Paper, 196 pages. Pub- 


French language, and what Thorndike’s Teachers’ 
Word Book does for the English language. 

The book is in brief a classified list of 6,702 
words and is based on a vast amount of study of 
Spanish prose and poetry as found in periodicals, 
plays, novels, verse, folklore, technical literature, 
and miscellaneous prose. 

The work throughout gives evidence of the most 
careful study and application of the best teaching, 
orthographic, and mathematical principles. The 
compiler has not forgotten that while certain com- 
mon words of the home, of the school, of the city, 
and of the workshop appear comparatively few 
times in the printed page, they are quite important 
and deserve to be included on the basis of their 
special utility. He has, therefore, applied more 
than the ordinary frequency-tests to his study of 
words and has adopted splendidly improved methods 
of verifying his findings. His list is colloquial 
Spanish as it is likely to be spoken by educated 
people. 

The book deserves a place in the working library 
of every teacher of Spanish. It contains in full 
possibilities for building vocabularies, ete. 


Plainer Penmanship 

By John Oswell Peterson. Intermediate Book. 
Paper cover, 128 pages. Price, 32 cents. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

This is a textbook on penmanship designed to 
serve pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. It contains selections from the more com- 
plete textbook by the same author, which serves 
the senior and junior high schools. 

In the forepart of the present textbook attention 
is given to the position of the body when wr'ting. 
Muscular movement is defined and correct pen hold- 
ing is described. The various technical factors re- 
lating to paper, pencils, and writing are adequately 
dealt with. 

Next, attention is given to specific movement 
drills. Under drills for developing the rolling mo- 
tion, the retraced oval with its variations comes 


into play. Then there are drills for developing the 
rolling motion, for push and pull motion, for con- 
trolling the gliding motion and for developing the 
wave motion. These drills are designed to tra.n the 
hand and arm muscles in freedom of action and in 
providing that skill which enables the student to 
write legibly, rapidly, and gracefully. Then follows 
a constructive practice course. The writing of 
single letters and the grouping of letters are 
taught. Here the lessons become quite interesting. 
From the small letters the study enters upon the 
writing of capital letters. These, in every in- 
stance, are simple and graceful. Ornamental fili- 
gree is studiously avoided. 

One of the features of the textbook consists of 
instructive quotations from the several presidents 
who have served the United States. In each in- 
stance, the quotation which is presented in the 
script taught in the book is followed by a facsimile 
signature of the distinguished writer. — 


Detroit Reading Test 

By Claud.a M. Parker and Eveline A. Waterbury. 
Tests I, II, II], and IV. The World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

These silent reading tests are intended respec- 
tively for the second, third, fifth, and eighth grades, 
and consist of paragraphs of narration, description, 
and science material. The pupils are asked to 
answer two questions following each paragraph— 
one interpretive, and one factual—by underlining 
the correct word or phrase chosen from four. The 
vocabulary has been carefully chosen, and is based 
on Thorndikes standards as expressed in his Teach- 
ers’ Word Book. Each of the tests has been tried 
out in the public schools of Detroit and carefully 
standardized. : 


Ora Maritima 

By E. A. Sonnenschein. Introduction by Mar- 
garet Y. Henry. Cloth, 146 pages. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 

Three simple principles underlie the plan of this 
book: A language is most easily learned by reading 
and writing it; a continuous story of immediate 
interest to children conveys linguistic prine ples 
where unconnected and uninteresting materials 
fail; reading material, carefully graded so as to be 
easily within the ability of pupils, builds power, 
while selections of too many difficulties are discour- 
aging and defeat their own purpose. 

The present book tells the story of an English 
boy’s vacation at the Kentish coast near Dover. 
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Built for 
two or three- 
story buildings © 


POTTER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
1858 Conway Building CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of the only Fire Escape approved by the 
Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





The boy’s very modern narrative of home life and 
vacation pleasures gradually connects with the 
story of the Roman invasion of Britain. The 
vocabulary and the sentence construction, while 
quite, natural and spirited, develop a_ thorough 
study of the declensions and conjugations and in 
fact of the entire grammar of the first year’s work. 
The vocabulary is surprisingly classical, and the 
final historic material forms a quite natural bridge 
to the study of Caesar. While a few of the refer- 
ences are a bit too insular and the long discussion 
of methods of teaching Latin belong in an appendix 
rather than in the introduction, the book is splen- 
didly adapted to high-school use. 

Our Wild Animals 

By Edwin L. Moseley. Cloth, octavo, 310 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Children frequently exhibit queer misconceptions 
about wild animals. On the one hand they have 
read fanciful stories in which wild creatures are 
endowed with human intelligence and wholly un- 
natural dispositions; on the other hand they are 
frightened by parents and other adults, and are 
thus deprived of familiarity with the true char- 
acteristics of many harmless but _ interesting 
animals. 

The present book seeks to give accurate informa- 
tion, for fifth- and sixth-grade children, concerning 
the common wild animals of the United States. 
The author’s own observations, and to some extent 
his wide familiarity with the authoritative litera- 
ture of the subject, form the basis of the chapters. 
The descriptive material of the habits, character- 
istics, and life cycles of each animal, is enlivened 
by factual narratives of experiences and contacts 
with the animals. It is to be noted that these are 
not of scare-creating type nor of the wildly imagi- 
native type told by ancient sages—but quite human 
and simple experiences. 

The book is quite simple in language and is re- 
markably well illustrated with photographs and 
authentic drawings. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades 

By Robert Lee Morton. Cloth, 242 pages. Price, 
$1.80. Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York City. 

The place of arithmetic in the first three grades, 
the materials to be included in a course of study, 
and the best methods and dev'ces of teaching— 
these three important topics form the subject 
matter of the book. The practical everyday ele- 
ments of the teaching of counting and number con- 
cepts and of giving children a thorough ground in 


RESPONSIBILITY 
of the School Board 


FIRE 


The children are the 
School Boards’ re- 
sponsibility. Their 
safety from the cause 
of Fire and from in- 
jury in case of Fire 
or Panic, which is far 
more dangerous than 
Fire, is their especial 
obligation. 





They can re- 
duce that re- 
sponsibility to 
a minimum. 

THIS 


This book tells the rigid tests 
that influence the seal of ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Ask for it. 
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the four fundamental operations are strongly 
stressed. The book has a practical tone that is 
reassuring and decidedly helpful. 


Descriptive Geometry 

By C. H. Schumann, Jr. Cloth, 251 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York City. 

The theory of drafting is fully presented in this 
text for college engineering classes. 


New Everyday Arithmetic 
By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. 
Second Book. Cloth, 376 pages. Price, 80 cents. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
Two features of this new arithmetic for fifth and 
sixth grades, stand out prominently and give a 
clue to the thoroughness with which the authors 


.have attacked the compilation of problems. At the 


end of each year’s work there is a standardized 
test, covering the matter studied, with complete 
details of time requirements and _ scores. The 
second feature is a “number gymnasium,” or series 
of self-testing practice exercises for use during the 
sixth year. These exercises are in the nature of 
drill work which has been carefully standardized 
and which carries through the entire range of 
common operations and should do much to develop 
automatic skill. 

The authors have used a wide range of useful 
devices for interesting children in the successive 
topics and principles and for developing a sense of 
number relations, the habit of quick computation, 
and the use of numbers in everyday activities. In 
one or two cases the introduction to chapters is a 
bit far fetched, but the practical type of the prob- 
lems overshadows this straining for interest. 


Extended Use of School Buildings 

By Eleanor T. Glueck. In Bulletin 1927, No. 5, 
United States Bureau of Education. 

This pamphlet presents a nation-wide study of 
the use of school buildings by individuals and 
groups for night schools, civic and social gather- 
ings, recreational purposes, etc. The complete 
tabulation of uses in 43 states including 363 cities 
and 104 rural schools is included. The report indi- 
cates that in 909 cases the activities are carried on 
under public auspices, in 204 cases under combined 
public and private auspices, and in 134 cases under 
private control. The sources of support are public 
in 570 cases, public and private in 446 cases, 
private in 270 cases. 


Bronze Door Holders for Schools 
Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 





Rawling’s Automatic 


Door Holder and fi aoe an 


Bumper 


For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 


Can be installed on base- 
chair rail or at 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
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Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 
For installation on 
Entrance Doors 

opening out. 
“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 








» RAWLINGS PATENT 
GLYNN -JOHNSON CORR: 
CHICAGO 









Hercules 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 









La Porte, Indiana 





An interesting element in the report is the 
growth which is indicated by the report over a 
similar study prepared in 1919-20. The total in- 
crease in three years has been 55 per cent in 
schools, and 128 per cent in the number of cities 
reporting. 

Losses in the use of schools are indicated in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, and in a few other cities. 


Junior-High-School Mathematics 

By Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. Bliss, and Lillian 
Kupfer. Book II. Cloth, 229 pages. Price, 88 
cents, Published by The American Book Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

A study of recent mathematics for the junior 
high school would give the impression that the 
authors have felt it necessary to depart so far as 
possible from old accepted standards and to intro- 
duce as many novel ideas as they might collect 
from experimenters in method, in problem material, 
and in objective curriculum making. It is not to 
be wondered that the use of some of these texts has 
added to the confusion of the evolutionary process 
through which the intermediate schools are going, 
and has not added to the clarifying of immediate 
cbjectives and instructional materials. 

The present text, which is the second of a three- 
book series for the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, 
is amply progressive in content and method for the 
most eager and forward-looking teacher of the new 
mathematics, but it has not discarded the solid 
ground upon which growth and advancement have 
come during the past generation. The work is 
essentially that which has been offered in recent 
years in the eighth grade—ratio and proportion, 
square and cube root, measuring areas and volumes, 
taxes, insurance, banking problems, farming and 
forestry problems. Running through the entire 
work and treated in special chapters are the prin- 
ciples of equations and graphs and the measure- 
ments of simple geometric figures. All of the prob- 
lems have been subjected quite apparently to a test 
of reality in that they have been chosen from busi- 
ness, industry, and home activities. 

The average teacher will weleome the wide range 
in the difficulty of the problems, the tests and re- 
view materials and the collections of drill problems. 
Above all she will appreciate the evident freedom 
which the book allows for developing her own intro- 
duction to new topics without an excess of a verbose 
“setting,” prepared by the authors and totally un- 
suited to her particular situation. 
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St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. Archt.: Lescher & Mahoney. 

Contr.: A. F. Waselewski Co. Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows. 

Architectural Projected and Circle-Head Windows. Industrial Projected 
Windows in Basement. 


Ventilation without 
Draught— Daylight 
without Glare 


In many of the latest school buildings 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Win- 
dows were installed and have met with 
immediate and enthusiastic approval. 
They insure a healthful abundance of 
fresh air and the maximum amount of 
daylight. They are easily operated — 
move the bottom sash and the upper 
sashes are opened or closed simultane- 
ously. Or, by releasing a catch, the bot- 
tom sash operates independently, leav- 
ing the upper sashes in any desired posi- 
tion. No poles are needed—no straining 
or sticking. 





The Truscon Awning Type Window was 
developed primarily for use in American 
school buildings in accordance with the 
method of ventilation recommended by 
the New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, headed by Dr. C, E. A. Winslow of 
the Yale School of Medicine. The gen- 
eral approval which greeted the intro- 
duction of Truscon Awning Type Win- 
dows shows that this is the ideal window 
for schools. 


Catalog on Request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


QRUSCON 
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Signalin 
Eo Sistem 
Apparatus 


Fire Alarm Control Panel in Case 


“E T S” Fire Alarm Station 


PROTECTION 
FROM 
FIRE DISASTER 


rests principally upon a de- 
pendable fire alarm system. 

Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
Systems have a very high 
standing for their unfailing 
dependability. 

These Fire Alarm Sys- 
tems are accepted as a 
standard by leading archi- 
tects, engineers, and school 
boards throughout the 
country. 


Before deciding on a Fire 
Alarm System for your 
school, write for a descrip- 
tive brochure and let us 
confer with you on this 
important question of fire 
alarm protection. 





Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





—— 
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Are You Master 
of Your Body 


The ideal of those in 
chargé of education is the 
full development of every 
student in Body, Mind, 
and Soul. The glow of 
health that comes from 


body development. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 


NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


eS 
SEPP AAEEREEEBEEEEEEE BEBE EEO met 





physical well-being depends on consistent all-round 
Your gymnasium properly 
equipped with Narragansett Standard Apparatus 
offers facilities for ideal Physical Education. 





(SASS ASAASSASSASASAAEASRSESAATODAEBBODRE ETO! 
FR TGseTe— pr OOwO0Wh see ee eee eee ee eee 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 








NEW YORK 
138 E. 44th Street 





Purchasing a 


WAYNE 


Steel Sectional 


GRANDSTAND 


for Your Athletic Field 
IS INVESTING IN 


“SAFETY” 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue, 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore. 




















WAYNE, PA. 













CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

For many years the contract-plan or farming-out 
plan has been in operation between the school 
engineers and the school board. Under this plan 
engineers are paid varying amounts, up to $50,000 
a year, depending on the size of school. Janitors, 
firemen, and sweepers are employed by the engi- 
neers and are not under direct school-board con- 
trol. An annual total of $2,880,000 is at present 
paid to the engineers for school maintenance. 


Due to a recent supreme-court decision it now 
becomes necessary to place the janitors, firemen, 
and sweepers under civil service, as well as the 
engineers, and place them under direct control of 
the school board. 

In the past, experiments as to the relative cost 
to the school board of the direct-control and the 
contract plans, have shown greater economy in the 
contract plan. 

In the principal’s office of most Chicago schools, 
there is an extra teacher whose duties range from 
typing and making out reports and requisitions to 
scoring examination papers, substituting in class- 
rooms, meeting parents, etc. These extra teachers 
draw teachers’ pay. The president of the board of 
education has announced that these extra teachers 
are to be assigned as regular teachers in charge of 
a classroom and their places filled with civil- 
service clerks. This change would effect a money 
saving of upward of ten thousand dollars a year. 

The extra teachers have protested vigorously. 
A committee waited upon the president and pre- 
sented a legal opinion of Attorney-General. Carl- 
strom to the effect that their positions are legal. 
Failing in their attempt to convince the pres dent, 
according to the newspapers, they have charged 
that there is a political attempt to “grab” several 
hundred positions regularly belonging in the edu- 
cational department. 

In a resolution on the matter, they say the fol- 
lowing: 

“Substitution of civil-service clerks for extra 
teachers would not be economical. In many cases 
two or three clerks would have to be employed to 
take the place of one teacher. Furthermore, clerks 
would be unable to substitute for teachers in class- 
room work in emergencies. The worst feature of 


the change would be increasing the number of un- 
assigned teachers from 1,600 to 2,000. That would 
mean that graduates of Chicago Normal College 
would have to wait until three years after gradua- 
tion before being given a position in the schools.” 


The president of the board of education has an- 
nounced that 250 employees in the business depart- 
ment of the school system, and every employee but 
ene in the legal department of the school system, 
have been “fired” or have turned in their resigna- 
tions, according to newspaper quotations. 

During the last week of June, 25,000 pupils grad- 
uated from the Chicago public schools. In addition 
to these, there were 600 graduated from Chicago 
Normal College. The problem of assigning the 
vormal-college graduates is becoming acute. It is 
said that all of the graduates of the class of June, 
1925, have not yet been assigned and no subsequent 
graduates have been assigned. This is true in spite 
ot the fact that the normal-college course was 
lengthened to three years. 

Ten-story school buildings, with split elevator 
service for all floors above the fourth, are being 
investigated by School Architect John Christensen, 
as the result of a conference between Mayor Thomp- 
son and President J. Lewis Coath of the school 
board. “Why should school-building construction 
be different than that of any other institution 
handling large numbers of people?” asked Mayor 
Thompson, as reported in the Herald-Examiner. 
“The superstition has grown up that schools must 
be scattered over half a city block. That is because 
old school buildings were flimsy and in case of fire 
were traps. 

“That day is past. Modern schools cannot burn 
because there is nothing in their construction that 
is inflammable. Fire risk is entirely a thing of 
the past in schools as now constructed. 

“The question arises: ‘Isn’t ground too valuable 
to spread buildings over acres when they might as 
well go up into the air?’ Even now we are embar- 
rassed for enough playground space. And Chicago 
has just started to grow. I want to know why we 
can’t go up into the air, just as we have had to do 
with other buildings. 

“The doubt of emptying them with elevators is 
absurd. On Monday mornings, when municipal 
courts are in session, the city-hall elevators handle 
more persons than would be in any school. The 
Woolworth Tower in New York does it all the time. 
There is an eight-story school building in New York 
that is very successful. 

“Every argument I have heard raised against sky- 
scraper schools is the same once used against high 
office buildings—and just as fallible.” 

Senate Bill 575, the storm-center of a filibuster 
in the Illinois General Assembly, was killed in a 


compromise whereby other Chicago finance bills 
were passed. This bill provided for a 40-cent in- 
crease in the educational fund but cut the building 
fund 80 cents, thus requiring a new policy of build- 
ing construction by bond issues. Meanwhile, the 
city fund was to get a 40-cent increase in tax rate. 
The net result would be immediate funds available 
for both the schools and the city, with no immediate 
increase in taxes. Miss Margaret Haley, business 
representative of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
vigorously opposed Senate Bill 575; probably her 
opposition more than anything else, led to its defeat. 


Meanwhile, the city got its 40-cent tax rate in- 
crease through another bill, and the newspapers 
announce that the school board is about to launch 
forth on a bond-issue policy of school-building erec- 
tion on existent authority. 

If this is true, about the only outcome of the 
battle against Senate Bill 575 is that the educa- 
tional fund got no revenue relief. This is the fund 
from which teachers are paid and from which edu- 
cational supplies are purchased. 

The president of the board of education had 
announced a contemplated raise in teachers’ salaries 
to be put into effect in September. Now he is quoted 
in all the newspapers as saying that a reduction of 
20 per cent in salary will be necessary if the schools 
are to remain open. The reason for this is the 
failure to secure revenue relief for the overburdened 
educational fund. 

Miss Haley characterizes this threat as “a politi- 
cal bogy.” 

Personal News of Superintendents 

—C. W. Howard, who for the past four years 
was superintendent of the Winona Consolidated 
Schools, Winona, Kansas, was elected superintend- 
ent of the Holcomb Consolidated Schools, Holcomb, 
Kansas, for the coming school year. 

—Mr. W. F. Huston has resigned as superintend- 
ent of Henry county, Illinois, to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Andover Community High School 
at Cambridge, IIl. 

—Mr. C. W. Conrad of Marion, IIl., has been re- 
elected for a third term. 

—Mr. B. F. Baumgardner of Danville, Ohio, has 
become superintendent of schools of Holmes county. 
Mr. W. B. Edgerley succeeds Mr. Baumgardner at 
Danville. 

—Dr. W. C. T. Adams of Keene, N. H., has been 
reelected for a seventh term as superintendent of 
schools. 
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Beers Satisfactory Service Brings 
a 4 Repeated Use 


The sincerest compliment an architect can pay 
to a building product is by specifying it re- 
peatedly. Press C. Dowler, Pittsburgh architect 
who specified Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment in the Sewickley High School, at 
Sewickley, Pa., has ordered this equipment for 
a number of school buildings he has designed 
in recent years. Because of the wide experience 
of Mr. Dowler in schoolhouse design and in 
other fields of architecture, we feel compli- 
mented at this repeated expression of his 
preference for Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment. 


The installation of Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment in this beautiful suburban | 
school gave pupils and teachers the benefit of 

fresh air ventilation without danger from 

drafts, due to the fact that either or both sash 

can be tilted at any angle. It also provided 

better shading facilities and an absolutely 
weather-tight window. 














f From the standpoint of maintenance, the use 
re of Williams Reversible Window Equipment 
“a lowers cleaning costs because all cleaning can 
te be done from the inside. Both top and bottom 
- sash are completely reversible for cleaning. 
mn, 
- Clean windows insure the greatest possible 
: light from a given glass area, and this is at- 
rs tained at a minimum cost with Williams 
= Reversible Window Equipment. 
The proper operation of Williams Reversible 

i Window Equipment is guaranteed because the 
nd installation is done by factory trained me- 
ial chanics. 
ad Write for full details and list of 
‘ies modern schoolhouse installations. 
ted Wherever you see a school or playground sur- — 
= rounded by Page Chain Link Fence—with its dis- 
the tinctive square mesh— you know that the children 
ned behind it are safe from street dangers—and the 
iti- property is safe from theft or trespass. 

Page Chain Link Fence is impassable. It is made of 

copper bearing steel, heavily galvanized after weav- 
ited ing. All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist rust. 
end- 
- A National Service 
end- Right in your vicinity is a Page distributor who 
rin re : a : i 
hool maintains an efficient organization and who will ' 

gladly consult with you. Write for his name and eane ° 

1 re- address and interesting literature. No obligation. The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
has E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
ny. PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
idl 215 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. H9 ii va ay.) al Ss R EV iz easy BR a 
t of 


Chicago, Illinois 1 | F Wi N DOW E Qu PF p M 7 N oF 


Offices in all principal cities 
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FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL— 


HE SANI ONYX Toilet Partition is of the most 
modern, approved type. Equipped with complete 
hardware for quick, easy installation. 
SANI ONYX, the new, vitreous marble, does not crack, 
check, chip, or discolor. These partitions should outlast 
the building. It is impossible to write upon or otherwise 
deface the smooth, fire-polished SANI ONYX surface. 


Write for prices and full information. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 


ANI ONYX 


BASKET BALL BANK BOARD 





Brea Credit | 


to you who choose it, the fence you plan to pro- 
vide must be the best looking as well as right 
priced. Good fence looks is mostly a matter of 
good fence building — and that, too, is where we 
have built a reputation. 


Can we meet with you to talk over 
your needs—or send you our Catalog? 
AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
225 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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IDEAL VENTILATORS 
INSURE GOOD HEALTH 


i] SIMPLE 
k=] PRACTICAL 
ESSENTIAL 
EFFICIENT 


Ideal Ventilators in the classroom insure plenty of 
fresh air without draught. Here, where the child spends 
most of his time, proper ventilation is an essential for his 
good health. He may sit near the window with an Ideal 
Ventilator, or in any part of the room and still receive 
the same amount of pure air. The Ideal makes this pos- 


_ sible because it deflects the cold, incoming air to the 


center of the room where it becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the warm air. 

The above photo shows a typical installation of Ideal 
Ventilators in the schoolroom. Thousands have been 
satisfactorily used in leading schools and institutions 
throughout the country for the past 25 years. They pro- 
vide a practical means of ventilation, are simple in opera- 


tion, and have proved 100 per cent efficient in the proper 
distribution of fresh air. 


Write for prices and further particulars. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 


Originators and Patentees of Glass Window Ventilators 
165 Atlantic Ave. Providence, R. I. 


TIME NOW 


FOR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


IS YOUR SCHOOLYARD 
Adequately Equipped? 
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Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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BSOLUTE safety is the first char- 
acteristic that recommends 


Boston, Massachusetts Detroit, Michigan Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn, New York Kansas City, Missouri San Francisco, California 
Buffalo, New York Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Washington 
Charlotte, North Carolina Memphis, Tennessee Vancouver, British Columbia 
Chicago, Illinois Miami, Florida Walkerville, Ontario 
Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minnesota Winnipeg, Manitoba 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Particularly 





Panelboards for school use—the simplici- 
ty, freedom from repairs, standardized 
construction of both panelboard and steel 
cabinet and economy resulting from low 
installation cost. 
 Panelboards are found in nearly all 
the most modern schools. There is a type 
and size for every need. 
Send for complete new catalog—a hand 
book of good panelboard practice. 
Arank Adam 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas Omaha, Nebraska 
Baltimore Maryland Denver, Colorado Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











QUICK SERVICE 
In Getting Ready for School Opening 


QUICK SERVICE 
Each Noon Throughout the School Year 
That’s the reputation we have earned wherever the 


“Cleveland Line” of Kitchen and Dining Room 
Equipment has been installed. 


“We specialize in serving Schools” 


Consult us on your needs for either new buildings 
or replacements. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE ©. 


Factory Display Rooms 
3323 Vega Avenue 519-21 Huron Rd. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 
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TRENUOUS Young America has scant 
S regard for the provisions made for his 

safety or restraint—in which class come 
school and playground fences! He gives them 
mighty hard service—they must stand “a lot 
of grief.” 


Economical Protection 


Stewart School Fences — Wrought Iron or 
Chain Link, as circumstances may decide—are 
designed and built and erected to meet the kind 
of service to which they will be subjected. 
They stand the assaults of youth as staunchly 
as they resist the ravages of time and weather. 


Let one of our experienced fence specialists 
go over the ground with you, and submit 
prices. Meantime, send for the catalog. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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—— 


Sanitary Because Easy to 
Clean Thoroughly 


and 6 other advantages— 


1. Sanitary — Foods can’t get into pores of the 
metal as in unplated aluminum trays. 

2. Easy to clean—No steel wool or powder abra- 

sives necessary. Simply wash with soap and 

water. 

Keeps clean— Won't soil table or bed linen. 

No stain or oxidation. 

Attractive — Rich, lustrous, mirror-like appear- 

ance—appetizing. 

Light—No material increase in weight. 

Longer life — Due to reinforcing and extreme 

hardness of nickel. Guaranteed not to peel. 









~ o 
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Write today for attractive catalog with 
prices describing the only line of nickel 
plated aluminum serving trays on the market. 


THE PERMALIUM PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Nickel Plated Aluminum Products 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











3804 S. RACINE AVE., 










Shreveport School’s “3 
Model “S-1” Colt 
Autosan was installed 
by John Van Range Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N one hour the Model “S-1” Colt Autosan of the “= 
. Byrd High School, Shreveport, La., washes all the By 
* dishes used in serving over 1600 pupils! That’s high ~~ 
speed dishwashing ! e 
4 But Colt Autosans have done more than wash dishes clean 
ina minimum of time, for the Shreveport School’s Model 
* “S-1” Colt Autosan has paid for itself four times over in 
>= labor savings alone in the two years that it has been 
installed ! 
Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer about Colt Autosans 
or write us for interesting fact folder. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


THE MACHINE THAT 
} WASHES TABLEWARE 
* CLEAN’ 











ONE CENT 


Per Square Foot 


Is the material cost of 


FOR ONE YEAR 


ATTRACTIVE, 
DURABLE, 
SAFE, and 
SANITARY 


Use it on 
ALL SCHOOL 
FLOORS 


Ss a Sweeps Clean and 
APPLIED WITH Requires No Scrubbing 


SOLVES ALL CLEANING PROBLEMS 


Write for particulars 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
WATSEKA Dept. SJ ILLINOIS 


Tue CaMpDEN JuNior Hicu ScuHoot, CampeEn, N. J. 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia 


The structure pictured in this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 





Kitcheneering 
is an Art! 


School authorities realize the necessity of 
having the modern school building impecca- 
ble in every detail of equipment. 

Dougherty, after having striven for three- 
quarters of a century to attain the acme of 
perfection in this art, offers a Kitcheneer- 
ing Service that assures the ultimate in 
Appearance, Durability and Economy. 








French Ranges, Steam Tables, Ovens, Urns, 
Electrical Devices, Machines, China, Glass, 
Refrigerators, Silverware and General Uten- 
sils for Kitchens, Bakeries and Cafeterias. 


W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Incorporated 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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“AMBESTIC” 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Talc Plate Blackboards 


We produce blackboards 
to suit all purposes. Am- 
bestic Slate will last for- 
ever, and give a_ perfect 
writing and erasing surface. 
Fireproof -W aterproof. 


Write for free samples and prices 


AMBESTIC TALC 
CRAYON 


NATURAL TALC 
CRAYON 
Absolutely Dustless 


Gregory Blackboard Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND MINERS 
Established in 1886 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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Leitz Film Slide Projector 


With the Leitz Film Projector you not only reduce the cost 
of the lecture material to a fraction but likewise the cost of 
operation and what is equally as important the entire instrument 
is most simple in manipulation and due to its small size and 
light weight it can be carried in a hand bag. 

The Leitz Film Projector uses standard motion picture film 
rolls on which are a series of still pictures. A great variety of 
such lecture films is now being offered by commercial, religious, 
and educational organizations. To those who desire to prepare 
their own films from interesting scenes and other materials for 
projection, we recommend: 

“Leica” Pocket Roll Film Camera for standard motion 
picture films. 


Contact Printer to prepare positive film from the neg- 
ative films taken with “Leica” Camera. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1097 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENTS: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
THROUGH 


NO 
SHAFT | BELTS 
DRIVE ) or 

| Coase 


LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take ups ocus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 

Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. : CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCING! 


GERSTACKER?S 


GERMELSHAUSEN 


Edited, Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by 
B. C. STRAUBE, A.B. 
Group Chairman, Department of Modern Languages, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This edition of the simple yet interesting tale of “Germelshausen” is primarily intended for such 
classes, both in colleges and high schools, as are taught by the direct method; it may, however, be used 
successfully with an eclectic method. 


The exercises include the most important subjects of elementary grammar, combining etymology 
with syntax, and the explanation of and drill on certain derivative forms. Each series has been prepared 
with a view to fixing some grammatical principle drawn from the pages read, while the sentences will 
afford the student an opportunity for greater self-expression. 


The book contains an extensive German-English vocabulary. 





Ciotn, 156 Paces Price, 72 CENTs. 
Let us send you a copy on ten days approval, 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


308 MonTGoMERY BLpoc. MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
































The LENNES 


WORK, DRILL and TEST SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
For Grades 2-8 


INDISPENSABLE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Speed and Accuracy in Every Grade 


“We have been using The Lennes Work, Drill and 
Test Sheets in all of the schools of the city. I have 
long felt the need of work similar to this, but have 
never found anything that was so satisfactory in car- 
rying out the Arithmetic work as this material. It is 
adding speed and accuracy in every grade and also giv- 


N ID A S C I E N C E | ing added interest and impetus to number work. 


The Score Cards furnished with the material provide 


R EA D ERS ‘ a definite record by which the progress of the student 


may be studied, his difficulties analyzed and proper edu- 





cational assistance given. This material answers the 


BOOK Ill: BABY ANIMAL ZOO | problem of intelligence tests and is far superior in that 
, i it gives a continuous check on the pupil instead of an 


BOOK IV: ANIMAL LIFE occasional check. There is nothing in print that has 
BOOK V: MAKERS OF PROGRESS | come to my attention that is in any way equal to THE 


LENNES WORK DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC. 

| The teachers as well as the students are delighted 
Factual reading of an accurate and | with it.’ City Superintendent, Indiana. 
yet attractive nature is the child’s | 
foundation for future scientific studies. Undoubtedly the use of this material in your 
schools would meet with results equally gratifying. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | Write for Further Information 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA _ LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 


BOOK VI: EARLY MEN OF SCIENCE 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 
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NEW YORK, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 





Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 
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Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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THE MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY RAIL 


For use in schools from the kinder- 
garten to the university, this slender 
steel rail with hook and tack slides, 
solves in the simplest way the problem 
of hanging maps, pictures, graphs, 
charts, bulletins, or any sort of illustra- 
tive matter. 


Admirable geography classes 
where a number of maps may be studied 
and slipped forward without removal 
from the rail; for domestic science 
classes and art exhibits; for the display 
of any material that may be suspended 
from hooks or tacks. 











for 





Simple, inexpensive, easily adjusted. 





Send for descriptive folder 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
“CHICAGO. 
536 So. Clark St. 





New York San Francisco 
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fils Adopted 
this New Way 
of Teaching 


Each year more and more 
schools are systematically using 
moving pictures. Children learn 
quickly this interesting new way 
and teachers find much classroom 


SCHOOL after SCHOOL 
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History—any subject in the cur- 
riculum can be brightened and 
made more interesting through 
the power of motion pictures. 
Theaddedenthusiasm with which 
pupils approach their work in 
courses where moving pictures 
are used, has been demonstrated 
again and again. 

The DeVry portable standard 
film projector is ideal for school 


use. It is compact—easy tocarry. 
The films of the world are avail- 
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drudgery eliminated. 


One sccing is always worth a 
hundred hearings. Geography— 


able for you to show. Write today 
for our FREE booklet on visual 
education. Learn how easily the 
DeVry can bemade to pay foritself. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 8-U 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 

























ICROSCOPE FS withstands 
the inexperience of embryo 
microscopists in high schools, ‘and 
faithfully serves the students more 
expert in its use. The patented side 
fine adjustment ceases to aperate 
when objective touches slide. The 
tube length is fixed at 160 mm. The 
pinion of the coarse adjustment 
can not override the rack and the 
objective can not be lowered against 
the iris diaphragm. The finish is 
reagent and alcohol proof. 
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Behind B & L precision 
instruments are the 75 
years of experience, the 
unequalled facilities for 
manufacturing, and the 
high ideals of America’s 
leading optical institu- 
tion. These factors insure 
the Inherent Quality of 
Bausch & Lomb preducts. 































Model FS-2....$71.75 




















“Microscopes and Accessories 
for Educational Institutions” 
will be sent upon request. 










BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 








CLEANING 


cost— 


BETTER 


at lower 
‘ The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 


PADI as se 


CER I tcp it 
. 


| WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
| DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 
AIR —_ 9 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Here is a sweeping system which will cut 
your yearly cleaning bill in half. It does away 
with sweeping compounds, oils and mops— 
and the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY BRUSH! 


TO JANITORS: . 
No other sweeping brush will clean around 


desks with the ease, thoroughness and speed 
of the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH. 
The handle is adjustable to your sweeping 
stroke. 


We shall be glad to send you our special propo- 
sition to schools upon receipt of this blank. 


i Superintendent... 


. MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH co. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


3 ak Sas aF OF 
MER *StHSol Mod 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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THIS IMPRINT 


F ue Inc. 7 


Moe ee 


St. Pauc, MINX. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
652 Randolph Bldg. Winston-Salem 
MEMPHIS, TENN. NORTH CAROLINA 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Your Story in Pictures eaves Nothing Untold 





gomer= The Speed 
and Aeteecy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por~ 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PROOF FOR OLD AS WELL AS 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND FOLDING : 
DOOR PARTITIONS ee 


Specified Twice or More Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades will prove 


: ideal equipment for your new school and for re- 
By the Following placement in your old school. They are an essential 


M ODERN A RCHITEGTS factor in health, protection, and an invaluable aid 


in maintaining maximum classroom efficiency. 


Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 
Martin, Chicago, II. Gordon & Kaelber, Rochester, N. Y. — oa 
Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul, Geo. C. Hugill, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaran- 
Minn. G. Howar amberlin, Yonkers, : : ) : : : 
Richie & Games, Grand Reothe. Si sin omg to give pap compe bye ee and will — 
Mich. T. Ralph Ridley, Akron, Ohio to do so over a lon rl years—sin r 
Fiske & Meginnis, Lincoln, Nebr. McKim, Mead & White, New York . ee § pe OG OF r ‘ cet cy a © 
Brust & Philipp, Milwaukee, Wis. . city sin a dla built for service—and meet every window require- 
Meyer Sturm, Chicago, III. ichards, McCarty ulford, : ei 7 : iS a 
Kendall, Taylor & Co., Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio ment most satisfactorily, efficiently, and economi 
C. W. & Geo. L. Rapp, Chicago, Ill. Coolidge & Shatiuck, Boston, Mass. cally. 


Complete list of installations and 


literature on request. We shall be glad to help you solve your window 
AML shade problems. Just write us and our experts will 
IRVING H IN be glad to make suggestions and will quote on 
1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Til. equipping your building. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Spiceland, Indiana. 
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Vacuum Electric 
Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 


A highly efficient, 
serviceable piece of 
equipment which should 
be in every modern 
school. 


Cleans erasers thor- 
oughly, quickly, and with 
little labor—at low cost 
of operation. 


Has exclusive, indi- 
vidual features which 
make it superior: 
Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and 

cleans more thoroughly than stationary 
brush — yet, does not wear and tear- 
eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- 
tached directly to motor shaft. 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- 
loading motor. 


Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- 
pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- 
ing utmost service from brush and mak- 
ing replacement infrequent. 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in 
motor—and latter requires very little 
attention. 

Bag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases 
suction efficiency of cleaner. 


OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET- 


VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five DEPENDABLE — GUARANTEED 
years—many have been in service for thirty. OF GENUINE UTILITY —NOT A TOY 

At stationery and school supply houses ! May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. 

WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER 


VUL-COT porte EYXLMER Co, om 


Liquid Soaps Disinfectants 


- the standard waste basket Soap Dispensers Manufacturers for the Jobber Cleaners 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities Paper Fixtures * Floor Dressings 
Erasers Milwaukee. USA Mops and Sticks 


= 


.— a 
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M & M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


“SSE RS 












12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 








FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 

Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 
Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 

Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 


North St. Paul, Minn. 








THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION YOU MAY NEED 


Control of City School Finances 


By GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. 


A most suggestive and serviceable book which is de- 
voted to the thesis that the schools should be inde- 
pendent of municipal meddling with budgets and 
school moneys. 


Its subject matter commences with the very funda- 
mentals of the problem. The legal phase is next con- 
sidered, followed by expert opinion of leading 
administrators. Then by means of an index figure 
established through a survey of 169 cities, the fact 
is proven, that the schools are more efficient where 
the school board controls its finances. 

Cloth, 132 pages—Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


208 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 





< 
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Improved Painting — Lowered Labor Costs 





These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit—Indianapolis—San Francisco 
Pittsburgh—Cleveland—Cincinnati—Milwaukee—Minneapolis—St. Louis—Windsor, Ont. 


DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 


ZASKO 


MODELING CLAY 
For School and Industrial Work. 















Write us for prices on any 
quantity from five pounds 
to a car load. 


THE ZANESVILLE STONEWARE CO. 


Zanesville, Ohio 








VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You Receive Full 


Value When You 
Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 





SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
fe) Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


“ LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Formerly of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
now at 
1818-1838 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


a 
. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 





















For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent - tramps apd other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 
















Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 









BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ace WISCONSIN 









CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
DUDLEY KEYLESS LOCKS 


There is no substitute for Locker Security 


A locker is of little value unless equipped with a lock that guarantees 
protection. There are many locks on the market. Which one is absolutely safe? 


Key locks are out of the question. They are continually being lost or mis- 
placed, and if master-keyed, losing one key scraps your entire equipment 
overnight. 


What about combination locks? That depends. Some can be easily picked 
or forced. The click type can be overheard. Some do not lock readily, or are 
poorly constructed. The best combination lock operates silently, cannot be 
picked nor forced, is positively locked by one twirl of the dial, and is guaran- 
ted to give satisfaction. 


The Dudley keyless lock satisfies all these requirements, and is best by test. 
Insist therefore on the genuine Dudley, the standard locker-lock of America. 


Send today for ycur Dudley keyless lock for free examination, also details 
of our self-financing plan. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


328 W. Washington, Dept. 16 Chicago 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water StJ 






Watertown, Wisconsin 


SUG Ean a dae 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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AND MEET EVERY | 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR. 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS | - 
APPROVED 

BY YOUR 

= SCHOOL BOARD 


Tre ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail. having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
| the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
| taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ee eee oe 


Soa? i as 2 ae a 
wee eis HOOL 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
AUGUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E.BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


[HIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Teacher Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service"’ 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mer. 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 


Try us. 
LINCOLN 







Since 1887 


duty to American Education. 


NEBRASKA 





SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 





| FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 





The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 


chasers of teaching qualifications 


and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 

















All members are required to sub- 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


179 
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Teacher Agencies 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office : 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency”* 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 












Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


VISUAL NEED 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 
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VELOUR CURTAINS 


CURTAIN TRACKS STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 
328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WEAR-PROOF MATS 


End your mat troubles and expense. 


Adopted and used in over 50,000 of the best buildings, hotels, 
theatres, stores, banks, hospitals, schools and factories in the 
United States. 

Built in link form of steel and asphalt impregnated wool felt, 
they are absolutely waterproof, which prevents them from be- 
coming slippery and eliminates the possibility of accident. They 
lay flat without creep or crawl and will not warp, buckle or 
slip. They present a comfortable, sure-footed, safe-tread—and 


“They Never Wear Out” 


Ask us to show you how Wear Proof Mats will save you money, 
give you better, safer mats and everlasting mat service. Our 
Wear Proof Book, containing complete information and prices, 
will be sent free on request. Use the coupon. 


Wear Proof Mat Co. *Gicwe mm. 


+ eb eect ee 


Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
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. Ws 
STEEL FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Insist that Your New 

i. Desks be Equipped with 
a TANNEWITZ 

BS SVP EP MI Os BES 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 

1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 





Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


CORK THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 

schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 








USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SMITH SYSTEM 
of 
HEATING 
and 
VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for 
the Heating and Ven- 
tilating Problem for 
Town and Country 
Schools, Portable Build- 
ings and Annexes. 


Write for name of 
nearest distributor 


SMITH SYSTEM 
HEATING CO. 


t 
212 Ontario St. S.E. f 
Minneapolis, Minn. S 

i 
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4@)|_ TEACHER AGENCIES. 
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—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
¢ 26th = year. Covers all 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading _bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
states. Tell us your needs. 7 
suuuuuuaeenncueenncoceeeesnoueesnocenenuuocaveveesaueenssucoceveevsvovenenavuceeevuoceesgoocenyyvenyse:vavoneesvuungeeesesonveeevvuUeeeeevvouoeHHH UHHH HHHHEEEEIEEEHNAEENNNNS 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


r and Physical Education. 
sh CLALISTS ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
e ; by TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
48th year. “Oldest teachers’ agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of 
experience to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school 
officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. P. O. Box 157 





? Still under same active 
Teachers’ Agency fMenagement. ‘Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 

ents. Best qualified men 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, and women on our avail- 


able list. Prompt service. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 


Established 1885 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building H.D. YATES,Mgr. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We think we have a fine list of teachers for grade, 
high school and administrative positions. 


YOUR VACANCIES ARE APPRECIATED. 


Selective List of Available Candidates 


CALVERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2024 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Free Registration — No Charge Till Placed 
Now is the time to register. 











For those LAST-MINUTE VACANCIES in elementary and 

high schools we have well qualified men and women. Write to- 

day to the Agency that gives discriminating service. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of thecountry. Advises parents about schools. 
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TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
May, June and July—the big months. Write, telegraph, telephone: 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 





' SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


PU 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 


in every state in the Union. 
PROMOTIO for worthy teachers is our aim. Our 
placement service covers the entire 
United Statess THE OHIO TEACHER, a magazine for ambitious 
teachers, is 47 years old and circulates in every State. Write for Booklet 
describing our method of placing teachers in all kinds of teaching positions, 
including colleges. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


DR. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Director 
71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 





High Class Teachers Furnished. 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
916 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Established, Experienced, Dependable. Let US serve YOU. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- - 
ing. from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition te Operating School Officiale, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Classified Wants 


TOUNNUDUODNEONOOLONAUEOANENEORDDOONREEDUROROOOUOOOGENDO ENCED OARS EOENOOCRAONCEDEONcRSoUOOcesooOnecOaoONCcEsHOeEsoeececnensosssese,: 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


(A) School Nurse wanted for elementary 
schools of middle western city. Salary, $1,400 to 
$1,500. (B) Public School Nurse for three dis- 
tricts, northwest. Initiative, good judgment and 
and tact required. $150 to start. (C) Protes- 
tant of mature years wanted for southwestern 
city September first. Special Public Health 
training required. 

No. 1451 Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








FOR SALE 


206 shares of common stock of the Wiese Labora- 
tory Furniture Company for sale. Cheap! Ad- 
dress F. H. Wiese, 279 W. Williams Street, De- 
catur, Il. 

Binders—Preserve your copies of the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in neat 
and compact binders. Made to hold 12 copies— 
two volumes. Magazines easily inserted and held 
firmly in place. Priced at $1.50. Address reply to 
Subscription Dept, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. 
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NIBROC TOWELS 
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HE span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and 
more healthy —just by little things; by clean hands in milking, clean foods 
served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 


and clean hands at School. 


School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 
vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 


The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good 
health in the public schools. 


It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be- 


sides all that--a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and 
enduring of rough quick use. 


WHITE ENAMELED 
STEEL CABINET 
(Provided with lock) 

Delivers but 
ONE NIBROC TOWEL 


‘ at a time, clean and fresh 


to the user. 


Capacity of Cabinet 
300 Nibroc Towels. 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


and without obligation to you, our representative will call with samples and advise you regarding the advantages in using Nibroc Towels, 


I iittala iether te ttn bbelalnbi Address 
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BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE 
; BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
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PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ACOUSTICS 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

’ Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Gregory Blackboard Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
ee 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School oa Company 
Heath & Co., C. 
Houghton, Minin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company. The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Flanagan Company, A. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 
Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 
Vontinental Chemical Corporation 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
Flanagan Company, A. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS 
Flanagan Company, A. 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS i 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company. The 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 
Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N O. 
Puro Sanitarv Prink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Tavior Companv Holeew W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Palmer Company The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weher Caetelle On 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, lames 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
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ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a place = 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

The Duraflex Company 
Stedman Products Co. 

FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

The Duraflex Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. WG. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Iinc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Cu. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Welfare Seating Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 

GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Marietta Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATERS 
Smith System Heating Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘“‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 

American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 

Squires Inkwell Company 

Tannewitz Works, The 

U. S. Inkwell Company 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Company, ‘Lhe 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co.. John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemica] Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 

MATS 
Wearproof Mat Company 

MAPS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand; McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 

METAL LATH 
Rerger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 

MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 
DeVry Corp., The 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Sterling Products Co., The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 

PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Miessner Piano Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. VO. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Kundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
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Look Into These Better Class Rooms To-day 


They Care For Excess Fall Enrollment — Quickly, 


Comfortably — At 


i>q@i RCLE A Schools mean class 

fey rooms right away. They take 

WeaéA care of this fall’s excess enroil- 
ment immediately. 





They go up quickly. In eight days, four 
men can erect a two-room school for 
eighty pupils. 


And Circle A Schools cost far less—far 
less to maintain and heat. They re-sell 
for a good price. They keep the school 
board’s budget healthy to the end of 
every year. 


Circle A windows are big, and there are 
plenty of them. They flood daylight 
into every corner of the room. They 


Moderate Cost 


{ This class room can be erected 
in five days. 


Send 
for this book 


and our free 


proposal. 








open top and bottom giving a complete 
ventilation without draft. 


Circle A walls are insulated and four 
layers thick. Circle A Schools are less 
expensive to heat—cooler in summer. 


Pupils are healthier, and can see more 
clearly in Circle A class rooms. It is an 
actual fact that they can do better work 
in them, than in the older, darker, less 
airy school. 


Our book and proposal contain informa- 
tion interesting and profitable to every 
school board. They show you how to 
take care of those “extra” children this 
fall—at low cost. There is yet time— 
Write today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street 





INDIANA 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a piace 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 

REFRIGERATORS 
General Refrigeration Company 

REFRIGERATION MACHINES 
General Refrigeration Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 

STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 

SCENERY 
— Valance & Drapery 

0. 
Standard Electric Time Company 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Uo. 

SLATED CLOTH 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Ttead Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


STONEWARE SPECIALTIES 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 


TABLES 
Derby & Company, Ince., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Burtéau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfe. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Companv 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Super Service Co., The 





Page 
Acme Partition Company........146 
Acme Scenic Studios..........+. 178 
Adam Electric Co, Frank...... 169 
A. P. W. Paper Co....... 8rd Cover 
Alberene Stone Company.......- 84 
Allen & Billmyre Co., Inc....... 96 
All-Steel-Equip Company.......- 106 
American Blower Company..... 117 
American Book Company.......-173 
American Crayon Company......139 


American Fence Construction Co.168 
American Foundry & Furnace Co.110 


American Portable House Co....124 
American Seating Company..... 19 
Anchor Post Fence Company... .162 
Angle Steel Stool Company..... 32 
Ammin & Co... ccccccccssccccecs 177 
Arlington Seating Company..... 30 
Armstrong Company, The....... 178 
Asbestos Buildings Co.........- 147 
Athey Company.........s+seeeee 9 
Austral Window Co....... 4th Cover 
Badger Wire & Iron Works..... aa 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co..... 173 
Bay West Paper Company...... 16 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co...... 149 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co... 74 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The. .134 


Beck & Sons Co., The Wm...... 176 
Berger Mfg. Company........-- 86 
Biefeld & Company, Otto....... 178 
Binney & Smith Company...... 140 
Blair Company, J. C......-ee+e- 93 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc.......+++ 75 
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Most schoolmen have their favorite jokes; most of these 
jokes illustrate some school point, some a school issue, that 
is, something that relates to school conditions. In this col- 
umn for a time, we are going to bring to you the favorite 
joke or jokes of school officials, and all those folks for that 
matter who are interested in schools. 

We feel that this type of joke column will be of value to 
all persons interested in schoo's. We trust that these jokes 
will be of help to you in putting sunshine into the daily 
task, and also in putting across a proposition in your 
speech that needs the driving force of wit. 


SUBSTITUTING 


Mr. Frank E. Wilson, who is in charge of the 
Division of Examination and Licensing for the Ohio 
State Department of Education, sometimes substi- 
tutes for the Ohio State Director of Education. 
Occasionally he is introduced as his chief. It is 
very easy to imagine some of the explanations that 
necessarily have to follow. Mr. Wilson, however, 
has a very clever joke that eases the situation. 


In a certain family twin boys, Paul and Pete, 
were so alike in looks that their parents were 
able to distinguish the one from the other only 
by the characteristic brightness of Paul and the 
dullness of Pete. In due time the boys grew to 
college age and the parents decided to send 
bright Paul to college while dull Pete was to be 
kept at home to run the farm. Upon presenting 
himself before the college-entrance board Paul 
was informed that to enter the college he must 
answer three questions in the presence of the 
board. First, “How high is the sky?” Second, 
“How far is the east from the west?” Third, 
“What do I think?” He was to be given until 
the next day to answer. 

Paul set out for home and reported that after 
all he did not think he was smart enough to 
enter college. He repeated the three questions he 
would have to answer next day and declared 
that he could not answer any of them. Dull Pete, 
listening to the report and the questions, had 
an idea and begged to be allowed to go in Paul’s 
place next day, which arrangement was finally 
agreed upon. Pete presented himself before the 
entrance board next day and announced himself 
ready to answer the three questions. “Well,” 
said the chairman, “how high is the sky ?”’ 

“As high again as half,” responded Pete. 

“And,” said the chairman, “how far is the 
east from the west ?” 

“Same distance as the other way, 
Pete. 

“And now,” said the chairman, severely and 
with much deliberation, “what do I think?” 

And Pete scored a knockout by replying con- 
fidently, “You think this is Paul, but it’s Pete.” 


APOLOGY NEEDED 

Mr. Herbert W. Lull, superintendent of schools, 
Newport, Rhode Island, tells a story that has the 
tang of the sea and a very caustic criticism of 
folk who cannot apologize gracefully: 

A naval officer tells the following: 
tated petty officer said to one of his men 
are not fit to carry slops to pigs.’ 

“The man appealed to a superior officer who 
ruled that the petty officer should apologize. He 
did so in this way: ‘You are fit to carry slops 


to pigs.’ ” 
SOUNDING THE CONSTITUENTS 


Occasionally it behooves a superintendent to do a 
little checking on how he is standing in his com- 
munity, especially about the time new contracts 
are being considered. Mr. C. A. Greene, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Joseph, Missouri, tells a 
story that very well exemplifies this attitude. 


” declared 


“An irri- 
: You 


A certain principal in a city school system 
went to the drug store one evening and noticed 
a young colored boy calling up some party over 
the telephone. He was apparently inquiring 
whether or not they needed a porter. He seemed 
to be very insistent about wanting the position 
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and inquired quite in detail in reference to the 
satisfaction and the efficiency that was being 
rendered by the porter the gentleman had al- 
ready employed. But the gentleman reported 
that his work was entirely satisfactory in every 
way and he did not want to dismiss him to take 
another. 

After the telephone conversation was over, 
the principal inquired of the colored boy: “Sam, 
why were you so interested in wanting to know 
about the work done by that man’s porter?” 

The colored boy replied: ‘Because I am the 
porter. I was simply finding out whether the 
Loss was satisfied.” 
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Issue Feralun Specification File 

The American Abrasive Metals Company of New 
York City has issued a specification file containing 
specification sheets and blue prints. These specifi- 
cation sheets give complete information of Feralun 
“antislip” treads covering their composition, appli- 
cation, durability, and use. 

The Feralun antislip tread has become an im- 
portant safety factor in school use and has proved 
efficient as an antislip and durable surface. In- 
stallations of these treads have withstood the 
abrasions of traffic of millions of people and in 
school buildings this means practically the life of 
the structure. Feralun is fireproof as well as slip- 
proof which makes it doubly useful in school 
buildings. 

Information concerning the Feralun ant’slip 
stair treads may be obtained from the American 
Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 


New Catalog of Buffalo Ventilating Fans 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, New 
York, has issued its new Catalog No. 422, illustrat- 
ing and describing the duplex and turbo conoidal 
ventilating fans put out by the firm. The booklet 
contains 23 pages devoted to the advantages in 
design and characteristics of Buffalo double- curved 
blade fans, as well as information on the applica- 
tion of the fans to heating and ventilating service. 
Attention is directed to the advantages of direct- 
driven multiblade fans, also double-width fans, fan 
characteristics, and standard arrangements of 
housing and drive suitable for turbo and duplex 
fans. 

A set of specifications, giving outside diameters, 
general outlines, and dimensions in inches, for the 
installation of Buffalo conoidal fans is given for 
the benefit of users. 

The firm offers the services of its eng’neering 
department to school authorities and architects 
who plan new fan installations in their buildings. 


DeVry Announces Summer Service Department 

The De Vry Corporation of Chicago, Illinois, has 
recently announced the opening of a summer-service 
department for the benefit of school officials who 
own and operate motion picture projectors or stere- 
opticon equipment. 

A projector or stereopticon, like any other piece 
of school equipment, needs a checking over to in- 
sure satisfactory use during the next school term. 
During the summer season ‘the motion picture ma- 
chine is not in regular use and it is at this time 
that an opportunity is afforded to have a general 
mechanical and optical check-up. 

A machine which is received at the factory is in- 
spected and a report is rendered in detail. This is 
followed by a letter giving an estimate on the cost 
of service. Reports are given in a day or two after 
the machine reaches the factory and from three 
days to a week are required to place the machine 
in condition for return. The service charges are 
nominal and cover only such items as are actually 
required. 

The firm also announces a number of new develop- 
ments in portable motion picture projectors, most of 
which have been designed for the DeVry projector 
and incorporated in the later models. A few of the 
features which have been marketed are the stop-on- 
film shutter, which makes it possible to stop at any 
point and produce a stereopticon effect; the tilting 
device which permits the raising or lowering of the 
machine without the use of books or other articles 
to get the picture properly centered; another is the 
utility light which enables the operator to pre- 
pare the succeeding film without turning on the 
generator lights. All of the improvements may be 
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had at small cost and may be incorporated while 
the machine is being inspected and serviced. 
Anchor Fences for Schools 

The Anchor Post Fence Company, of New York 
City, has issued its new Catalog No. 67, illustrat- 
ing and describing its Anchor fences for schools. 

The catalog contains 24 pages devoted to descrip- 
tions of chain-link lawn fences, fences with top rail, 
and fences of the types Co, Ct-1, Do, and Dt-l. The 
fences are made in heights from 5 feet to 10 feet, 
are unclimbable, and are used for a wide variety of 
purposes. All fences are furnished with the new 
square terminal post, which is used at the ends, 
corners, and gates. The post because of its grace- 
ful lines, adds to the good appearance of the fence 
as a whole. 

The booklet contains specifications and detailed 
information concerning fences and their installation 
for the benefit of school officials and architects. It 
is a real reference work. 

Information concerning the Anchor line of school 
fences may be had by writing to the Anchor vost 
Fence Co., at 3 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


School Furniture for the Crippled Child 

The American Seating Company has issued a 
twenty-page catalog, illustrating and describing 
school furniture for the use of the crippled child. 
The booklet shows examples and uses of universal 
movable desks and seats, desks with special attach- 
ments for particularly difficult cases, and adjust- 
able pedestal swivel desks and chairs for use at 
tables. 

The booklet is more than a mere catalog. The 
entire problem of making the crippled child com- 
fortable at school and at home study is discussed 
in a thorough, but popular style. The guiding 
principles which school physicians and other school 
authorities must follow are presented. Various 
clever pads and adjusting devices are illustrated. 

The American Seating Company also manufac- 
tures an adjustable box desk and chair, and a 
special New York style fixed desk and chair with 
adjustable back and side arms. Each of these is 
valuable for certain types of deformities. 

The booklet also gives a table of sizes for various 
types of desks and seats and show how each of these 
may be used. 


Interesting Durabilt Folders 

The Durabilt Steel Locker Company, Aurora, IIL, 
has just published two interesting folders under 
the caption, “There’s a Durabilt Locker for Every 
Requirement,” and “Let Durabilt Solve Your Locker 
Problems.” The adaptability and the service of 
Durabilt lockers in meeting every locker require- 
ment is presented in a most interesting and illus- 
trative way. Copies of these folders sent on request. 


New Beacon “Foldup” Chair 
The Beacon Steel Furniture Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, has issued a four-page folder, describing 
and illustrating a new steel folding chair which 


has just been marketed. The “foldup” is made 


entirely of steel, with the exception of the seat and 
floor contacts, and is provided with a back of ample 
curved to 


proportions correctly induce proper 





THE NEW BEACON “FOLDUP” CHAIR. 


posture. The chair folds easily and quickly to a 
thickness of only 1% inches and a seat will fit 
nicely into a small space. The chairs come in a 
variety of colors and seat materials. The “foldup” 
chair insures comfort and sturdiness, within. the 
reach of the ordinary purchaser of school furniture, 
and makes it possible to store a large quantity for 
emergency use. It is sold at practically the same 
price as a good wood folding chair and is almost 
indestructible in general use. 

Information concerning the Beacon “foldup 
chair may be obtained by writing the Beacon Steel 
Furniture Company at 184] Carroll Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 
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VERY High School Prin- 
cipal should read this new 


book on “High School Ad- 


ministration,” written by a na- 


tionally known authority on this 
subject, and which is now ready 
for release by Rand Kardex 
Service. 


In this book are explained 
many of the standard practices 
of high school administration 
now in vogue in scores of high 
schools throughout the country. 


The fact that High School 
Administration is now definitely 
recognized as a profession which 
requires the highest type of edu- 
cational and business qualifica- 
tions, has been brought out in 
this new book. Rand Kardex 
Service has brought together in 


Write today for 


your free copy 
of **High School 


Administration’ 
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one volume, all of the accepted 
and best practices of high school 
administration. 


The principal who can defi- 
nitely control attendance, who 
knows when students are failing 
and can do something about it, 
who can build and maintain a 
satisfactory schedule of recita- 
tions and who-has at his com- 
mand a complete record of the 
accomplishments of every stu- 
dent, is one who has accom- 
plished much toward his success. 
All of these subjects are compre- 
hensively discussed in this book. 
A free copy will be sent to any 
high school principal requesting 
one. 


Just mail the coupon below 
and your copy will be sent im- 
mediately. 


Teena remem | Rand Kardex Service 
3 General Offices: Tonawanda, N. Y: 
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For its drinking water system and cafeteria 
service, your school deserves dependable 
Lipman Full-Automatic Refrigeration. In 
the promotion of sanitation and health, it is 
just as essential as light, heat, and ventilation. 


If you desire authoritative information about 
the equipment necessary to provide refriger- 
ation service for cafeteria or drinking water 
systems, Lipman Engineers offer it willingly 
and without obligation. 


Send the coupon for informative literature. 


C REFRIGERATION 


J 
| 
| 
| 
| 






The Oak Cliff School, illustrated here, uses a 
Model 420, Lipman Refrigerating Machine. 
Lipman equipment is available in various 
capacities to suit individual requirements. All 
machines are quiet, economical, and fully au- 
tomatic in operation. Their performance is 
governed by a perfected, thermostatic control 
device, which is absolutely dependable. 





GENERAL REFRIGERATION COMPANY 


138-194 Shirland Ave., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Please send me full particulars including Free Descriptive 


literature on Lipman Refrigerating Machines. 
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2 PAPER TOWELS 


Figure Maintenance in the Washroom 


The operating economy of Onliwon Paper Towel Service recom- 
mends it to the serious consideration of executives. 


Onliwon paper towels—product of an organization with fifty years 
paper-making experience—are served folded double so that wet 
hands won’t tear through. A single towel dries hands and face 
quickly and thoroughly. Onliwon Cabinets are good-looking, 
trouble-proof, and easy to refill. 


These are the facts on which Onliwon economy is based. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY,N. Y. 
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Schools of Coffin and Coffin, New York 
Equipped With Austral Windows 





Hicksville High School, 
Hicksville, L. I. 





Claymont School, 
Claymont, Del. 


Northport Union School, 
Northport, L. I 
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North Miamus School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Oregon District. School, 
Mattituck, L. I. 





| Ventilation 
Without 
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Locust Valley aoe Draft Byram School, 


Locust Valley, L. I. Greenwich, Conn. 
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Glenwood Landing School, 
Glenwood Landing, L. I. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Coffin and Coffin, who have used Austral Windows over a long period of time, recommend them 
wholeheartedly as being entirely satisfactory, efficient, and economical. The endorsement of these 
eminent architects is one of many on the Austral roster. 


| 
SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 
| 
| 
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